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IT is almost impossible to realise that the progress of the Baltic 
Fleet to the Far East was regarded with undis- 
guised concern by the friends of Japan, and that 
prior to the fateful meeting between Admirals 
Togo and Rojdestvensky on May 27, the best expert opinion 
inclined to the view that it was the interest of the former to avoid 
a general engagement, owing to the dangerous preponderance of 
the latter in battleships. 1f the enemy could be shepherded into 
Viadivostock without inflicting serious losses, our allies might 
congratulate themselves on their achievement, as in that case 
the Russian ships would probably share the fate of the Port 
Arthur squadron, and fall a victim to the investing army. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that some of those who enter- 
tained this view of the relative strength of the combatants were 
ignorant of the alarming fact that the Japanese had actually lost 
two battleships—the Yashima in addition to the Hatsuse—on one 
dire day last year, and consequently that only four first-class 
battleships remained out of their original six—with which to 
confront the Russian Armada. In heavy guns our allies had a 
dangerous inferiority. Now of course, after the event, we can 
all see that the Russians were engaged upon a forlorn hope, and 
such writers as Mr. Frederick Greenwood, whose prognostications 
throughout the war have almost invariably been falsified by the 
event, now round on the ill-starred Baltic Fleet, which Mr. Green- 
wood permits himself to describe in the Westminster Gazette as 
“ that poverty-stricken, panic-haunted mob of Russian ships.” This 
is not an age of chivalry—though it is an age of Bushido—but 
there is sufficient generosity in Englishmen to resent such brutal 
insults to defeated but gallant enemies, who, though fighting 
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on an element with which they were not familiar, have at any 
rate known how to die. This criticism is all the more con- 
temptible because it is solely inspired by a desire to depreciate 
the glorious victory of our allies. We need not describe the 
battle in these pagés, because the full story is told, so far as 
it can be told with our present imperfect knowledge, by Mr. 
Wilson. As Admiral Rojdestvensky confessed, when lying in 
hospital some days after the disaster, he could do nothing 
against such a fleet as that commanded by Togo. It was, 
indeed, a magnificent force at all points, but once again the 
supreme value of character and capacity in high command 
has been established. It is invidious to make comparisons 
where everything is so excellent, but the Japanese Admiral 
was probably the greatest asset on his own side. His com- 
plete grasp of the critical situation created by the despatch of 
the Baltic Fleet, his unerring confidence that the enemy must 
inevitably take a particular route, his moral courage in separating 
his squadrons on the day of battle, and the tremendous power 
with which the blow was delivered, mark him out as aman whom, 
pace Mr. Greenwood, we need not hesitate to put on an equal 
pedestal with our national hero Nelson. By the Japanese the 
victory which has saved their Empire and secured their future 
will be known as the Battle of the Sea of Japan, but by English- 
men it will always be called, owing to the remarkable resemblance 
between their struggle and ours, the Japanese Trafalgar. 


The Japanese triumph made an indescribable impression 
throughout the world, and was almost universally 
hailed as a herald of peace. Japan had already 
attained supremacy on land; she was now all- 
powerful at sea. Indeed, she was, humanly 
speaking, unchallengeable on both elements. Surely Russia 
would realise the wisdom of bowing to the inevitable, however 
disagreeable, and make what terms she could lest worse things 
should befall her. It would seem to be the destiny of every 
great nation at one time or another to taste the bitterness of 
defeat, and to surrender at discretion to a victorious foe. Great 
Britain when simultaneously attacked by her own Colonies in 
front and by Europe in the rear at the end of the eighteenth 
century ; Prussia when she was wiped out by Napoleon at Jena; 
France in our own time—have all passed under the Caudine 
Forks. Not infrequently the national disaster has proved a bless- 
ing in disguise, having been followed by an awakening of national 
life which has resulted in the complete recovery of the lost 
prestige. So, men argued, it might be with Russia, whose 
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awakening is long overdue, though it has been brought appreci- 
ably nearer by the painful ordeals of the past year. But, 
unfortunately, there was no indication that the Powers-that-be 
in St. Petersburg appreciated the meaning of the débacle of 
Russian sea-power. On the contrary, it was asserted that the 
reactionaries were in complete control of the Tsar, and various 
retrograde measures were announced, such as the appointment 
of General Trepoff to a military Dictatorship, the suppres- 
sion of Liberal newspapers, &c., while there was, of course, 
the stereotyped declaration that the fortitude of the Tsar was 
unshaken by the latest catastrophe, and that Holy Russia would 
fight to her last rouble and her last soldier. The President 
of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt, chose to regard this as so 
much bluff. He could not conceive it possible that the outward 
attitude represented the real mind of the responsible Govern- 
ment. In any case there would be no harm in “ exploring.” 
He accordingly resolved to take the initiative in an effort to close 
a hopeless contest, after making certain preliminary inquiries, 
during which he displayed diplomatic resources which amazed 
those who had previously regarded him as the man with “the 
big stick.” 


On June 8 the President formally addressed an “ identic” des- 
The Sdeatie patch to Russia and Japan, declaring that “the 
Note. time has come when, in the interests of all man- 
kind, he must endeavour to see if it is not possible 

to bring to an end the terrible and lamentable conflict which is 
now being waged.” The United States enjoyed the inherited 
friendship of both belligerents, and the present President “ hopes 
for the prosperity and welfare of each, and feels that the pro- 
gress of the world is being set back by the war between these two 
great nations.” He therefore urged them, “not only for their 
own sakes but in the interests of the whole civilised world, to 
open direct negotiations for peace with one another,” wisely sug- 
gesting that these negotiations “should be conducted directly 
and exclusively between the belligerents without any inter- 
mediary,” in order to “see if it is not possible for these repre- 
sentatives of the two Powers to agree to terms of peace.” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s bold and unconventional action was greeted, as it 
deserved, witha universal chorus of approval—and, what was far 
more remarkable, it met with a certain measure of success, though 
it would be premature at this stage to make any positive predic- 
tion as to the ultimate result. Japan, as always, showed herself 
moderate and reasonable. She would willingly discuss peace 
with Russia whenever Russia expressed a desire in that direction, 
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and, in the words of Baron Komura (Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), gladly responded to the President’s invitation “to appoint 
plenipotentiaries to meet Russian plenipotentiaries at such time 
and place as may be found mutually agreeable and convenient for 
the purpose of negotiating and concluding terms of peace directly 
and exclusively between the two belligerent Powers.” The 
German Emperor will note that there is no scope for outsiders. 
But, naturally, Japan has been unable to agree to suspend the 
operations of Marshal Oyama (who had completed all prepara- 
tions for defeating General Linevitch) withoutadequate guarantees 
from Russia, such as have so far not been forthcoming, that 
the military position would not be prejudiced, and that the 
negotiations are entered upon in good faith. Japan would prefer 
that the negotiations should take place in the Far East, far from 
the heated atmosphere of continental capitals; but, failing that, 
she is ready to send plenipotentiaries to Washington, and 
Washington has accordingly been selected as the meeting-place. 


It cannot he said that the attitude of the St. Petersburg 
Government is very promising. Russia’s re- 
luctant response to Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation has 
been accompanied by so much evasion and 
shuffling as to bode ill for the negotiations. She hesitates to 
appoint plenipotentiaries capable of making peace, though she 
is exceedingly anxious to ascertain Japan’s terms, in order to 
appeal to the national sentiment for a prolongation of the 
war. But if her plight and prospects in the Far East are 
not sufficiently bad to bring Russia to reason, the audacious 
attempt of the German Emperor to set up as the Over- 
lord of Europe should open the purblind eyes of Tsar 
Nicholas to the peril of his present policy, which was in- 
stigated by Germany, so that the very situation might 
be created which Wilhelm is now exploiting. In any case 
there is bound to be another bloody battle, as Marshal Oyama 
has six armies circling round the bewildered Linevitch, who 
seems to be as much at sea as his predecessor as to the objective 
of Japanese strategy, and another battle doubtless means another 
Mukden. One of the greatest obstacles to peace is the difficulty 
of finding out who is “ Russia” at any given moment, as the Tsar 
is always in the hands of other people, but the personnel of the 
power behind the throne varies almost from day to day. Atone 
moment the more enlightened elements get control of his person, 
and his Majesty is to be heard addressing the delegates of the 
Zemtsvos almost in the language of Mirabeau. The hour of reform 
appears to have struck. The next day he surrenders to the 
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reactionaries, and his own speech is “censored,” and perverted. 
The chances of peace would seem to depend largely upon 
the predominant influence on the particular day when he is pre- 
sented with the Japanese terms, which, however moderate, must 
necessarily be founded on the eternal principle “ To the victor the 
spoils.” Nowhere would the conclusion of the Far Eastern war 
cause greater satisfaction than to the Government and people of 
this country, to whom, owing to our relations with one of the 
belligerents, it has been a constant anxiety. Moreover, the 
present European position compels all Englishmen to hope that 
Russia may withdraw from her Manchurian adventure as 
speedily as possible in order to play her proper réle as a 
European Power. But this is far from meaning, as some amiable 
persons imagine, that it is for our Government to “ counsel mode- 
ration’”’ to Japan, and to “urge the necessity of sparing Russia 
humiliations.” The ‘ humiliations” have already been inflicted, 
and must be borne as best they can, and whether the vast 
Muscovite Empire loses some of its distant territories, or whether 
its continental creditors are called upon to find an indemnity, are 
comparatively immaterial matters. It isthe duty of the Japanese 
Government, as the trustees of the nation, to secure permanent 
guarantees against any possibility of a renewal of the present 
conflict, and the statesmen of Tokyo can hardly be expected to 
sympathise with Mr. Roosevelt’s solicitude for the preservation 
of the balance of power in the Pacific. 


It is all-important for Englishmen to appreciate the critical 
international situation deliberately created by 
Germany, because although in the first instance 
fire has been opened upon France, who will 
probably prove to be fully able to take care of herself, there can 
be little doubt but that Great Britain is the ultimate objective of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s present campaign. In a word he seeks to 
force France intoa fighting alliance with Germany against Great 
Britain, who is to be compelled to provide “compensation” to 
the former Power for the lost provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, while 
Germany as the predominant partner of the combination is to 
acquire our “ placein thesun” of which we are deemed utterly un- 
worthy by the modern Charlemagne. It is undoubtedly a large 
order. Indeed it is such a large order that the average English- 
man, who is anything but a close student of foreign affairs, and 
who moreover has been satiated with the sensational schemes of 
spoliation which are from time to time launched by speculative 
journalists, is apt to dismiss the suggestion as the hallucina- 
tion of the Pan-German “cranks.” As such it is considered 
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unworthy of the serious attention of sensible people. But by 
this time we should have learnt that what is officially denounced 
one year as the “ unauthorised programme” of the Pan-German 
League develops the next year into the avowed policy of the 
German Government. What the Pan-German League says 
to-day Germany will do to-morrow. Indeed it is high time 
for our sluggish and self-complacent compatriots to act on 
the famous advice of the Prince of Wales and “wake up” to 
what is passing in the world around us, before changes occur 
which would dangerously impair the position of this country. If 
our Government and people continue to slumber much longer, 
it will hardly be worth their while to wake up. Now, in the first 
place, what are the public and accredited facts concerning the 
recent manifestations of German policy, and in the second place 
what are the inside facts, which, if harder to get at, are equally 
essential to the formation of a sound judgment, and which are 
generally accessible to those who will give themselves the 
trouble of putting two and two together? In April 1904, France 
and Great Britain, as the result of many months’ negotiations, 
concluded a comprehensive settlement of their principal diffi- 
culties, more than one of which had in recent years endangered 
the peace of Europe. Such an arrangement was necessarily of 
a give-and-take character, as is indicated by the fact that Lord 
Lansdowne, our Foreign Minister, was vehemently assailed by 
British critics, of whom Lord Rosebery was the most vehement 
and the most vocal, because he had given so much for so little, 
while M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, was upbraided 
in his country for a precisely similar offence. Fortunately the 
two nations, whose mutual bickerings had been systematically 
stimulated by interested third parties, took a broad and equable 
view of the action of their respective Governments, each of 
which had followed the sound and equitable principle of con- 
ceding wherever the interests of the other party were manifestly 
preponderant in return for reciprocal treatment elsewhere. 


The most remarkable feature of the Anglo-French settlement 

was the arrangement governing Egypt and 
ayn and Morocco, nt on ua side ae her 
ambitions in the dominions of the Khedive in our 
favour in return for our withdrawal in her favour in Morocco, 
where we were prepared to recognise that she was entitled to a 
“ predominant influence.” Article 1X. of the Anglo-French De- 
claration regarding Egypt and Morocco runs as follows: “The 
two Governments agree to lend each other the support of their 
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diplomacy for the execution of the clauses of the present De- 
claration relative to Egypt and Morocco.” Care, however, was 
taken to respect and safeguard the legitimate interests of other 
Powers. The High Contracting Parties abandoned all claim to 
commercial preferences in either of their recognised spheres, the 
principle of the open door being established both in Egypt and 
Morocco, Then, again, as showing the absolutely peaceful 
character of this settlement, Great Britain formally recognised the 
neutrality of the Suez Canal in time of war, while France under- 
took in the interests of “the free passage of the Straits of 
Gibraltar,” that no fortifications or strategic works should be 
erected on the Moorish coast “ between Melilla and the heights 
which dominate the right bank of the Sebu.” France likewise 
declared that she had no intention of “changing the political 
state of Morocco,” and she further pledged herself to 
come to an arrangement with Spain, who was recognised 
as having a special interest in that country. This large 
and statesmanlike arrangement met with a chorus of 
approval from the civilised world, and the Mediterranean 
Powers, who were primarily concerned, cordially endorsed the 
proposed solution of the Morocco problem, known as the policy 
of “ peaceful penetration,” while there was little or no difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of Europe to the Khedival Decree 
requisite to safeguard the interests of the holders of the Egyptian 
Debt, though it is whispered that Germany succeeded in 
making the visit of a German fleet to British home waters a con- 
dition of her acquiescence! Although Germany had no appre- 
ciable interests in Morocco, it is understond that, as a matter of 
courtesy, M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, communi- 
cated the contents of the Anglo-French Agreement, before its 
publication, to the German Ambassador in Paris, while it is a 
matter of public record that when the subject was subsequently 
discussed in the Reichstag, Count von Bilow, the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, gave his blessing to the new enteute cordiale between 
France and England, explaining that Germany had “ no reason to 
desire that relations between France and England should be 
strained, were it only because these strained relations would 
imperil the peace of the world, the maintenance of which is the 
object of our sincere endeavours ;” and he met the violent assaults 
of the Pan-Germans, who had cast a covetous eye on Morocco— 
as, indeed, upon almost every other country—by the explicit 
declaration that German interests in Morocco had been, in no 
way impaired by the Anglo-French arragement, a statement 
which was reiterated by the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (the 
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North German Gazette), the semi-official organ of the Berlin 
Foreign Office. Other inspired papers followed suit. There 
was no suggestion of a grievance on the part of Germany. 


Even the series of squibs discharged by the German Emperor 
along the French frontier were unable to disturb 
the general serenity, and they attracted little or no 
attention in Paris, though we cited them in these 
pages at the time* as outward manifestations of smouldering ill- 
will. The understanding between France and England, though 
of a purely pacific character, was regarded as a serious blow by 
Germany, whose prestige largely depends upon the maintenance 
of bad relations between other Powers. But she had every hope 
that the war in the Far East must ultimately shatter the entente 
cordiale and drive France and Great Britain into hostile camps, 
owing to their divided sympathies and divided interests. We do 
not yet know the whole story of the efforts of the Wilhelmstrasse 
to turn the critical situation created by the war to account ; but 
we may be sure they were ingenious and insidious. Atthe crisis of 
the North Sea outrage the German Emperor was confident of 
achieving his purpose. He did his utmost to inflame that incident ; 
indeed, there are solid grounds for believing that he exhorted the 
Tsar, by telegram, to resist British pretensions, and pledged him- 
self to uphold the Russian cause in the event of a conflict. If 
Germany supported Russia how could France remain neutral ? 
That was the argument in Berlin. Fortunately the good sense of 
St. Petersburg and London, reinforced by the moderating influ- 
ence of Paris, were too strong for the machinations of Potsdam, 
and the incident was settled in a manner which would have 
been completely satisfactory had it not been for the platform 
swagger of British Ministers. But Germany is a nation of 
infinite resource, and she always keeps several irons in the fire, 
which are manipulated with amazing—perhaps excessive—dex- 
terity. In the Far East she had linked her fortunes with those 
of Russia ever since the Triple Alliance of 1895, which robbed 
Japan of the legitimate fruits of her victory over China, and she 
had given a hostage to fortune by the piratical appropriation of 
Kiauchau and the province of Shantung. Germany’s future as a 
Far Eastern Power depended, therefore, on the victory of Russia, 
towards whom Count von Bilow declared, in the Reichstag, that 
Germany was a “benevolent neutral,” and in that capacity she 
has done everything to assist her Eastern neighbour, not only 
by the supply of matériel, but by facilitating the withdrawal 
of Russia’s Western army as well as the despatch of the Baltic 


* See National Review, June 1904. 
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fleet. As a European Power, however, Germany desired that 
Russian military power should perish in Manchuria, and at once 
rid her of the nightmare of “a war upon two fronts,” and enable 
her to bring France to heel. 


Kaiser Wilhelm keenly awaited the psychological moment at 

The which he could safely step forward as the Euro- 
pean bully. The hour struck with the battle of 
Mukden, which reduced Russia to the position of 
a quantité negligeable. Morocco was selected asa 
suitable field for the display of German power, not only over 
France, but also over Great Britain and Russia—the former being 
pledged to uphold French policy, while the latter was the 
European ally of the Republic. At the appointed moment the 
well-drilled Press of Berlin and the Provinces, which, unbeknown 
to foreigners, is edited, as regards foreign affairs, by the Press 
Bureau of the Berlin Foreign Office, suddenly discovered that 
Germany possessed vital interests in Morocco which had been 
seriously compromised by last year’s Anglo-French agreement, 
while “her susceptibilities had been hurt” by not receiving 
formal communication of that transaction. ‘Then followed 
the theatrical visit of the German Emperor to Tangier at the 
very moment France was endeavouring to persuade the reluc- 
tant Sultan to accept a series of unpalatable reforms which 
are essential to the order and development of the country. 
Wilhelm II. told the Moorish representatives who met him at the 
German Legation at Tangier that Morocco might count upon 
Germany in the event of trouble with France (just as he once 
gave President Kruger to understand that Germany might be 
relied on to protect the Transvaal against England), while he 
appealed both to their racial and religious prejudices to 
resist European reforms. This episode synchronised with a 
shameless campaign in the German Press against M. Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, who was represented as being the 
single obstacle to “ satisfactory relations” with Germany. Indeed, 
it was hinted that his continued presence at the Quai d’Orsay was 
a danger to the peace of Europe. His position became so compro- 
mised in the eyes of his weaker brethren by the thickening diffi- 
culties confronting France in Morocco, coupled with these attacks 
from beyond the Rhine, that after a discouraging debate in the 
Chamber of Deputies three months ago, he tendered his resigna- 
tion, which, however, he was subsequently persuaded to withdraw 
by the importunities of M. Rouvier (the Premier), and President 
Loubet—who has for some years been the mainstay of French 
foreign policy. Germany followed up the Kaiser’s demonstra- 
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tion at Tangier by despatching a special mission to Morocco 
under the auspices of a brusque diplomatist, Count von Tatten- 
bach, with instructions to encourage the Sultan to reject every 
French proposal, and to suggest that the whole question should 
be reopened at an InternationalConference. In various interviews 
with newspaper correspondents Count von Tattenbach disclosed 
the fact that the German Government was getting into line with 
the Pan-German League, which had continually urged the seizure 
of a port and a sphere of influence in Morocco 4 la Kiauchau. 


Simultaneously with this open attack upon France, there 
The Imperial was an underground campaign conducted by the 
Bismarckian methods made familiar to us in the 

Plot. , , : 
immortal pages of Busch, which at one moment, 

and for one moment, achieved a theatrical success. Indeed, had 
we written these pages a fortnight ago we should have 
been obliged to strike a gloomier note than we need to-day. 
According to an article in the New York Sun, which has been 
telegraphed to Europe, Germany secured the downfall of M. 
Delcassé by sending what was virtually an ultimatum to France. 


When M. Delcassé resigned, Germany and France were on the verge of 
war. M. Delcassé thought that Germany was bluffing, but M. Rouvier, re- 
membering 1870, believed otherwise. Germany had for some weeks been 
strengthening her garrisons near the French frontier, and France had re- 
sponded with a similar move. The Kaiser, ignoring his own provocation, then 
notified France that unless she ceased this military movement Germany would 
consider it an unfriendly act. This, of course, was equivalent to an ultimatum 
and M. Rouvier sent a conciliatory reply. 


This goes somewhat beyond the facts, which are substantially as 
follows: The German Emperor believed that the moment had 
come to destroy the entente cordiale between Great Britain and 
France, and to stampede the French Republic into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with Germany—on Germany’s terms. 
France could be safely flouted owing to the temporary impotence 
of her Russian ally ; moreover Kaiser Wilhelm had been much 
impressed by the reports which had reached him as to the 
exceedingly pacific disposition of the French people, who were 
said to be in a peace-at-any-price mood, as wellas by the 
campaign of M. Jaurés and others in favour of an entente 
between Germany and France. He was also convinced that this 
country would leave France in the lurch the moment she was 
seriously threatened by Germany, though in the event of the un- 
expected happening, and ferfide Albion standing loyally by her 
friend, it would always be easy to discount her attitude by attribut- 
ing it to a machiavelian desire to embroil France in a war with 
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Germany. The machinery was cleverly manipulated. The mot 
d’ordre was issued from the Wilhelmstrasse to prominent German 
diplomatists at selected European capitals to “talk at” France. 
They were to denounce M. Delcassé as a firebrand, and to em- 
phasise the fact that now was the moment to strike France to 
the ground. Atthesame time certain confidential German agents 
were instructed to terrorise politicians and journalists in Paris, 
to whom it was explained that the Emperor was so alarmed by 
M. Delcassé’s efforts to “ isolate’ Germany as well as by the 
rumours of further’ Anglo-French developments that he might be 
tempted to anticipate matters by a preventive war! The cumu- 
lative reports from abroad of the menacing language of German 
diplomatists, which had, of course, been made with sufficient 
publicity to ensure their repetition, produced a disquieting im- 
pression on the French political world, always with the exception 
of M. Delcassé, who saw through the whole artifice. The fact that 
almost identical language was being used in different capitals, 
coupled with the portentous canards circulated in Paris by such 
persons as Prince von Donnersmarck, and other German agents, 
together with the belligerent tone of the German press, ultimately 
caused a convulsion in the French capital, with the result that 
when the Sultan of Morocco, undemGerman instigation, rejected 
the French programme of reforms and proposed an international 
conference as an alternative, M. Delcassé’s second resignation 
(June 6) was accepted. Cabinets are not composed of heroes ; 
but we must remember in justice to the French that this devilish 
plot had been craftily contrived, and that the mass of the nation 
had not been educated up to regard Morocco as a vital interest. 


Germany revelled in her triumph, and the promotion of the 
Imperial Chancellor, Bilow, from Count to 


any Prince on the same day as the resignation of M. 
sed Delcassé was regarded as measuring the triumph 
Unmasked. 


of German over French diplomacy. M. Rouvier, 
the French Premier, wisely decided to take over M. Delcassé’s 
portfolio so that he might examine the situation for himself, and 
he at once invited the German Government to formulate its 
grievances. But at the end of a fortnight of negotiations very 
little progress had been made, meanwhile it had begun to dawn 
upon Paris that Morocco was merely a pretext, the real object 
being to open up generally Franco-German relations with the 
object of reducing France to the position of a diplomatic satel- 
lite of Germany. This policy has been candidly and cynically 
explained to the French people by German publicists, inter alia 
by Dr. Schiemann, the Professor of History in the University of 
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Berlin, whose pompous weekly lucubrations in the Kreuz-zeitung 
derive increased importance from the fact that he has lately been 
“taken up” by the German Emperor, whom he accompanied on his 
yachting adventures in the Mediterranean—a fact to which the 
worthy Professor loyally alludes in many of his articles and in all his 
interviews. In conversation with the Berlin correspondent of the 
Paris Temps Dr. Schiemann confessed that Morocco was “a mere 
incident in the general ensemble, which extended far beyond the 
affairs of the Sherifian Empire,” and comprised such questions as 
the subject of neutrality atsea. “ Will France and Germany, who 
are in an identical position towards England, maintain their former 
regulations and get them recognised ? Or will they accept those 
of England, which will be tantamount to rendering a war in 
distant seas impossible for them ?” Morocco wasa mere starting- 
point. “ What we all want in Germany is an understanding, a 
rapprochement with France.” Unfortunately the only attraction 
to Germany of any rapprochement with another Power is that it 
should be directed against somebody else, and therefore it is not 
surprising that Professor Schiemann’s rapprochement with France 
is to be directed against ourselves. Germany would not even 
permit her neighbour to remain neutral in the event of a conflict 
between Great Britain and Germany. 
To my mind it would be difficult for France to remain neutral in the event 
of a conflict between Germany and Great Britain. Indeed it would be 
mpossible for her to maintain such a position between two adversaries 
equally anxious to have her on their side. Moreover Germany, since her 
experience under M. Delcassé, would be entitled to mistrust France, especially 
with the recollection of the Treaties entered into by Napoleon III. France 
therefore must choose which side she would take in case of a conflict between 
Germany and England, and on whichever side she might be drawn by her 
interests, she would become involved in hostilities and threatened with war 
on her own soil.* 


France has been literally flooded with similar menaces which 
afford a complete justification of the statement 
from which we started, viz., that the German 
Emperor is seeking “to force France into a 
fighting alliance with Germany against Great Britain.” The 
main argument is of an exceedingly practical character, viz., 


Warnings to 
France. 


* Such effrontery almost takes one’s breath away, but no assertion is sur- 
prising on the lips of a Professor of History who treats facts as they are 
treated by Dr. Schiemann, In the course of this same interview with the 
Temps correspondent he described the National Review as “the organ of a 
syndicate organised to thwart good relations” between France and Germany 
(Za National Review . . . est Porgane d’un véritable syndicat organisé contre 
nos bons rapports). This is what Lord Randolph Churchill once felicitously 
described as “ the wilful diffusion of political error in regard to a matter of 
fact”—in plain parlance a downright lie. 
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that Great Britain, owing to her military weakness, would be 
unable to assist France in repelling a German invasion, and 
that even though the British Navy sweep the German flag from 
the sea, and shatter the Kaiser’s dreams of Weltpolitik, this 
would only increase the penalties inflicted by victorious Germany 
on conquered France. Therefore the French are summoned to 
abandon their entente cordiale with Great Britain, who is a broken 
reed, in favour of a working alliance with Germany, which would 
at once ensure the security of her soil, and enable her to reap 
such military glory as would completely efface the humiliations 
of 1870. According to the Gaulois, the Emperor’s confidential 
agent, Prince von Donnersmarck, had permitted himself to use 
the following language, prior to M. Delcassé’s resignation, in the 
course of his propaganda with French editors and politicians: * 


The Emperor respects your Army. He knows both its merits and its 
failings. In the event of war you may be victorious, but if you are vanquished 
peace will be signed in Paris. Do you expect that England will make common 
cause with you, and will attempt a diversion you might profit from on the Ger- 
man coast? That maybe. Let us suppose things are as favourable as possible 
for you. She bombards our ports, destroys our fleet, ruins ourcolonies. With 
your milliards we repair the damage of every kind that she has done us. She may 
think herself invulnerable at home, but if we occupy your territory she will be 
powerless to dislodge us from it. And, now, let us look at what I shall call the 
other side of the medal. France does not threaten Germany. According to 
the phrase of my friend Gambetta, she is always thinking of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, but is never talking about them. Other more immediate questions engage 
her attention, for the world is wide enough for a great nation like yours to be 
able to find the wherewithal to satisfy her ambitions, and to postpone hopes 
unattainable at the present time. 


On another occasion Prince von Donnersmarck explained 
that 


the dernier mot of the question raised by Germany will not be uttered at Fez 
orin Paris. Russia, frustrated of her hopes in the Far East, is henceforth 
going to turn her ambitions towards Constantinople. It is there that the real 
piece, of which the Morocco incident is but a prologue, will ke played. The 
protagonists will be Russia, Germany and England. A great nation like 
France may find in this formidable conflict of interests the opportunity of 
reviving her glorious military and diplomatic traditions. The moment is 
therefore ripe to subordinate everything to the army and navy ; 


i¢., a French army and navy under German control. An alter- 
native and not less ambitious programme was unfolded to the 
French public in the columns of the Echo de Paris by a Deputy 


® Lord Lyveden, who has lately been touring in Germany with the British 
Association for the Study of Municipal Institutions, is reported to have said, 
“Hang all those who sow dissension between the two nations” (England and 
Germany). Might not his lordship make a suitable beginning with Dr. 
Schiemann, Prince von Donnersmarck, and even more illustrious persons who 
are engaged in the discreditable manceuvres exposed in these pages? 
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of the Reichstag, who was editorially described as a prominent 
personage in Germany, who had for many years been initiated 
in the foreign policy of the Empire. President Roosevelt, who 
is said to be greatly enamoured of Wilhelm II., and to have 
fallen somewhat under the hypnotic influence of that astute 
Teuton, Count Speck von Sternburg, should be interested to 
know that France is being encouraged by Germans in Europe 
(who speak a totally different language to what Count Sternburg 
speaks in Washington) to join a great continental combination 
for the purpose of resisting Anglo-Saxon pretensions. In the 
words of this Deputy of the Reichstag : 

In presence of the common danger involved in the absorbing programme 

of economic conquests of the Anglo-Saxons, why should not the peoples of the 
old Continent, who are all threatened to the same extent in their vital 
interests, forget their past quarrels in order to defend their collective patri- 
mony? What is the wounded amour propre of some and the loss of wealth 
of others compared to the general ruin of their commerce and their industry 
which threatens them all ? 
The German Deputy agreed with Dr. Schiemann and the other 
journalistic janissaries of the Wilhelmstrasse that the Morocco 
question was a mere pretext. It is unnecessary for us to make 
any comment upon these articles as the subject is exhausted by 
the luminous observation of the Echo de Paris : 

What is aimed at is to induce France to make a radical change in her 
foreign policy: to compel her to cancel the ex¢en/es and agreements she has 
concluded, to accept definitely the Treaty of Frankfurt without any compen- 
sation, to renounce the legitimate ambition of playing a part in the world, and 
finally to sign her permanent downfall. France has not picked a quarrel with 
anybody, and does not seek to do so, but she intends to retain her independence. 


That the resignation of M. Delcassé was a distinct score for 
Overshooting Germany is indisputable, but in order to appraise 
the Mark. the episode at its proper value we must remember 
that the German intrigue was not the sole factor 

in the fall of this great public servant. The late French Foreign 
Minister was intimately identified with the policy of the Russian 
Alliance, and had survived many Ministerial crises, because, in 
the language of his enemies, he was “necessary to St. Peters- 
burg.” French Radicals had long resented the supposed sub- 
ordination of Republican policy to Russian interests, and with 
the decline of Russian prestige in France, which was as much due 
to the Tsar’s terrible administration as to the débdcle inthe Far 
East,'M. Delcassé’sauthority in his Partyand among his colleagues 
sensibly deteriorated. His Socialistic enemies in the Chamber who 
abhorred the Russian Alliance had redoubled their attacks ever 
since Vladimir’s Day, while each successive Russian reverse 
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brought adherents to their standard, and it is doubtful whether in 

any case he could have survived the Japanese Trafalgar. There 

had already been serious difficulties between M. Delcassé and M. 

Rouvier as to the prudence of floating another Russian loan in 

Paris, nor would it be rash to assume that M. Delcassé and his 
colleagues did not see eye to eye on such critical questions 
as the stringent enforcement of the Laws of Neutrality against 
the Baltic fleet. Far be it from us to echo any such reflections. 
In the opinion of all impartial observers, M. Delcassé is the 
greatest Foreign Minister yet produced by the Third Republic. 
We may be sure that the German Embassy in Paris kept the 
Wilhelmstrasse closely posted in each successive anti-Delcassé 
development, and that the German demonstration against him 
developed as his position became more precarious, so that 
Berlin might claim the kudos of driving him from office. Had he 
known how to follow up his victory, the Kaiser would have scored 
a real triumph, but moderation is not one of his characteristics. 
M. Rouvier was admittedly anxious to meet Germany in an 
accommodating spirit on the question of Morocco, and was de- 
termined that no question of amour propre should stand in the 
way of a frank and free exchange of views. But, as we have 
seen, Germany seeks something which France is unwilling to 
grant, and up to the time of going to Press the Morocco problem 
is no nearer solution, and it looks very much (though it is dangerous 
to prophesy as regards the international kaleidoscope) as though 
Germany had overshot the mark, as is not infrequently the prac- 
tice of people who suffer from being what is known as “ too clever 
by half.” 


The French Government have presented a conciliatory Note to 
AN Germany, of which the substance is known though 
ote of . ; : 

tadeevedetion. it has not been officially published. Apparently 
this document falls short of German expectations. 

It certainly bears very few traces of the “ panic” which Germany 
prided herself on having created in Paris. While couched in 
moderate language, it is dignified in tone, and asks certain pre- 
liminary questions which it will be difficult for Germany to refuse 
to answer ; and, according as her reply is in the affirmative or 
the negative, we shall know as to whether the Berlin Government 
is prepared to publicly endorse the language put in the mouth 
of the Schiemanns and the Donnersmarcks, or whether on a 
calm reconsideration of the position the German Emperor 
will “conclude,” as the Americans say, that Morocco is a less 
suitable field for the exercise of the “ mailed fist” than he at one 
time imagined. Whatis the position ? Morocco, at the instiga. 
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tion of Germany, has invited the Powers to a Conference. The 
answer of other Powers depends upon the attitude of France. If 
she is prepared to attend an International Conference, Great 
Britain will be willing to follow suit, as our single object is to 
carry out our obligations in the spirit as well as to the letter. 
Italy, Spain, the United States, Russia, the Dual Monarchy, and, 
indeed, the world at large, will do likewise. France’s definitive 
reply is, therefore, all-important; and before giving it, M. Rouvier 
has asked certain questions of the German Government, ‘and 
herein lies the significance of the French Note, which states that 
France, while not opposed to the principle of a Conference, 
must—in the words of the Paris correspondent of the Times— 
“acquire the certainty that the Conference is not going to be 
called upon to revise the Anglo-French entente, or the Convention 
which France has signed with Spain.” France has adopted an 
unimpeachable diplomatic position. As the unerring Berlin 
correspondent of the Times points out : 

The weakness of the German case lies in the fact that no Government 
except the German has dreamed of challenging the position of France on the 
agreements which she has concluded with the two most closely interested 
Powers—Great Britain and Spain. The attempt to invoke the interests of other 
Powers in behalf of the German action is therefore entirely gratuitous, and has 


not received the slightest encouragement in any non-German quarter. In this 
regard it would not be too much to speak of the practical isolation of Germany. 


Europe desires that this incident may be closed. Is it not time 
for the intervention of those moderating in- 
fluences which have more than once restrained 
the dangerous tendencies of Wilhelm II.? Inthe 
first place there are Prussia’s partuers in the German Empire, 
such as Saxony and Bavaria, and in the second place 
Germany’s allies in the Triple Alliance, viz., the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the King of Italy. Will they not inter- 
vene and save Europe from the Potsdam Peril, which is an 
infinitely greater menace to the well-being of the civilised 
world than the Yellow Peril, the Anglo-Saxon Peril, or the 
various other spectres which have been conjured up bya diseased 
imagination ? Great Britain’s attitude has been clear and unequi- 
vocal throughout the Morocco crisis, and it is satisfactory to 
know that German efforts to misrepresent British policy in Paris 
have recoiled upon their authors. France has loyally ful- 
filled her engagements regarding Egypt, and we shall do no less 
concerning Morocco, and we are inclined to believe that the 
present manceuvres, so far from separating England and France, 
will only tend to consolidate the entente cordiale. If there be 
any constructive statesmanship in Europe we should see the 


A League of 
Peace. 
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formation of a great League of Peace embracing all those nations 
who do not covet their neighbour’s goods. The crisis calls for 
combination. It may be France’s turn to-day, but it will be our 
turn to-morrow. Every capital in Europe, from Christiania 
to the Hague, from the Hague to Madrid, from Madrid to 
Budapest, and from Budapest to St. Petersburg, is jointly and 
severally interested in policing the devouring ambitions which 
centre in Potsdam. The episode has a special moral for this 
country, as is admirably enforced in the article which we pub- 
lish upon “ British Foreign Policy” from the group of writers 
who have occasionally illuminated the National Review during 
the last four years. We shall never be able to exercise our 
legitimate influence as a pillar of European peace so long as 
we deliberately cultivate military impotence. This is the ABC 
of Foreign policy, and it is no credit to our Parliamentary Man- 
darins that they sedulously ignore the problem which oppresses 
every thinking Englishman. The National Service League is pro- 
vided with a fresh lever for prising its propaganda into the British 
mind. We wish it all success in its patriotic labours. Con- 
scription is wholly unsuited to the needs of this country, but the 
universal training to the use of arms of able-bodied adults is an 
imperious necessity. We must be in a position to send a large 
army abroad—which can only be founded on a national reserve— 
unless we are prepared tostand by and see Europe gradually 
eaten, leaf by leaf like an artichoke. The need of defending our 
own Empire calls with no less eloquence for this great reform. But 
our political Gallios care for none of these things. Our so-called 
governing classes are absorbed in Bridge, Golf and Motor Cars, 
while the mass of the country, if one may judge by the popular 
Press, divide their attention between crime and cricket. Will 
England wake up before it is too late ? 


It was obvious, when we last went to press, that a crisis had 
arrived in the twenty-five years’ controversy 
between Sweden and Norway, but few were 
prepared for the revolution of the last few weeks, 
which has resulted in the severance of a Union which had endured 
for ninety years, and which was generally regarded by the outside 
world as a manifest advantage to both countries. According to 
Mr. Gladstone, who was wont to parade the case of Sweden 
and Norway as a conclusive argument in favour of Irish Home 
Rule, dualism had effected ‘‘ not discord, not convulsions, not 
hatred, not aversion, but a constantly growing sympathy,” and 
he ventured to predict, with an insight worthy of Cobden, 
VOL. XLV 49 


Sweden and 
Norway. 
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that the tie between them “never is to be broken.” It would 
take too long, nor would it serve much purpose, to review 
the causes of a rupture which cannot fail to excite the concern 
and solicitude of every disinterested nation, however much it 
may gratify those Powers who hope to prosper through the 
weakening and disintegration of their neighbours. Incompati- 
bility of temper was responsible for the quarrel which came 
to a head on the question of a separate Consular Service, a 
concession which Norway had been endeavouring to extort 
from Sweden for some years, and which at one time Sweden 
seemed inclined to yield; but subsequently, according to the 
Christiania view, the Stockholm Government began to shuffle. 
But as the bisection of the Consular Service would involve two 
Foreign offices and two Foreign policies the hesitation and 
reluctance of all Unionists is intelligible. The Norwegian 
Parliament (the Storthing) finally resolved to brook no further 
delay, and accordingly passed a law creating a separate Consular 
Service, which was duly presented to King Oscar by the Nor- 
wegian delegation of Cabinet Ministers which represents the 
Norwegian Cabinet at Stockholm. The King unhesitatingly 
refused to sanction this measure because, had he assented to it, 
he would have committed the Crown to the Norwegian view, 
whereupon the Norwegian Ministry tendered their resignation, 
which his Majesty declined to accept. The Storthing, ignoring 
the recognised constitutional procedure for overcoming the 
Royal veto, retaliated by unanimously passing a resolution 
deposing the King, of which the text was as follows : 


Whereas all the members of the Ministry have resigned their offices ; whereas 
his Majesty the King has declared himself unable to procure for the country a 
new Government ; and whereas the constitutional Royal power has thus ceased 
to be in function, the Storthing authorises the members of the Ministry re- 
signing to-day, for the present, in the capacity of a Norwegian Government, 
to exercise the authority vested in the King in accordance with the fundamental 
law of the Kingdom of Norway and the laws in force, with such modifications 
as are necessitated by the fact that the Union with Sweden under one King 
has been dissolved in consequence of the King’s having ceased to act as 
Norwegian King. 


The President (M. Berner) then proceeded to read an Address 
from the Storthing to King Oscar, attributing 
the friction between the two countries to the 
divergent view they had taken of the Union, 
which Sweden was ever seeking to extend and Norway to restrict. 
According to this document, which was the piéce justicatif of 
Norway : 


The Union was justified as long as it was able to contribute towards the 


Norway’s 
Justification. 
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furthering of the welfare and prosperity of both peoples, together with the 
maintenance of their independence as sovereign States. But above the Union 
stands for us Norwegians our Norwegian, and for the Swedes the Swedish, 
native land ; and more valuable than political union is the feeling of solidarity 
and free concord of both peoples. To this sympathy between the Norwegian 
and Swedish peoples, which ought to secure the prosperity of both peoples and 
be their strength outwardly, the Union has become a danger. 

Nothing was more striking throughout these revolutionary pro- 
ceedings than the spontaneous expressions of friendship towards 
the people of Sweden and the dynasty. According to the 
Address : 

At the moment when the Union is being dissolved the Norwegian people 
has no higher desire than to live at peace and to maintain a good understand- 
ing with every one, not least with the people of Sweden, and with the dynasty 
under whose rule our country, in spite of much bitter strife about the Union, 
has made such important intellectual and material progress. And as testimony 
that the Norwegian people’s work and struggle for the complete independence 
of their country have not arisen from any animosity against the Royal House 
or the Swedish people, and have left no bitterness against any of them, the 
Storthing respectfully begs to solicit your Majesty’s concurrence with a view 
to obtaining permission for a Prince to be elected King of Norway, the Prince 
having to renounce his hereditary right to the Throne of Sweden. 


It was predicted : 


The day when the Norwegian people elects its own King to ascend the old 
Throne of Norway will initiate an era of tranquil working years for Norway, of 
good and hearty relationship to the Swedish people, and of peace, unity, and 
faithful concord in the north for the defence of the culture of the nations, their 
freedom, and independence. 

Fully satisfied herecf, the Storthing ventures to express the confident hope 
that that which has now happened will turn out best for every one, and for 
your Majesty as well, for whose person the Norwegian people will maintain 
unabated its high esteem and affection. 

This memorable Address was voted by 112 members out of the 
117 composing the House, the only dissentients being five Social- 
ists, after which the whole Assembly rose to its feet and remained 
standing while the President delivered a short and impressive 
speech declaring that the Storthing was fully conscious of the 
great responsibility it had undertaken in order to uphold the 
honour and rights of Norway as a sovereign realm, and to give 
the country a lawfully constituted government. So far as can be 
judged at thisdistance, the action of the Norwegian Parliament has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by the nation, though, according 
to the Times Christiania correspondent, many Norwegians who 
had grown up under the Union, which they had laboured to 
preserve, “have steeled themselves to follow the Government 
policy, which, after much heart-searching, they have come to 
believe offers the best prospect of making the dissolution of the 
present impracticable Union a purely Scandinavian affair.” The 
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Norwegians are full of grit, and there would be no wavering on 
their part. They would loyally uphold the Government to which 
they had given their confidence; “ but the feelings of many of 
Norway’s most devoted sons may be compared to those of a 
man who has made up his mind after long reflection to make a 
total change in his plans for life rather than to those of a man who 
has come into a fortune.” 


At the outset Sweden seems to have been lost in amazement 
at the conduct of Norway, but amazement 
rapidly gave way to anger, aroused by the 
cavalier treatment of a beloved and venerable 
Sovereign. There was a certain amount of tall talk as to 
the necessity of “bringing Norway to reason” &c., which 
excited some anxiety among the well-wishers of both 
countries lest in the heat of the moment some regrettable step 
should be taken which might permanently embitter their 
relations. Happily King Oscar is every inch a King, and he has 
displayed unusual moral qualities throughout this painful crisis. 
He shared the universal resentment of the Swedish nation at the 
harsh and drastic conduct of their neighbour, which cut him to 
the quick, and he replied to the Resolution and Address of the 
Storthing in a strong and statesmanlike letter, denying that he had 
in any way violated the Constitution in vetoing the Consular 
Law, and pointing out that the action of the Norwegian 
Parliament was illegal until the consent of Sweden had 
been sought and the two States were mutually agreed to 
dissolve the Union. There ensued a _ period of some 
suspense, during which the Storthing formally proclaimed the 
Dissolution of the Union. It was noted as of happy omen that 
in many of the churches where the announcement was made 
prayers were offered for King Oscar. The Sovereign refused to 
receive a deputation bringing the Address from the Storthing, 
but he allowed one of his ministers to receive it. The 
Swedish Parliament (the Riksdag), was summoned for an 
extraordinary Session to consider the situation on June 21, 
and was opened in state by the King. The Royal Speech was 
a moving document with a strong personal note. “To my 
sorrow the country which for nearly a century has been united 
with Sweden by a legal bond has, contrary to my will and to 
its sworn engagement, taken steps to sever this bond.” The 
King reiterated his denial of having violated the Constitution, and 
claimed to have “acted as my conscience compelled me to act, 
and I feel convinced that every impartial judge of the circum- 
stances will find that my action, while strictly within the limits 


Sweden’s 
Attitude. 
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of the Constitution, was dictated by a sincere and honest regard 
for the true interests of both countries.” There had not only 
been “an encroachment on my rights as King of Sweden, but 
also an attempt to sever the Union with Sweden, which is founded 
on a mutual agreement.” As this vitally concerned the Swedish 
people, Parliament had been summoned “ in order that you may 
concert with me as to the measures which are rendered neces- 
sary by the decision of the Storthing, and take such steps as 
may counteract the evil effects for Sweden.” In a reassuring 
passage his Majesty declared that “it is not intended to repel 
injustice by force. However important for the safety of the 
Scandinavian nation the Union may be, it is not worth the 
sacrifices which its maintenance by coercion would entail. Of 
little use to Sweden, in truth, would the Union be, if Norway 
had to be forced into it.” The Speech from the Throne ended 
with an earnest appeal to his people to be governed by “ prudent 
self-control, and God will grant Sweden the inward union and 
power which will enable her to recover within her own frontiers 
what by separation from Norway she will lose outside.” Accord- 
ing to the Times Stockholm correspondent the prevalent feeling 
throughout this momentous ceremony was “one of extreme 
gravity and suppressed emotion. .. . Every face wore an ex- 
pression of mingled sadness and earnestness, and many eyes were 
full of tears.” 


In consonance with the admirable tone and, indeed, magna- 
A Peaceful nimity of the Royal speech, which is known to 
ean have caused the Sovereign much searching of 
heart, the Ministry laid proposals before Parlia- 

ment, the pith of which lay in the recommendation submitted 
for the King’s sanction that powers should be obtained from the 
Riksdag “‘ for your Majesty’s Government to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Norwegian Storthing to conclude a conditional 
convention regulating matters which, in view of the dissolution 
of the Union, may be deemed to require adjustment.” In 
approving this proposal in Council the King had made the 
following declaration which was a great damper to the fire-eaters : 
It is a painful step which my Cabinet advises me to take. My con- 
science bears witness that I Lave throughout my long reign honestly and 
earnestly endeavoured to carry out the object I undertook to further on 
ascending the Throne—the welfare of the two brother nations. It is a cause 
of painful emotion to me now to have to set my hand to the severing ofa 
Union in which I firmly believe lies the safety, the independence, and the 
prosperity of the two kingdoms. In consenting to this I do so in order to 
avoid a greater evil, and in the firm conviction that a Union to which both 


parties do not give their free and willing consent would be of no real advantage 
to either, 
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It is not surprising to hear that the demeanour of the Swedish 
Sovereign and Government in the face of an unwarrantable 
provocation has madea good impression in Norway. Indeed, it is 
generally hoped that thecrisis has passeditsacute stage, and that the 
two nations are now on the high road to an amicable settlement, 
though there is still plenty of scope for mischief-makers, and 
it is evident that a considerable section of the Swedish people 
are unable to emulate the sagacity and self-restraint of their 
Sovereign. The one conclusive guarantee of a friendly dissolu- 
tion would be the announcement that King Oscar had acceded 
to the petition of the Storthing to allow a Prince of the House 
of Bernadotte to ascend the Norwegian throne. Until this all- 
important question of the sovereignty is settled the door remains 
open for an endless amount of intrigue, and it is not surprising 
to hear the sinister suggestion that Norway should constitute 
itself a Republic under the “ protection” of the omnivorous 
Wilhelm II, The German Press has preserved a significant 
silence throughout a crisis which, we may be sure, the Wilhelm- 
strasse is only waiting for the psychological moment to turn to 
account. It is devoutly to be desired that Stockholm and 
Christiania may come to terms before outsiders have a chance 
of meddling. 


However untoward may be the rupture between Sweden and 
Disiehenetion Norway, there is some prospect that these two 

of the Dual nations will disagree amicably, and there is a 
reasonable expectation that the pressure of events 
will compel their cordialco-operation in thefuture. 
Very different is the outlook in the Dual Monarchy, where centri- 
fugal forces have also got the upper hand, while the rising 
temper of Vienna and Budapest augurs ill for the peace of Central 
Europe. This is a far graver question for the rest of the 
world. The integrity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is recog- 
nised as being one of the greatest of European interests. Were 
Austria and Hungary to fall asunder, there is nothing to save the 
former from the capacious German maw, while the independence 
of such a small State as Hungary between two gigantic and un- 
scrupulous neighbours would not be worth many years’ purchase. 
Unfortunately, such considerations are for the time being com- 
pletely ignored on both sides of the Leitha. Austria is determined 
that Hungary shall be governed according to Austrian ideas. 
Hungary, on her side, is equally resolved to emancipate herself 
from Viennese tutelage; and the Hungarian National party, which 
now dominates the Parliament of Budapest, rejects every 
compromise with the Crown, apparently because the Emperor- 
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King is regarded as being more of an Emperor than a King, #.¢., 
he views the common affairs of the Monarchy from the Austrian 
standpoint. It is to be hoped that Englishmen will discuss this 
crisis with the same sang-froid and detachment as they have dis- 
played towards the Scandinavian controversy, though as all our 
Hungarian news filters through Vienna, it is not unnatural that 
so far we have been rather inclined to echo the opinions and 
prejudices of the Austrian capital—an attitude against which 
Mr. Francis Kossuth entered an earnest protest in a recent num- 
ber of the National Review. Let us by all means express our 
sympathy for the revered Emperor Francis Joseph, who is the 
most respected of living Continental Sovereigns. Let us follow 
the fortunes of the struggle as closely as we may, but we should 
carefully abstain from espousing either side in our imperfect 
knowledge of the issues at stake. The single interest of Great 
Britain, and of all peacefully disposed Powers, is that some com- 
promise may be effected between the Crown and its Hungarian 
subjects, and that there may be sufficient forbearance on both 
sides to save Europe from that catastrophe which has been the 
nightmare of the present generation. At the time of writing 
the outlook is ominous. 


Our readers will recollect that the Tisza Government was com- 
A “Cabinet of pletely routed at the General Election some 

Transition.” months ago by a coalition of all the anti-Minis- 
terial parties. There ensued prolonged negotia- 
tions between the Crown and the Opposition, which broke down 
because the King (Francis Joseph) felt unable to assent to the pro- 
gramme of the Party of Independence, who insisted inter alia that 
the language of command in the Hungarian army should be Mag- 
yar. Ultimately a so-called “ Cabinet of Transition” was formed 
under the Premiership of Baron Fejervary, who had no serious 
following in either House of Parliament, his appointment being 
simply due to the necessity of carrying on the King’s business. On 
June 21 the new Government met the Legislature at Budapest, 
with the inevitable result that a vote of no confidence was carried 
in both Houses against Baron Fejervary. The House of Magnates 
appears to have behaved with its usual decorum, and the Lower 
House with its usual indecorum. We are indebted to the Times 
Viennese correspondent for a graphic account of its extraordi- 
nary proceedings. The first Order of the Day was the registra- 
tion of the Royal Rescript substituting the Fejervary Cabinet for 
the Tisza Cabinet, the passage conveying the Monarch’s greetings 
to his “‘ true Magyars” being greeted with mocking laughter from 
the Opposition. Ina conciliatory speech the Premier expressed 
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his regret that no Government had been formed from the™ma jo- 
rity of the Chamber, and the hope that his Administration would 
shortly be rendered superfluous by an agreement making 
such a Cabinet possible. He and his colleagues intended 
to act in a strictly constitutional manner, and to do their utmost 
to restore normal Parliamentary conditions. As a Cabinet of 
Affairs they requested the House for a ten months’ vote on 
account, and a normal contingent of recruits, their programme 
also comprising Bills for public works and a resolution regard- 
ing the election of a deputation to establish the Hungarian quota 
of contribution tocommon expenditure. The Premier demanded 
that these matters should be promptly dealt with. The President 
of the Chamber intervened with the objection that the Rescript 
appointing the new Cabinet being the only Order of the Day, 
must be disposed of before the Ministerial programme could be 
considered, upon which Baron Fejervary announced the arrival 
of another Royal Rescript, which he proposed should be read 
and transmitted to the House of Magnates. A violent tumult arose, 
as the Chamber suspected that this second Rescript would simply 
prorogue Parliament, and the President declared that no business 
could be disposed of until the first Rescript had been dealt with. 
The Premier replied that the King had the right to be heard at 
any moment, and reiterated his demand that the second Rescript 
should be immediately read. Count Tisza supported this view, 
which was contested by Mr. Kossuth and endorsed by Count Julius 
Andrassy, who, however, denounced those who had placed the 
King in such an invidious position. Nevertheless the Presiden- 
tial view was maintained by a large majority, upon which Baron 
Fejervary and his colleagues withdrew from the House. 


Mr. Kossuth then moved that the Chamber should register the 
Rescript of appointment, and express its distrust 
of the Fejervary Cabinet as being incompatible 
with the Parliamentary form of government. 
This motion was carried by a two-thirds majority. After this the 
second Rescript, proroguing Parliament till September 15, was 
read amid a continuous uproar, but the House declined to be 
prorogued and continued sitting. The ex-Premier, Baron Banffy, 
moved a resolution declaring the prorogation of Parliament before 
the granting of supply to be illegal and unconstitutional, for- 
bidding the payment of the Hungarian quota of contribution to 
Austro-Hungarian common expenditure, summoning counties 
and communes to collect no taxes nor enrol recruits, and de- 
nouncing as illegal and unconstitutional any eventual calling 
out of reservists for military service. This motion, which was 
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greeted with sinister shouts of “ Long live Norway,” was carried 
by a two-thirds majority, upon which the proceedings closed. 
Hungary is apparently committed to a policy of “ passive resist- 
ance” to the Crown. Baron Fejervary has unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to relinquish the Premiership, for as we go to press it 
is announced that he is commanded to remain by the King. The 
Opposition are organising themselves as a Vigilance Committee, 
and Count Albert Apponyi proclaims “ the urgency of organising 
national resistance in every corner of the land.” Meanwhile the 
Austrian Premier, Baron Gautsch has informed the Vienna Reichs- 
rath that “the Austrian Government was prepared for any and 
every eventuality, and would not fail energetically to defend Aus- 
trian interests in any and every situation.” The Dual Monarchy 
was Mr. Gladstene’s second object-lesson in Home Rule. Irish 
Devolutionists and other disintegrators could profitably watch 
developments in Austria-Hungary. 


After all these “ alarums and excursions” abroad it would be 

agreeable to find repose and refreshment at home. 
’ There is plenty of repose but very little refresh- 
ment. Candour compels us to recognise that our domestic 
politics are in a deplorable plight, which is all the more depress- 
ing because there is no prospect of any improvement. The 
present Government proceeds from blunder to blunder, and has 
developed a positive genius for exasperating the community. As 
a consequence there is a general and growing desire to sweep it 
into the limbo of forgotten things. This sentiment is however 
tempered by the profound contempt inspired by the Opposition. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the most valuable Ministerial 
asset. Mr. Balfour isa marvellously skilful Parliamentary fencer, 
whose dexterous passes still fascinate and hypnotise the House 
of Commons, but his influence upon the country is probably nil, 
and serious people cannot help being impressed and oppressed 
by the fact that he takes a purely Parliamentary view of every 
public question. The doctrines propounded some weeks ago in the 
Premier’s speech on National Defence, have since been rejected by 
every intelligent Englishman in a position to form an independent 
opinion, and it is now mournfully realised that the Committee of 
National Defence, from which great things were expected, so far 
from being organised and equipped to work out in peace-time the 
problems of war on the lines of the German General Staff, and 
thus save us from any repetition of the ruinous experience of 
“ muddling through,” is simply another device for smothering the 


|Home Affairs 


expert, and exploiting his influence in Parliamentary interests. 


The British Mandarin, who bears an extraordinary resemblance 
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to the Chinese Mandarin, whose sole object is to “ save face,” is 
determined to prevent the country from realising the flagrant 
temptation which a wealthy unarmed community offers under 
modern conditions to armed and aggressive neighbours, because 
such adiscovery would involve a complete condemnation of our 
whole /Jaissez faire military policy. 


Last month our greatest soldier, Lord Roberts, was cited by 
_ ae, Mr. Balfour in support of the comfortable doctrine 
Cire that the invasion of England is, practically speak- 
ing, impossible. Much surprise, therefore, has 
been caused this month by the issue of an earnest and eloquent 
personal appeal by Lord Roberts, asking the country to contribute 
the sum of £100,000 for the encouragement of rifle-shooting, on 
the irresistible ground that “in the last resort the independence 
of a State depends not only on the willingness, but the ability of 
the nation as a whole to take up arms in self-defence.” Far be it 
from us to criticise Lord Roberts. We yield to none in our 
admiration for the man who, five years ago, literally plucked the 
Empire out of the fire. But we venture to inquire whether Lord 
Roberts’ name has not been taken in vain in the House of 
Commons. If he regarded the invasion of England as outside the 
range of practical politics, what part can rifle-shooting play in 
ourischeme of national life ? The position is somewhat bewilder- 
ing. The German General Staff is known to regard England as 
invadable, and is making both naval and military preparations for 
the execution of this great enterprise, which will be executed when 
it is least expected, and without any preliminary discussions in the 
Reichstag. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, on the authority of 
the Committee of Defence, declares that we are invulnerable even 
in the absence of our Army and Navy, and he quotes Lord Roberts 
as his principal expert. Within a few weeksiLord Roberts appeals 
to his countrymen to learn the use of the rifle in order that they 
may defend their hearths and homes, which is prima facie evidence 
that he shares the view of the German General Staff rather than 
that of the Defence Committee, as it cannot be seriously suggested 
that even such an efficient rifle club as that of Newlands Corner 
would keep the Russians out of Afghanistan! Such a problem 
one might imagine would be regarded as an issue not unworthy 
of Parliamentary debate, and if his Majesty’s Government failed 
to realise its importance, it might be that his Majesty’s Opposition 
would recall them to a sense of their duty by moving the ad- 
journment of the House. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his friends are literally panting to govern the Empire, for 
which task they are fully convinced of their own capacity, but, 
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unfortunately, they do not care a row of pins for the most im- 
portant of all questions confronting a national Government, viz., 
the safety of the State. They are engaged in the far more con- 
genial occupation of “ nosing around” the War Stores scandals. 
The present Government has been a profound disappointment 
and discouragement to the country ; but, however unfit it may 
be to fulfil its duties, no one can hope for better things from a 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, to which it is now stated; the 
Liberal Imperialists are reconciled and the Union Free Traders 
are not averse. Was ever a great country presented with more 
humiliating alternatives? If England has the Front Benches 
she deserves, what is the matter with England ? 


As every national interest is subordinated to Parliamentary 
Th considerations, it might have been expected by the 

e mae : 
Putiementery unsophisticated that at any rate the affairs of the 
_ House of Commons would be conducted with a 

Pantomime. . 

due regard to economy and efficiency. The exact 
opposite is the case. Parliamentary proceedings may be epitom- 
ised as a waste of time and a loss of temper. At the opening of 
the Session the Government put forward a legislative programme, 
containing two measures of real importance. In the first place 
there was the Aliens Bill, of which the second reading has since 
been carried byan overwhelming majority, but of which nothing 
more has been heard. Were it abandoned to-morrow it would 
but share the fate of the only other important measure mentioned 
in the Royal Speech, viz., Redistribution. The Prime Minister 
has now informed the House of Commons that he ‘“‘ cannot ap- 
point a day for introducing the proposal in question.” This is 
a serious breach of faith, because many members have continued 
supporting the Government on the understanding that this urgent 
question would be dealt with,and the action of the Ministry is all the 
more scandalous because they are never tired of declaring that the 
Union is in danger. Why, then, do they refuse to save it by re- 
ducing the dangerous and unfair preponderance of Irish Mem- 
bers? The Government prefers to waste the time of the House 
with their crude and vote-catching Bill for dealing with the unem- 
ployed. That the House as a whole is ceasing to care for serious 
politics, and has caught the trivial tone of its leaders, is shown by 
the unnecessary amount of time consumed during the past 
month on the subject of the Speakership. It is a relatively 
immaterial question as to whether Mr. Gully or Mr. Lowther 
occupies the Chair—a position which probably at least a hundred 
Members are fully qualified to fill. It is certainly one of the 
plums of public life, as the Speaker receives a salary of {5000 a 
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year as well as a palace to live in, and retires to a Viscountcy 
and a pension of £4000 a year. For once we confess to having 
some sympathy with Mr. Keir Hardie, who moved to reduce this 
excessive pension, which is altogether disproportionate to the 
occasion when we consider the shabby treatment meted out to 
many eminent public servants who have rendered some solid 
service to the State. The Butler Report, with its suggestion of 
“scandals,” is another subject which has greatly excited the House 
of Commons. The Government, by resisting the very proper 
demand of the Opposition for a serious inquiry, played into the 
hands of their opponents, and ultimately Mr. Balfour found him- 
self compelled to concede at the sword’s point what he had 
previously refused, and what ought to have been granted without 
any pressure. A Royal Commission has at last been constituted 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Farwell, and now that the 
matter is sb judice it would be as well to give it arest. If our 
readers will turn to “ X’s” article on the Butler Report they will 
find some good reasons for suspending their judgment, and others 
for being astonished that such an investigation should ever 
have: been entrusted to an Irish windbag like Sir William 
Butler, who is about as fit to conduct an impartial inquiry as Mr. 
William Redmond or Mr. Swift McNeill. The Government no 


doubt hoped to silence opposition by appointing a well-known 
pro-Boer, just as they tried to conciliate the Nationalists by 
the MacDonnell appointment, and they have only themselves to 
thank for the disagreeable mess in which they are now involved. 
It is an additional handicap on every Unionist candidate. 


Our readers are aware that nearly three months ago Mr. 
' Chamberlain, as the leader of the Tariff Reform 
The Fiscal ; 
Party in the House of Commons, opened nego- 
tiations with Mr. Balfour with the view of effect- 
ing a reunion of the Unionist Party on a common fiscal platform, 
in order to avert a common catastrophe. It was credibly asserted 
at the time we last went to press that an Eirenicon had been 
effected, and that its terms would be proclaimed by the Prime 
Minister at the great demonstration of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations, arranged for June 2, at the Albert 
Hall. Rarely has a speech been awaited with greater interest, 
and rarely has there been a deeper disappointment. For Mr. 
Balfour was as cryptic as ever, and anxious Free Fooders heaved 
a sign of relief. Fortunately Mr. Chamberlain was able to save 
the situation. In addressing a mass meeting at St. Helens, in 
Lancashire, on the following day (June 3) he informed the 
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country, presumably speaking from the knowledge he had acquired 
of Mr. Balfour’s opinions during their prolonged negotiations, that 
the Prime Minister had made a perfectly satisfactory declaration. 
What did Mr. Balfour say? He said last night, Tariff Reform will be the 
most important part of Unionist policy. He said, Colonial Preference will 
therefore be the first item in the future Unionist programme. Then he asked 
all of us through that great audience that the question which, as he truly says, 
touches the whole of the Empire should be referred to the Conference repre- 
senting the whole Empire. He urged, lastly, that the Conference should be 
absolutely free, and he asked that all who were represented at that Conference, 
the Motherland as well as the Colonies, should be free afterwards to consider 
and to deal with the results, whatever they may be. Here is the official pro- 
gramme to which I most heartily subscribe. 
The Spectator points out that “This interpretation, which is 
destined to become a landmark in the history of the Unionist 
Party, has been the subject of fierce controversy, but not a word 
has been said in repudiation of it by Mr. Balfour.’ In the 
course of a debate in the House of Lords (June 5) the Cobdenite 
Mandarins severely cross-examined Lord Lansdowne as to the 
present attitude of the Government on the question of Fiscal 
Reform. Lord Lansdowne, be it remembered, had been a party 
to the negotiations, and therefore his assertion that though he 
had not very carefully collated the speeches of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain, he was under the impression that the latter 
had taken what he said almost textually from the former, 
possesses a certain significance. When the subject was broached 
in the House of Commons on the eve of the Whitsuntide 
adjournment, Mr. Chamberlain read a passage from a speech of 
Mr. Balfour on May 15, 1903, and pointedly declared in the 
Premier’s presence, “ From the beginning of this matter I 
believe that the Prime Minister and myself, in all essentials, 
have stood upon exactly the same platform.” An observation 
which failed to draw any response from the Prime Minister. 


We are delighted that the Tariff Reform Party in Parliament 
What of the 2° convinced that there has been a material im- 
provement in the attitude of official Unionism, 
but, in our opinion, the position will not and can- 
not be satisfactory until the Prime Minister has been persuaded 
to announce in clear and categorical language, such as leaves no 
scope for misinterpretation, that the Unionist Party is pledged to 
Fiscal Reform on these lines : (1) A readjustment of food duties 
with a view to Imperial Preference; (2) a general tariff on 
imported foreign manufactured goods. We are not extravagant 
in asking for such a declaration, and we think that our friends in 
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Parliament ought to be able to secure it. Meanwhile, the question 
of the Colonial Conference remains in some obscurity. It is due 
next year. What will be the feelings of the Colonies if the discus- 
sion of Imperial affairs is to be postponed simply because one 
section of the Empire is engaged in domestic controversy, and 
what hope can there be of developing these Conferences, to 
which all thinking Imperialists attach great importance, if their 
meeting is to depend on the purely party exigencies of the 
Mother Country ? 


Among other important events during this pregnant month 
ne there is the momentous decision of the home 
Government to reform the Indian military system 

in the sense desired, or rather demanded, by Lord Kitchener. 
Although the whole of his proposals have not been adopted, the 
net result is a substantial increase in the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was previously described by the Times 
military correspondent as exercising responsibility without power, 
while the Military Member of Council enjoyed power without 
responsibility. Although as a layman we should hesitate 
twenty times before expressing an opinion on such a com- 
plicated expert question, we cannot help feeling that the change 
makes for the efficiency of the Indian army so long as Lord 
Kitchener remains in command. His own despatch is as con- 
vincing as it is unconventional. , , , The visit of the young 
King of Spain, Alphonso XIII., was a real pleasure to the 
people of London, in spite of the hostility of the weather, and 
he gained the golden opinions of all who came in contact with 
him. It would be a mistake to minimise its political significance, 
as the King is evidently an independent man who does his own 
thinking, and his friendly disposition towards this country is no 
small political asset. The time may be not far distant when once 
more Great Britain and Spain will have need of one another., , 
Another auspicious Royal event was the marriage of Princess 
Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Connaught, to Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus, the eldest son of the Crown Prince of 
Sweden. The match is very popular, and the goodwill and 
sympathy of the country go out to the House of Bernadotte 
at this time of trial and stress. , , , Italy is somewhat exercised 
over a new Papal Encyclical, which suggests that the Pope 
contemplates adopting a less irreconcilable attitude towards 
the Italian Parliament by relaxing his veto upon Clerical voters, 
though it would require a hardened optimist to assume that 
an increase in “black” voters would strengthen the House of 
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Savoy. , , , The book of the past month is of course the third 
volume of the “Times History of the War in South Africa.” 
It is in effect not only an indictment of our military system, but 
also of the Government, the Parliament and the nation which are 
responsible for that system. We do not think that many of our 
readers will agree with the strictures which our distinguished 
contributor “ Student ” thinks fit to pass on Mr. Amery’s work. 
Rather will they feel with us that the Tzmes has rendered a 


conspicuous public service by allowing the whole truth to be 
told under its auspices. 


Two months ago we opened our pages to an appeal on 
behalf of our Japanese allies, and undertook 
Our Japanese , : : 
Fund to forward any donations which might reach us 
to the Japanese Red Cross Society, the Japanese 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Widows and Families Fund, or other 
Committees working in connection with these agencies. Our 
readers have responded liberally. Last month we were able 
to acknowledge the receipt of £264 3s. This month, thanks to 
the generous co-operation of our contemporaries, we have 
received a very much longer list of subscriptions, which we hereby 
gratefully acknowledge. It must not, however, be imagined that 
this exhausts the contributions of the readers and subscribers of 
the Nationai Review many of whom had already subscribed to 
the Red Cross and other funds. We shall be glad to receive at 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s Street, London, S.W., any further sub- 
scriptions which our readers may care to entrust us with, and to 
forward them to the proper quarters, We have already transmitted 
the following amounts :—£250 to the Japanese Red Cross Society ; 
4250 to the Japanese Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Widows and Families 
Fund; £100to Lady MacDonald, the wife of the British Minister 
at Tokyo; £50 to the Committee which is engaged in sending 
out comforts to the troops in Manchuria; as well as £20 to 
Mrs. Bonar, the wife of the British Consul at Kobe, 
£osd. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


IT would be difficult to point out in the history of the world 
three years more momentous than those which have run their 
course since November 1901, when the first “A, B, C” article 
appeared in the National Review. Those who were responsible 
for it urged upon their countrymen the necessity of carefully 
considering the international situation with a view to framing a 
definite scheme of Foreign Policy. At that time Great Britain 
was engaged in the South African War, in which many Con- 
tinental observers expected and hoped to see her worsted. 
That exasperating struggle revealed once more to the world in 
an impressive manner the steadfast character of the British 
race. It made plain that whatever the shortcomings of a small 
section of the upper classes, and however much fanaticism might 
have darkened the intelligence of certain narrow-minded but 
prominent politicians, the heart of the nation beat as sound 
and true as it did a century ago. English endurance always 
profoundly impressed Napoleon. He considered it one of the 
main causes of our power. Towards the close of his life at 
St. Helena he continually insisted that if the French character 
were as solid as the British it would have been impossible to 
dethrone him, for he might have lost the Battle of Waterloo 
without losing a vote in the Legislature or a soldier from his 
ranks, 

During the war in South Africa tentative efforts were made 
to form a coalition against this country, but the temper of the 
nation and the strength of the British Navy paralysed the 
malignity of the statesmen and rulers engaged in those sinister 
intrigues. The history of those cabals has not yet been en- 
tirely revealed, though it is clearly hinted in the impartial and 
authoritative pages of the Tzmes History of the South African War, 
and sufficient is known to bring home to the mind of this 
nation the necessity of carefully considering her international 
position. Since the first of these “A, B, C” articles appeared, 
England has learnt to appreciate the natural antagonism of Ger- 
many. That country, since the formation of the new Empire in 
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1871, has been gradually transformed from an agricultural into 
an industrial community, and is becoming therefore increasingly 
dependent on foreign food and foreign raw materials for the 
expansion and development of the nation. An ever-increasing 
volume of her trade is sea-borne. The realisation of this fact 
is one of the reasons why Germany desires to acquire command 
of the North Sea. So long as she is without that supremacy 
she cannot embark on any scheme of “ Welt-Politik ” involving 
war without some consideration for the wishes and interests 
of Great Britain. It is obvious that, as things now stand, war 
between the two countries, unless it opened with a sudden and 
successful raid by Germany on England, would be followed 
almost immediately by the disappearance of the German flag 
from the ocean. Germany not unnaturally wishes to emanci- 
pate herself from such a condition of things. If we were 
Germans, we also should have a similar desire. England, on 
the other hand, cannot possibly give up her domination of the 
North Sea, and at the same time preserve more than a shadow 
of independence. It is not too much to say that, if she lost the 
sovereignty of that sea, her very existence would be threatened. 
This is a fateful situation. Tragedy,” said Hegel, “ is not the 
conflict between Right and Wrong, but between Right and 
Right.” However much we may moan and groan, war is 
ultimately certain to break out between Germany and England, 
unless Germany gives up her attempt to acquire naval suprem- 
acy, or unless the old spirit of the English nation passes away. 
Besides the spirit of rivalry engendered by the question of 
supremacy in the North Sea, there has been for many years a 
literary and scientific propaganda carried on in Germany against 
this country. Even well-informed people here have failed to 
realise the feelings, both of hatred and contempt for Great 
Britain, which have been created and fostered in the minds of 
Germans, The leading prophet of this movement was 
Treitschke, who has been styled by one eminent German “ The 
supreme educator of the nation,” and by another “ The fiery 
herald of the new Empire.” This distinguished man devoted 
his vast learning, his great gift of rhetoric, his command of 
withering ridicule and bitter invective to make England odious. 
No prose writer of the nineteenth century in any nation has 
had so profound an influence on his own people. His works 
are read with diligent fervour from one end of Germany to 
the other. There is hardly an instructor of youth whose 
Opinions are not largely formed by them and who does not 
look up, as a Dominican to Thomas Aquinas, to the Master 
whose very last message to the German people was an exhorta- 
tion to labour unceasingly to overthrow British naval supremacy 
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and reduce England to the position of a dependency of 
Germany. 

When we surveyed the situation in the year 1901, we urged 
that the true policy of England was to reconcile, if possible, 
the interests of Russia and Japan in the Far East, and at the 
same time to endeavour to come to a comprehensive under- 
standing with Russia. We have reason to believe that the 
suggestions we then put forward would have been accepted by 
Japan, and that the nation which has since become our ally 
would have been practically content with a recognition by 
Russia and England of her claim to an exclusive sphere of 
influence in Korea. This, followed by some small consequen- 
tial concessions by Russia to Japan, would have avoided the 
present war which has been so disastrous to the Empire of the 
Tsar. His Government, acting under German advice and 
dominated by sinister influences at St. Petersburg, instead of 
following the counsel of England, chose to adopt a policy of 
adventure in the Far East. This decision and its results have 
completely altered the international situation. We contended 
in November rgor that the keystone of British policy in the 
Far East must be a friendly understanding and co-operation 
with Japan. Within a few months we were able to note with 
satisfaction the conclusion of an alliance which we said at the 
time was the most momentous event that had taken place in 
history for some centuries. The consequence of Russian 
obstinacy, prejudice and ignorance has been the war with 
Japan. The consequence of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance has 
been that none of the Powers have been able to interfere, as 
they were burning to do, in that conflict to the detriment of 
the Island Empire. The result of the struggle has been the 
appearance in the world of a new first-class Power, formidable 
by sea and land, and still more formidable in its possession of 
an ennobling code of ethics, and of a public spirit which re- 
calls the greatest days of England or Rome. The intelligence 
and bravery of our allies have not been greater than their 
humanity and self-control. We note, with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, that the leaders of all sections of political opinion in this 
country are now agreed as to the value of the Japanese 
Alliance, not merely in the interests of each Empire, but in 
the higher interests of civilisation. The fact is of supreme 
importance, for it must strengthen the confidence of the 
Japanese nation in the English people, and in the continuity of 
English policy. We take it for granted, therefore, that 
England will not permit, in any circumstances, the coer- 
cion of Japan, such as took place at the time of the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki; and we earnestly trust that the alliance 
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will be made more definite, more comprehensive, and 
closer. 

We have now to consider the present European situation. In 
this connection the first question which meets us is that of our 
relations with France. It should be made quite clear that we 
have no desire to interfere in any way with her Continental 
relations. It is a matter for her entirely to consider how far 
she has profited by her alliance with Russia, and whether the 
milliards which she has lent to that Empire have been 
judiciously employed in the policy of adventure on the other 
side of Asia. The weakening of Russia in Europe in con- 
sequence of the war in the Far East must, one would 
think, give pause to France and Frenchmen. No doubt the 
Kaiser at Berlin will endeavour to make the most of the situa- 
tion. He has shown marked civility and courtesy to the 
mission sent by France on the occasion of the marriage of the 
Crown Prince. At the same time he has used pressure in 
Paris and veiled threats to force France into a line of conduct 
which would lead to a practical repudiation of any desire to 
recover her lost provinces. The public expression of that 
repudiation would be a State reception and popular ovation of 
the Kaiser in Paris, which is believed to be an object very near his 
heart at the present time. Whether this consummation is to be 
devoutly wished by Frenchmen, and whether Wilhelm II. will 
attain his ends, is not for us to consider. Whatever the 
French may think most conducive to their own interests will 
not prevent England, in the present condition of Europe, from 
adhering steadfastly to a liberal interpretation in the interests of 
France of those recently concluded Anglo-French arrangements 
which produced the Entente. England could give no clearer 
indication of her policy than the categorical refusal which Mr. 
Lowther handed on June 8 to Ben Sliman, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Morocco, to take part in the conference 
proposed at the instigation of Germany to interfere with 
French interests in Morocco. 

We hold that friendly relations between England and France 
are for the advantage of both countries and to be desired in the 
interests of civilisation. France would be secure from wanton 
attack by her aggressive eastern neighbour, for it seems incon- 
ceivable that Germany would attack France if the latter country 
could rely on England. As we have continuously pointed out, 
Germany depends more and more every day on thesea for her 
food-supplies, and a war with England would disorganise her 
trade to an extent that would alarmingly increase the present 
discontent, England only desires the neutrality of France, 
should we be engaged in war with Germany. There are, how- 
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ever, important questions to be settled regarding European 
nations, whose existence is of the highest moment to progress 
and culture, and whose disappearance as independent Powers 
would be finally fatal to French influence in Europe. When 
the problems connected with these questions press for solution, 
England would desire to co-operate with France in the adjust- 
ment of the balance of power on the Continent and the pre- 
servation of such European liberty as still remains. It can 
hardly be denied, however, that the resignation of M. Delcassé 
is an event which may have far-reaching consequences. In 
considering the situation, we are forcibly reminded of the 
retirement of M. Drouyn de Lhuys in 1866. That statesman 
was driven from office mainly in consequence of the timidity 
of Napoleon III. and some of his trusted counsellors, The 
French Ministers who have allowed M. Delcassé to go could, 
presumably, give as excuse for their conduct many good and 
prudent reasons. La Valette and Rouher had, no doubt, many 
good and prudent reasons for opposing the policy of Drouyn de 
Lhuys after Sadowa. Sedan was the outcome of these good 
and prudent reasons. The resignation of M. Delcassé was 
announced at the same time as the elevation of Count Bilow to 
the rank of prince. It is, perhaps, a mere coincidence that 
these events should have taken place simultaneously. How- 
ever that may be, it is sure and certain that a subtle con- 
nection existed between them. Germany has always in her 
foreign policy endeavoured to guide the opinion and influence 
the sentiment of other nations, and cn more than one occasion 
the Foreign Office in Berlin has succeeded in procuring the 
retirement of Ministers of foreign countries. It will astonish 
some persons to learn that there are serious grounds for be- 
lieving, though the story is not accepted by all the contri- 
butors to this paper, that even in this proud country of 
England, so jealous of foreign interference, Bismarck, on one 
occasion, aided unconsciously by the English press, and by a 
persistent series of misrepresentations, was not without influence 
in the overthrow of a Ministry. He was anxious, in 1885, to 
drive the late Lord Granville from the Foreign Office. His 
efforts, owing to the pusillanimity of Mr. Gladstone, were suc- 
cessful. His persistent hostility to Lord Granville induced 
Mr, Gladstone and his trembling colleagues in the inner circle of 
the Cabinet to welcome that defeat in the House of Commons in 
1885, which enabled them to escape from the responsibilities of 
Government. For years past the intrigues against M. Delcassé 
have been guided by German diplomacy. During the seven 
years that he was at the Quai d’Orsay he contrived, toa large 
extent, to regain for his country the position in the world to 
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which she is entitled. The cardinal doctrine of his policy was 
to emancipate France from the intolerable situation in which she 
had been placed by the events of 1870. Inorder to do this, he 
struck out a bold and original line, and his action was a striking 
contrast to the timidity and subserviency of some of his imme- 
diate predecessors in office. 

Jules Ferry had thought it wise and dignified to enter into a 
limited understanding with Bismarck with a view to paralysing 
British action in Africa. Hanoteaux had joined with Russia and 
Germany in an active combination for the purpose of depriving 
Japan of the fruits of her victories over China. Neither of 
these lines of action was really thought out, or was for the 
interests of France; and the foreign policy of that country 
generally, ever since the fall of the Duc de Broglie till the time 
when M. Delcassé became responsible for it, had been marked 
by timid confusion of thought. It was in striking contrast to 
that of Germany, which was remarkable for its consistent 
methods, and for the intelligent adaptation of the policy, and 
adherence to the traditions of Frederick the Great. It would 
be an incalculable misfortune if the result of M. Delcassé’s 
fall was to be followed by the relapse of French foreign policy 
into the groove out of which he lifted it. 

In considering our relations with foreign Powers, it is of 
prime importance that we should keep constantly in view the 
intimate connection between policy and strategy. This con- 
nection does not appear to be understood by our statesmen, 
otherwise it would have been impossible for one of their num- 
ber to declare some few years ago, that in given conditions, 
policy and strategy could not be harmonised, a statement 
which was received from one end of Europe to the other 
with a roar of mocking laughter. It was pointed out that, in 
Germany, it would be impossible for any one to make such a 
speech, and afterwards to remain an hour in office, and that 
if this country adopted such a doctrine, a reasonable scheme of 
foreign policy could not be framed, and England would be 
doomed, at a time perhaps not remote, to inevitable and, per- 
haps, irretrievable disaster. Lord Lansdowne has succeeded, 
at all events for a time, in making the relations between France 
and England cordial; but it does not, however, appear to 
have occurred to the enthusiastic persons who expressed so 
much delight at the “ Entente Cordiale,” that alliances and 
understandings between nations are worth absolutely nothing, 
and may even increase friction between them, unless, if neces- 
sary, both parties are prepared to appeal to arms on behalf of 
common interests. The British Navy is, we have every reason 
to believe, both as regards the material of war and the spirit 
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that animates officers and men, in a condition to undertake any 
task it may be called upon to perform. For that reason our 
alliance is valuable to Japan, and the services which England 
has beenin a position to render to the Island Empire have been 
great, and are freely acknowledged. But if there is to be a 
really thoroughly good understanding with France the British 
Navy alone is hardly sufficient to aid France in case of German 
attack. In the long run, no doubt, the pressure of the sea 
power of England would, as we have said before, be fatal to 
Germany. But, before that pressure could be felt to the neces- 
sary extent, France might be invaded and the German Army 
before Paris. The plain English of that matter is, that besides 
maintaining the Navy in its present condition England must 
possess a highly efficient and adequate Army which should be 
relatively as powerful an instrument of war as the army which 
Wellington commanded in the South of France in 1814 and to 
which he bade farewell at Bordeaux. He used afterwards to 
say that it was composed of soldiers with whom he “could 
go anywhere and do anything,” and whose absence in the fever- 
stricken swamps of Louisiana he bitterly regretted the next year 
at Waterloo. England must have a force of this kind if she is 
to play a part in the society of European nations. If she allows 
her statesmen to play with this question, or if she shrinks from 
the sacrifices necessary, no well-informed person in Europe 
doubts that she will have to face a coalition into which Germany 
will force other nations against her. Although no doubt she 
would face such a combination with her old spirit, it is mani- 
fest that no effort should be spared to prevent its formation. 
The pressing want, therefore, of England is the reorganisation 
of the Army and the acquisition of a military position at least 
equal to that she possessed when, on June 21, 1813, Wellington 
won his briiliant victory at Vittoria. Vittoria was the comple- 
ment of Trafalgar. 

In the questions which must come before Europe at a time 
not remote, the interests of England are of varying degrees of 
importance. At first sight her material interests might not 
seem to be seriously involved in the maintenance of Swiss inde- 
pendence. We venture to think, however, that a great and 
ancient nation which has upheld for centuries the sacred prin- 
ciple of individual liberty should not regard with unconcern 
the disappearance on the Continent of the country which is, 
on the whole, most identified with that principle. Then again, 
the preservation of the Dual Monarchy is of vital importance 
to civilisation. All Englishmen naturally sympathise with the 
jealous pride with which Hungarians regard their ancient con- 
stitutional kingdom. We should all, moreover, rejoice if the 
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claims and legitimate aspirations of the Bohemian people should - 
be satisfied. Many of us think that the Hungarian and Bohemian 
difficulties might be got over, and the reasonable desires of 
those nationalities met by reforms in the Constitution of the 
whole Austrian Empire, which would satisfy the various nation- 
alities, while maintaining the unity of all the Dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg. If, however, a disruption should take 
place, the duty of England is to throw her weight on the side 
of liberty, and her interest should drive her to insist that, if 
the standard of the House of Hapsburg be lowered at Trieste, 
that essentially Italian town should in future form part of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

The event which took place the other day in the Scandina- 
vian peninsula also calls for serious observation, All careful 
observers have noticed for several years past the persistent and 
vehement efforts which have been made by the Kaiser to obtain 
personal popularity and influence in Norway. Whether the 
revolution which has recently taken place in that country has 
been influenced by foreign aid or counsel is a matter which it 
will be difficult to prove for the present. The selection of a 
king for the Norwegian crown is likely to give rise to jealousies 
of various kinds. One solution of the difficulty, already put for- 
ward by dubious influences in Norway, would be to establish a 
Norwegian Republic under the protection of Kaiser Wilhelm II.; 
but however much his Imperial Majesty might appreciate having 
the refusal of such an offer, it is doubtful whether he would be 
prepared to accept it. He is well content with the weakening of 
Scandinaviacaused bythe present rupture, which probablyannuls 
the joint Anglo-French guarantee of the dominions of Sweden 
and Norway. This is a subject demanding the most serious con- 
sideration in this country, for the Kaiser certainly has his eye 
on the splendid and, to England, menacing harbours on the 
Atlantic coast of Norway. 

The danger threatening this country by the practical absorp- 
tion of Holland into the German Empire is so obvious as to 
require little notice. The possession of that country by Germany 
would be so dangerous a menace to us that few who have studied 
the question will deny that this country ought to resist it at all 
costs. The methods used for the destruction of Dutch indepen- 
dence will be difficult to meet. The first proposal which has been 
already made is that there should be a Postal Union between 
Germany and Holland; this to be followed in due course by a 
Customs Union ; and finally by a Naval Convention. 

The question is how England is to pursue a European policy 
which will promote the cause of civilisation and progress and 
be likewise in harmony with her own interests. Manifestly, the 
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obvious road to follow is one which would lead to alliances 
with various Powers. England, it cannot be too often insisted 
upon, stands in a peculiarly advantageous position among the 
nations of Europe. She alone desires no aggrandisement on 
the Continent. Moreover, no English statesman now wishes to 
increase the territory of the Empire in any part of the world. 
Foreign nations would, therefore, naturally, apart from every 
other consideration, be drawn towards a Power from which 
none of them had to fear encroachments on their territory. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly clear that Continental nations will 
not commit themselves to firm engagements with a country like 
England unless they perceive that she, on her side, is able and 
willing to maintain any arrangement entered into, not merely 
by diplomatic methods or earnest expostulations, but by blood 
and iron. This brings us back again to the question of the 
Army, the reconstruction of which is now the root-problem 
which England has to solve. Our history demonstrates that an 
army is absolutely necessary to drive home the blow of the Navy. 
The duty of all Englishmen who feel this point is to spare no 
pains to convince their fellow subjects of its importance. It is 
the condition precedent to a comprehensive foreign policy, to 
which all parties in the State would assent. 

While, however, we advocate the advisability of alliances be- 
tween Great Britain and the progressive Powers of Europe, we do 
not wish to be understood as unduly anxious for such alliances. 
We should be prepared to enter into them on suitable terms 
for practical ends and for the realisation of ideals beneficial to 
the world at large. We are specially desirous to remain on 
cordial terms with France, and we hesitate to believe she will 
combine with Germany in an attempt to wrest from us the 
sovereignty of the seas. It would not be to France’s advan- 
tage that the trident should pass into the keeping of Germany, 
and therefore we might fairly expect her to adopt a neutral 
attitude in the unhappy event of a conflict between ourselves 
and that Power. 

Everything, at the present moment, points to coming disturb- 
ance in Europe. The future of England depends upon the 
energy with which she uses the interval to prepare for the 
threatening storm. Her naval position is for the moment as 
great as it was the day after Trafalgar. Energy, forethought, 
and public spirit are only required to create an army suitable 
for her needs. If that work be accomplished, and her states- 
men pay due attention to the forces at work in European 
nations, she may look forward to a career in this century as 
brilliant as any in her history. A, B, C, &c, 


JAPAN’S TRAFALGAR: 


‘ON the morning of October 9, 1904, attended by the Grand 
Duke Alexis and Admirals Birileff and Avellan, the Tsar pro- 
ceeded on board the magnificent new battleship Kuzaz Suvaroff 
to review the Baltic Fleet, then on the eve of departure for the 
Far East. Standing on the fore-and-aft bridge of the battle- 
ship, he bade the fleet go out with a good heart to regain for 
Russia the command of the sea. He warned his officers and 
men that a desperate struggle lay before them ; they were not 
to practise tactics of evasion, but to fight. 

Six days later the first detachment of the great Armada 
weighed anchor and left Libau early in the morning. It con- 
sisted of the seven battleships Suvaroff, Orel, Borcdino, Alex- 
ander III., Oslabia, Sissot Veliki, and Navarin, five of them of 
the latest and most modern type. With them were the cruisers 
Aurora, Svietlana, Jemtchug, Almaz,Dmitri Donskoi,and Nakhimoff, 
and the destroyers Bravy, Blestiachty, Bezupretchny, Boiny, Bystry, 
Bodry, and Bedovy. They had orders, as the Russ stated at the 
time, “to fire on any vessel seen approaching the fleet, and 
even to adopt more vigorous measures should these be re- 
quired.” With such instructions they were despatched through 
waters crowded with neutral shipping, under the command of 
Admiral Rojdestvensky, whose proclivities for violent and irre- 
sponsible action were known to the authorities. The Russian 
Admiral was further given—by express instructions—the right 
to seize and sink neutral vessels without notifying either the 
Russian Government or the Government concerned, and in the 
light of these instructions certain of his actions must be 
judged. 

Passing through the Great Belt and entering the North Sea 
the Russian Fleet fired at everything which it saw, and late in 
the night of the anniversary of Trafalgar steered thirty miles 
off its course into the midst of the North Sea fishing-fleet, 
opening on that fleet a fire which was sustained for twenty 
minutes, with fatal results to British lives, and then steamed off 
into the night, without apology, without communicating news 
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of what it had done to the British Government, and inventing 
a mere fable as to the presence of Japanese torpedo-boats in 
the fishing-fleet. It sent its destroyers into Cherbourg, where 
they coaled, in a neutral French port, shipping a large quantity 
of coal from the transport Kztaz. Admiral Rojdestvensky him- 
self put into the neutral Spanish port of Vigo on October 26, 
and though the Spanish authorities were anxious to prevent 
his coaling, he had his own way and filled up his bunkers within 
the harbour. In conformity with his instructions he did not 
trouble to report to the Russian Admiralty the affair in the 
North Sea, and it was not until October 27 that any communi- 
cation from him reached St. Petersburg. At Vigo he received 
a telegram from the Tsar in which his Imperial master told him: 
“ With all my heart I am with you and with my dear squadron. 
All Russia looks to you with confidence and hope.” As a fur- 
ther proof of the Tsar’s goodwill he was not punished for the 
North Sea affair, but promoted in rank. On November 1 he 
suddenly put to sea from Vigo, leaving behind him his trouble- 
some subordinate Klado, and three junior lieutenants, to satisfy 
the timid importunities of England. He subsequently received 
instructions not to molest British shipping, until he was within 
easy reach of Vladivostock. 

Proceeding to Tangiers he coaled the rest of his fleet there, 
defying the weak power of the Sultan, and on November 5 
divided his force, part of it going by the Suez Canal under 
Admiral Folkersam, and the other part by the Cape route. The 
reason for this division of his fleet has never been disclosed, 
but it may possibly have been due to the wish to get out of 
touch with the British Navy. Both divisions of the fleet had 
secretly received permission to coal in and make use of French 
ports and bases, of which permission they availed themselves 
to the utmost. Their voyage eastward was thus a simple afid 
easy matter, as French coaling-stations were dotted along the 
routes to the Far East. Where they did not exist, the Russians 
assumed the right of coaling in the waters of weak Powers, such 
as Portugal. 

Admiral Folkersam coaled his division at Algiers, where three 
destroyers took in twenty-seven tons of coal, in the teeth of 
Japanese protests, at Suda Bay, at Djibuti, where he lay for 
several days without hindrance, and finally, it would seem, off 
the German port of Dar-es-salaam. On his part, Admiral 
Rojdestvensky refilled his bunkers at the French ports of Dakar 
and the Gaboon, at the Portuguese port of Mossamedes, and 
off the German island of Angra Pequena. His voyage, how- 
ever, was very slow, and it was January 1, 1905, before he cast 
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anchor off St. Marie, in the French island of Madagascar, whose 
governor’s Russian proclivities were well known, and were per- 
haps natural under the peculiar circumstances in which France 
was placed. Meantime the continued use of French ports by 
the fleet had evoked the angriest comment in the Japanese press, 
and had, it is believed, led to formal protests from the Japanese 
Government. 

Between the sailing of the Baltic fleet from Libau and its 
arrival at Madagascar, the half-way house to the Far East, the 
position of Russia in Chinese waters had been completely trans- 
formed. Admiral Rojdestvensky left when Port Arthur was 
still holding out, and seemingly good for a resistance of another 
six months. In that port were six excellent Russian battleships, 
not to mention a number of cruisers and destroyers, which were 
an essential factor in the naval problem. So long as these ships 
were in being, they must neutralise a large part of the Japanese 
fleet-—so large a part that it was doubtful whether sufficient 
force could be spared to meet and defeat the Baltic Fleet. The 
peril of Japan while Port Arthur held out was thus enormous. 
The nation hovered on the brink of death, and everything de- 
pended on the effort of General Nogi’s army. Yet in these 
terrible hours the attitude of the Japanese was admirable. 
There were no fretful complaints ; no repining at the terrific 
losses suffered in the bloody and continuous assaults upon the 
Port Arthur works. The nation showed a confidence and calm 
which went far to win success. A foreign correspondent who 
visited Admiral Togo in November, in the most critical period 
of the whole war, found him “calm and smiling,” apparently 
unconcerned at the immense responsibility which rested upcen 
his shoulders. And in the light of subsequent events it is pro- 
bable that the Japanese Navy would have won against the 
Baltic Fleet even had Port Arthur stood, so that this calm and 
confidence were not misplaced. 

Fortune had steadily favoured Russia in the earlier months 
of the war. It helped her by making the Japanese torpedoes 
run badly in the great attack of February 8, 1904. It aided 
her in the terrible catastrophe of May 15, when, by Russian 
mines laid on the high seas, the Japanese battleships Hazsuse and 
Yashima were sunk in one day, the greatest misfortune which 
has ever befallen the Japanese Navy. But towards the end of 
1904 the sands of Russia’s fortune began to run out, and the 
hand of fate visibly to incline to the other side. Late in 
November opened the protracted and furious assault on 203 
Metre Hill. Over walls of dead, with a loss of 10,000 men 
and his only living son, General Nogi fought his way to the 
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summit. It was the decisive date in the war when the flag of 
the Rising Sun floated over thecrest. The Russian battleships 
in Port Arthur harbour were shot to pieces by fire directed 
from that eminence; the soul of the defence, Kondrachenko, was 
killed ; and oa January 1 General Stoessel raised the white 
flag. And the Baltic Fieet was still on the coast of Mada- 
gascar. 

The fall of Port Arthur meant that the Japanese Navy would 
be free to devote its attention to the Baltic fleet, for the Vladi- 
vostock cruisers, already badly beaten, did not count seriously. 
It was for this reason that I wrote in the December number of 
the National Review that the only possible course for the Rus- 
sian Government, in case Port Arthur fell, was to recall its fleet. 
This, however, was making the assumption, which seems to 
have been incorrect, that the authorities at St. Petersburg 
reasoned. Meantime, on November 16, another small detach- 
ment of the Baltic fleet had left Libau, consisting of the cruisers 
Izumrud and Oleg, with five destroyers or torpedo-boats. One of 
these destroyers, the Prouzitelny, is believed by some to have been 
the vessel seen by the Russian fleet near the fishing-boats and 
damaged by the Russian fire on the night of October 21. On 
the way to the Mediterranean she was again damaged, when she 
put into Brest and was there repaired by the French authorities, 
again in the teeth of Japanese protests; once more damaged 
she was once more repaired at Algiers. This detachment 
reached Djibuti in January, stayed there several days, and then 
proceeded to Madagascar, wid Dar-es-salaam. The whole of the 
first three divisions of the Baltic fleet concentrated on the 
Madagascar coast in February, and were there permitted to do 
much as they liked. Japanese protests were met by French 
assurances that the Russian ships were outside territorial waters, 
though the actual observations and measurements made by 
Japanese agents showed that the Russians were constantly 
inside, and obtained everything that they required ashore. The 
irritation in Japan grew, as the impression that the French 
Government was not dealing frankly with Japan deepened. 

The effect of the news of the fall of Port Arthur on the 
Russian crews was disastrous. Many of the officers and most 
of the men lost heart, There were signs of insubordination in 
the fleet, which were repressed by Admiral Rojdestvensky with 
merciless sternness. From the first the crew of the Ore/ had 
been mutinous, and they were now foremost in unruliness, At 
the same time the fleet was undoubtedly being beaten into con- 
dition, and officers and men were getting to know their ships 
well. It was afar more formidable force in February than 
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that which had sailed in October from Libau, But after the 
fall of Port Arthur, any movement to the Far East became 
most hazardous. The odds against the Russians on paper, cal- 
culating by the unit system, were two to one; the odds in fer- 
sonnel were even greater ; and on the top of these the peculiar 
advantages which her geographical position gave to Japan had 
to be considered. For some weeks the Russian Government 
appears to have hesitated as to the course which it should take 
with the fleet, whether it should send it forward to certain 
disaster or recall it. But the internal condition of Russia, and 
the fear of the ridicule which would be lavished upon the Rus- 
sian navy did the fleet return without daring to face the Japanese, 
led the Government to adopt a middle course. It decided to 
send out a reinforcing squadron under Admiral Nebogatoff, 
composed of the old battleship Nicolai /., the small, but powerful, 
coast-defence ships Apraxin, Ushakoff, and Senzavin, and the old 
cruiser Vladimir Monomach. These ships had already been 
prepared for commission ; they left Libau on February 15, with 
instructions to follow the Suez Canal route. 

The despatch of this supplementary fleet has been blamed as 
an error of policy. But if the Russians were to fight they 
wanted every unit, and the Russian Admiralty could not have 
foreseen the blundering use which its commander-in-chief 
would make of these vessels. They were not markedly slower 
or less efficient than many vessels in Admiral Rojdestvensky’s 
motley fleet ; the Szsso¢ and Navarin, which were with the main 
fleet, had always been famous as poor sea-boats and great coal- 
burners. Indeed, there is good reason for saying that the 
coast-defence vessels in Nebogatoff’s fleet gave better results at 
sea and in battle than had been expected. 

About March 17 the whole of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet 
(Nebogatoff’s fleet was still in the Mediterranean) left Mada- 
gascar, though the news was suppressed by the French autho- 
rities, and correspondents were not permitted to telegraph it. 
Reports had previously been circulated in the French press that 
it was returning to Djibuti in consequence of the Russian 
defeat at Mukden. As a matter of fact it was crossing the 
Indian Ocean. On March 19, and again a week later, it was 
sighted by British ships and reported at various points; on 
April 8 it appeared off Singapore, Attempts were made to mis- 
lead the Japanese as to its real force, probably with the aim of 
bringing on an action, and enabling it to retire to neutral ports 
and be interned without incurring ridicule. These attempts 
miscarried owing to the excellence of the Japanese Intelligence 
Service in Malaysia. The Japanese consul at Singapore, on the 
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day of the fleet’s appearance, telegraphed its real destination 
to Tokio. It was Kamranh Bay, on the coast of French Indo- 
China. 

The governor of Indo-China had been recalled on the out- 
break of war because of his Russian proclivities. But on 
second thoughts the French Government permitted him to 
remain in the Far East, and he was able to grant the most 
substantial assistance to the Russian fleet. On April 14 
Admiral Rojdestvensky arrived at Kamranh Bay, and used the 
port as his own. The local French authorities suppressed 
British Press telegrams relating to his doings, and tampered 
with messages, altering their meaning. When appealed to the 
French Government in Europe upheld its agents, and cited the 
example of England in the Boer War. It forgot, however,. 
the vital difference that England was a belligerent in 1900, 
and France a neutral in r905. On April 18 the Japanese 
began to protest against the use by the Russians of a neutral 
base in close proximity to Japanese waters. How strong the 
Japanese case against France is can be understood from the 
ruling of the international tribunal which tried the Aladama 
case, and which has laid down the accepted international law 
on the point, ‘A neutral Government is bound: Not to per- 
mit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations against the other, or for 
the purpose of renewal or augmentation of military supplies 
or arms, or the recruitment of men.” The Japanese protests 
were followed by protests in the British Press, since the action 
of France was felt to be not only an injury to Japan but also 
a danger to the security of British commerce in future wars, 
the more so as the Temps proceeded to state openly that there 
were two sorts of neutrality, one for England the other for 
France; the one for a Power with coaling-stations and a great 
commerce; the other for a Power which had little commerce 
and few coaling-stations; a novel and extraordinary doctrine. 
There was even greater uneasiness in England as to the effect 
of these grave incidents upon the future relations of France 
and Japan, with which countries England was on terms of close 
intimacy or alliance. It was, however, thought by the British 
Intelligence Department that the Russian chance of success 
would not be affected thereby, and it was generally realised in 
England that the Baltic fleet was being helped to its doom by 
its ally. The Russians were at last requested by the French 
to leave Kamranh Bay; but, after so doing, proceeded first to 
Port Dayot and then to Honkohe Bay, on the French coast. 
At this the exasperation in Japan grew, but the nation has 
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been schooled in self-restraint, and there was no outward 
result. 

Following in the wake of Rojdestvensky, Nebogatoff left 
Djibuti on April 7, but was very slow in crossing the Indian 
Ocean. He did not appear at Singapore till May 4; on the 
8th he effected his junction with Rojdestvensky off Cape St. 
James, and steamed with Rojdestvensky’s scouts to Honkohe 
Bay, the place from which the Baltic fleet was to make its 
tremendous leap into the dark, The arrival of the reinforce- 
ments brought up Admiral Rojdestvensky’s command to 
fourteen armoured ships; five of which were first-class battle- 
ships, and six more capable of fighting in line. But the utmost 
coal endurance of the smaller armoured ships did not much 
exceed 1500 miles, and to get even that endurance it would 
seem that the ammunition carried had to be reduced. This 
low coal endurance vitally affected Rojdestvensky’s treatment 
of the problem before him, 

If he wished to “put it to the touch and win or lose it all,” 
the obvious course was to steam straight to the Korean Straits, 
making no concealment, and meet Admiral Togo in battle. If 
victorious he could crawl with some of his ships to Vladivo- 
stock, the only Russian base in the Far East, which attracted 
him as a magnet draws iron. If defeated, however, the result 
must be complete catastrophe, as there all the factors would be 
in favour of the Japanese. They knew the Straits intimately; 
their bases were close at hand; the shores on either side were in 
their hands; the position was ideal for torpedo action on the 
part of their huge flotilla, while submarines might have to be 
faced by the Russians. The Japanese fleet could wait in perfect 
security, once the Russian line of approach was known, and 
replace a certain weight of coal with ammunition. This 
would give it the power to outlast the Russians in the actual 
fighting. 

A second course would have been to divide the fleet, deli- 
berately sacrificing the weaker for the stronger. The old and 
small ships would then have been sent up the Korean Straits, 
while the battleships of the first-class and the pick of the 
cruisers made a simultaneous dash through the Tsugaru Straits. 
The probable issue of this would have been the arrival at 
Vladivostock of the five good battleships, but the weak squadron 
would certainly have been captured or destroyed, and a heavy 
blow struck at the Russian prestige, while from Vladivostock 
the Russian battleships could not have inflicted much damage 
on Japan. Yet a third course remains, which was probably 
the right one, though difficult—to seize a base in the Liukius, 
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which belong to Japan, and which have an excellent anchorage 
at Ishigaki. There the Russians would have been upon the 
flank of the Japanese route to Dalny, in easy communication 
with neutral ports, and favourably placed for menacing Formosa 
and Southern Japan. Sooner or later they must have been 
attacked there and destroyed; but they would have fought 
under far more favourable conditions than in the Korea Straits, 
and they must have caused the Japanese staff great anxiety. 

Encouraged by the inaction of the Japanese fleet, which, like 
a cat watching a mouse, gave no sign of life; perhaps believ- 
ing the reports spread in Paris, on May 8, that the Mzkasa had 
been seriously damaged or lost; also, it may be, influenced by 
the calculation that the Japanese guns might prove to be as 
defective as those of the A/ayestic were said to be; and reassured 
by French and German criticisms which appeared to give the 
Russian fleet some chance of success, Admiral Rojdestvensky 
determined on the first course, but with certain preliminary 
demonstrations to mislead the Japanese. He would steam 
slowly and make a wide détour with his fleet, so as to en- 
courage the belief that he was proceeding to the Tsugaru 
Straits. A number of converted cruisers were detached from 
his fleet and directed to show themselves off the extreme north 
of Japan; the Viadivostock cruisers were instructed to demon- 
strate at the Tsugaru Straits; and the effect of these two 
movements, it was hoped, would be to lead Admiral Togo 
either to send part of his fleet north, thus weakening his force 
at the Korean Straits, or else himself, with all his force, to 
move near Viadivostock, where he could be certain of inter- 
cepting the Russian fleets on their attempt to enter that port. 
From the Russian point of view, the nearer to Viadivostock the 
battle was fought the better. 

The news of the Russian departure from Honkohe Bay was 
suppressed by the French authorities, but the date of the 
departure was May 14. On May 16 the fleet was sighted at 
sea, very early in the morning. It headed for the South of 
Formosa, avoiding the Formosa Channel, where the Japanese 
had a torpedo-station, and on the roth passed through the 
Bashi Channel, where it was sighted. On the following days it 
seems to have coaled among the small islands north of Luzon, 
and then it steered north-eastward, seizing on the way a British 
steamer, the Ol/dhamia, though she carried a legitimate cargo. 
It was at first reported that the vessel seized had been 
American ; and the United States, who do not permit their flag 
to be insulted, were preparing to take action. The British 
Government made no move when the facts were known, though 
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Rojdestvensky could easily have reported the matter and sent 
the crew and officers to Shanghai in one of his transports. The 
British Government, however, has ceased to protect British 
shipping or the lives of British subjects. 

On leaving the east coast of Formosa, according to their 
own accounts, the Russians sighted two Japanese cruisers. 
The Japanese accounts, however, say nothing of these ships. 
Through all this trying period of doubt and uncertainty, Togo 
had never wavered from his firm belief, based upon sound 
strategical reasoning, that the Russian fleet would take the 
Korean route to Vladivostock, nor had he moved from his 
position in the Korean Straits. When the Russian fleet, or 
part of it, was reported in the China Sea on May 25 his 
conviction was strengthened, though it would seem that some 
uneasiness was felt at headquarters at Tokio. Togo with the 
bulk of his fleet remained at Masampo; his advanced cruisers 
and scouts were off Quelpart ; hissubmarines at Tsushima and 
Iki Island; and his torpedo flotillas distributed along the coast 
of the Korean Straits, ready for immediate action, 

On May 25, six Russian vessels were seen off Urup in the 
Kuriles, far to the north of Japan proper. The same day a 
host of Russian colliers and converted cruisers appeared off 
Shanghai, showing an open disregard for Chinese neutrality. 
A day earlier a British vessel sighted the whole Russian fleet 
coaling off the Yangtse. On the 26th the fleet was again 
sighted to the south of Quelpart, and Japanese cruisers were 
observed to be near at hand. The news pointed to the 
imminence of battle, if Togo was willing to run the risk of 
meeting the enemy in pitched encounter. 

The admiral was willing. He himself had no lack of 
confidence in his ships and men. A leader of tried capacity, 
fighting man from his birth up, imbued with the passionate 
devotion to his country, which is the salient characteristic of 
the Japanese, calm in the hour of danger, unperturbed in 
calamity, unmoved by success, formidable in the hour of 
thought, terrible in the moment of action, absolutely fearless 
of responsibility, he deserves to be compared with his great 
prototype, Nelson. Noship of his in this war ever sunk non- 
combatant or insulted neutral. Fighting in one of the highways 
of the world’s shipping the Japanese admiral emphasised the 
discredit which attaches to the Baltic fleet by the skill and 
restraint with which his men uniformly refrained from opening 
a precipitate fire upon helpless neutrals. They sank no Cranes, 
no Hipsangs, no Knight Commanders, but then they were men 
who knew their business. 
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As Rojdestvensky was inferior to Togo in knightly qualities, 
in tactical insight, in leadership, so were the Russian subor- 
dinates inferior to the Japanese. Kamimura, Shimamura, 
Dewa, Uriu, Misu were bolder and better officers than Nebo- 
gatoff or Folkersam or Enquist. The Japanese seamen had 
been trained to shoot in all weathers at extreme ranges; the 
Russian seamen to shoot in fair weather at short ranges. The 
Japanese explosives were excellent, their shells trustworthy. 
The Russian explosives had gravely deteriorated in the tropics, 
and their shells were untrustworthy and uncertain. The 
Japanese had replaced their old and worn guns from the ample 
reserve provided (they allowed four heavy guns per ship to the 
British Admiralty’s one). They had procured the latest and 
best torpedoes, and were certain that in the great battle the 
Whiteheads would do better than in the Port Arthur attacks or 
the affairs of June and August 1904. 

In material force the Japanese, contrary to the generally 
accepted belief in Europe, were greatly superior. But their 
superiority was secured by their powerful squadron of armoured 
cruisers; in battleships and guns of the heaviest calibre they 
were decidedly inferior to the Russians. Hence some uncer- 
tainty as to what the result of a meeting might be. The fol- 
lowing are the calculations of force made before the battle : 


VALUE OF THE FLEETS IN POINTS (JANE SYSTEM). 


JAPAN. RUSSIA. 
3 Mikasa class . Ovel class . 
1 Fuji Oslabia P 
6 Asama class . Navarin and Sissot 
2 Nisshin class . Nicolat 


1 Chin Yen Apraxin . 


11 Cruisers . Aurora and Oleg 

4 Cruisers . Nakhimoff ‘ : ; , 
Vladimir and Dmitri Donskoi 
Svietlana . ‘ : 

3 Jemtchug and Almaz 


— 4 
nv oo 


me NK HW = NS 


Torpedo flotilla, say : » 15 Torpedo flotilla, say 


143 
Japanese material superiority over 50 per. cent. 


Sineilwway ave 


It will be seen that the Japanese had a paper advantage of 53 
per cent. In artillery, taking only guns of over 6-in. calibre, I 
find that the Japanese fleet could fire 92 projectiles per minute, 
with an average penetrative power of 25 in. through wrought 
iron ; while the Russian fleet could fire only 31, with an average 
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penetration of 37 in. It is doubtful whether even this does not 
heavily understate the odds in favour of the Japanese, as with far 
better trained crews they could fire much faster than the 
Russians in the critical moments, and I have assumed equal skill 
in either fleet. In hitting power, it would be safe to give the 
Japanese an advantage of 5 or 6 to one. 

The following tables give the composition and vital elements 
of force in the ships of the two fleets, and also a comparison of 
the heavy guns mounted : 


THE RIVAL FLEETS. 


The thickness of the armour is the protection on the water-line amidships 
reduced to its equivalent of Krupp steel. The speed is the sea-speed 
under favourable conditions. 

JAPANESE FLEET. 
Battleships, 5. 


Ist Class. 4. Speed. Armour 
Knots, Inches. Heavy guns. 


Mikasa ‘ ; 184 12 Four 1I2in. 

Asahi . , ; ‘ 18} II Four 12in. 

Shikishima . ; 18 II Four 12in. 

Fujt . ‘ , . 17 13 Four 12in. 
3rd Class, tr. 

Chin Yen . : : 12 Four 12in. (old). 


Armoured Cruisers (Modern), 8. 
Idzumo 
Iwate . 
Asama, 
Tokiwa 
Yakumo 
Adzuma 
Nisshin 


Kasuga 


Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
Four 8in. 
f Two 8in. 
One toin, 


Da DwOmMMmDwmyp oO 


Protected Cruisers, 7. 
Chitose , , Two 8in. 
Nasagi : ‘ ‘ 20 Two 8in. 
Itsukushima : ; 15 One 12.6in. 
Matsushima . ? 15 One 12.6in. 
Hashidate |. ‘ ; 15 One 12.6in. 
Naniwa . ‘ . 17 Two Ioin. (old). 
Tahschiho . ° ; 17 Two Ioin. (old), 

Small Protected Cruisers, 8. 
Chiyoda, Niitaka. Tsushima, Akitsushima, Otava. Suma, 

Akashi, Idzumi. All 18 knots. 

Destroyers, 20. 

Torpedo Boats, 75. 

Submarines, 8. 
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RUSSIAN FLEET. 
(Ships asterisked form part of Admiral Nebogatoffs squadron ; c=cap- 
tured ; s=sunk ; e=escaped ; i=interned.) 
Battleships, 11. 
1st Class, 6. Speed. Armour. 


Knots. Inches. Heavy guns. 
s Suvaroff . 


s Borodino. : P 

c Gud : Four I2in. 

s Alexander II. : | 

s Oslabia . 5 Four 1oin. 
2nd Class, 3. 

s Sissot Veliki 


Four 12in. 
s Navarin . 


Four 12in. 
c *Ntkolai T. 4 f Two caem 
Four 8in. 
3rd Class, 3. 

c *Apraxin 

c *Seniavin 

s *UshakofT 
Armoured Cruisers (Old Type), 3. 

s Nakhimo ‘ . I 

Ba Yi ‘cs 7 No heavy 

s Dinitri Donske: a 13 W 

s * Vladimir Monomach 14 se 
Protected Cruisers, 6. 

22 knots and over—i Oleg, i Jemtchug, s Izumrud. 

19 knots—-i Aurora, e Almaz. 

18 knots—s Svéetlana. 
Destroyers, 8. 


Three roin. 
Four gin. 
Four gin. 


ARMOURED SHIPS CARRYING HEAVy GUNS. 


Battleships. Armed 
1st class. 2nd class. 3rd class. Cruisers. 
Russia . : 5 3 s re) 
Japan . ; 4 oO I 8 


OTHER CRUISERS AND TORPEDO CRAFT. 


Cruisers 
With Without heavy guns. 
heavy guns. Fast. Slow. Destroyers. 
Russia . ; 3 6 


Japan . ‘ oO 8 


HEAVY GUNS. 
T2in. Toia. gin. in. Total. 
Russia . 26 7 12 45 
Japan . 3 20 5 _ 82 
Of the Japanese guns four 12-in. and four 1o-in. are of antiquated pattern 
and low power. All the Russian guns, except six 12-in. and four 9-in. were of 
modern type. 
DISPLACEMENT, 


Armoured Protected Torpedo 
Tonnage. Cruisers. Craft. 


Japan . 140,200 55,200 13,500 
Russia ; 111,600 26,800 2,400 
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Each side brought old ships into action, and the old ships on 
the Japanese side did excellent service. But the main strength 
of the Japanese lay in their twelve fast and modern battleships 
and armoured cruisers and in their 100 torpedo vessels. The 
Russians were slower, were not homogeneous, and had practically 
no torpedo vessels. Moreover, they had no old cruisers 
mounting heavy guns, such as the Nanzwa and Matsushima 
classes, in the Japanese fleet. 

Early on the morning of May 27, Togo received by wireless 
telegraphy the news that the Russians were approaching the 
Korean Straits. They must have passed Quelpart about mid- 
night, and doubtless they were signalled thence by the Japanese 
scouts placed there. The weather at the time was thick and a 
very heavy sea was running. About 6.30 A.M. one of the old 
Japanese cruisers, the /dzuimz, closed in upon the Russian fleet, 
steaming very fast from the south. She only looked and then 
departed, without coming within range or ascertaining whether 
the whole Russian fleet was there. The Russian fleet was at 
this hour formed in the following order: On the right, forming 
the starboard column, were the four powerful battleships of the 
Suvaroff type, Orel, Borodino, Alexander III. and Suvaroff,* so 
closely resembling each other that they were indistinguishable, 
a fact which has caused great confusion in the various accounts 
of the battle. Astern of the four big battleships came the Oslabia 
with Admiral Folkersam’s flag, and behind her again were the 
Sissoi, Navarin, Nakhinoff, Nicolai J., and the three coast-defence 
ships of Admiral Nebogatoff’s squadron. On the left, forming 
the port column, were the other eight cruisers. Between the two 
lines were the hospital ships, the repair ship Kamschatka, 
transports Ural, Anadyr, Irtish, and Korea, balloon-ship Russ, 
and several German colliers. The destroyers were scattered up 
and down the fleet. The order was one for cruising not 
fighting, and was thoroughly bad. At 1o A.M. the Russians 
passed Teraishima, the westernmost of the Goto Islands, and 
about the same time sighted four Japanese cruisers, the Kasagi, 
Chitose, Tsushima, and Nittaka, which loomed up through the 
mist, and closing in received some shots from the battleships, 
They drew off at once, but were able to report the vital news 
that all the Russian fleet were there. About the same time the 
dim forms of two or three Japanese destroyers were made out 
tearing through the mountainous seas, well away to starboard. 

At the sight of this weak Japanese force, foilowed a few 
minutes later by the discovery of the old battleship Chin Yen, 
heading towards Ikilsland, Admiral Rojdestvensky’s spirits rose. 
He signalled about this time ‘‘ we have entered the enemy’s 


* This was their order of cruising, and was probably that of battle. 
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nautical territory, be cautious,” and next ‘Four’ hostile 
cruisers are approaching. Get ready.” Then seeing no 
more of the enemy, he seems hastily to have concluded that 
the Japanese fleet had been divided, and that Admiral Togo 
would not deliver battle because he was too weak. A last 
signal before action was made to the Russian fleet, ‘‘ We must 
not only make a triumphal entry into Vladivostock, but also 
sink part of the Japanese fleet.” 

It was about noon when he sighted, rising out of the gloomy 
waters, which were to be the grave of his fleet, the great hump 
of Iki island and saw on his left the lofty hills of Tsushima 
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through the mist which was now beginning to lift. The sea 
ran higher than ever, and his battleships, which were 
notoriously unstable, rolled heavily and showed their green- 
painted bottoms, while their bows were drenched with spray. 
Many of the Russian officers and men were sea-sick ; the coast- 
defence ships were swept from end to end by waves, and the 
destroyers made exceedingly bad weather. The day was not 
an inspiriting one; in front loomed up the territory of the 
enemy ; on either hand was a hostile coast, but as yet only 
a few dim forms of Japanese ships, olive coloured, melting 
into the gray sky and cold green sea, could be distinguished. 
The four Japanese cruisers and the Chin Yen were drawing off 
towards Iki, as if in alarm. The Russian fleet kept its order 
well, even in the heavy sea, and its speed was close upon 
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twelve knots. Such was the posture when at 1.45, as the 
day grew clearer, Rojdestvensky suddenly perceived to the 
north, in the neighbourhood of Okinoshima, four large battle- 
ships and two armoured cruisers steaming in line, at regular 
interval, and realised at last that Togo was upon him. Ten 
minutes later his rearward ships reported five Japanese 
armoured cruisers coming up from the south-west. 

Admiral Togo had left his base at Masainpo early in the 
morning with the bulk of his fleet, and was off Tsushima about 
It AM. The sea was so boisterous that the torpedo craft were 
sent in under the shelter of Tsushima. Kamimura, with the 
armoured cruisers, /dzumo, Iwate, Tokiwa, Adzuma, and Yakumo, 
had been ordered to steam down the west side of Tsushima, 
and cut off the Russians retreat. At the same time Kotaoka 
and Uriu with six old cruisers and the Asama had moved almost 
due south, re-inforcing Dewa’s four modern cruisers and the 
Chin Yen, and had taken station to the east of Iki. The 
Russians would thus have to run the gauntict through the fire 
of two distinct Japanese squadrons, one to the north of 
powerful modern ships, the other to the south composed of the 
weaker units, while behind the Russian fleet would be Kamimura 
to close the trap and prevent any escapes. The risk of the 
Russians concentrating upon the fleet of protected cruisers 
near Iki was great, yet it had to be taken for tactical reasons and 
to lure the Russian fleet eastward. But in any case the weak 
ships would have lines of retreat open to the fortifications of 
Shimonoseki and the shelter of the battery on Iki, while 
Admiral Togo was not unready to sacrifice his feeble units 
if he could thereby attain a complete victory. 

At 1.45, just after these dispositions had been carried out, 
the head of the Russian fleet hove in sight, passing the cliffs of 
Tsushima, and each fleet steered instinctively towards the 
other, the weather meantime clearing, though the sea was still 
mountainous, quite precluding as yet the use of the Japanese 
torpedo flotilla. To the Japanese the Russian procession of 
ships looked interminable. It was now that Togo made his 
last signal before action to his ships—a brief and simple 
message: “ The destiny of our country depends upon this 
battle. You are all expected to do your utmost.” The spirit 
was the same as that of Nelson’s last and most famous signal ; 
the effect upon the fleet the same. Exalted to the utmost by 
the consciousness that they were fighting for freedom, that their 
Cause was just, and that they were magnificently led, the 
Japanese crews went down to battle, and with intelligent cool- 
ness Carried out the plans so skilfully laid by their general staff 
long weeks before. 
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A little after 2 P.M. the Russians opened fire from the ship 
at the head of their line. The range was too great, and as yet 
the Japanese made no reply. The main Japanese fleet closed 
fast on the Russian fleet, but did not fire till the range had fallen 
to about four miles, when six trial shots were discharged. Three 
of these hit the Russian ships, one, according to the stories of 
Russians who survived the battle and were taken prisoners, 
striking the conning-tower of the Os/adza, and killing Admiral 
Folkersam inside it. The Russian Admiralty, however, asserts 
that Folkersam died of disease a day or two before the battle. 
From that moment the Japanese heavy ships maintained a slow 
and steady fire upon the Russian battleships, which replied with 
a rapid but miserably-directed canonade. About this time 
—or, according to some Russian accounts, a little later— 
Rojdestvensky began to change his formation. His cruisers 
were moved over from port to starboard (with the transports 
and destroyers between the two lines of warships), where they 
impeded the fire of the battleships less. 

The Japanese gunners rapidly got the upper hand. The 
hulls and upper works of the Russian ships were terribly bat- 
tered, and it would also seem that many hits were scored on 
the water-lines, as the Russian ships rolled in the sea and 
showed their bottoms. Yet though the material damage in- 
flicted was great, the loss of life on board Rojdestvensky’s 
fleet seems to have been comparatively small, and the armour 
to have resisted the impact of the Japanese projectiles. But 
the Russian heavy guns were disabled, the conning-towers 
repeatedly hit, masts and funnels brought down, and the speed 
of the fleet greatly lowered. On the other hand, the Russian 
fire was almost innocuous, On the heaving sea the Russian 
gunners missed the mark; no braveryon their part could 
atone for the want of familiarity with ocean warfare, and almost 
from the first they were a beaten fleet. 

Crossing the head of the Russian line, and concentrating on 
it the fire of every broadside gun, the Japanese main fleet forced 
Rojdestvensky east. This was, perhaps, the most critical 
moment of the fight, and I have Japanese authority for saying 
that had he pushed resolutely north he would probably have 
fought his way to Vladivostock, with some considerable part of 
his fleet, through the cordon of moving steel and flashing 
12-inch guns. By turning east he moved close in to the 
Japanese coast, and gave Kotaoka, Uriu, and Dewa a chance 
of which they instantly availed themselves. The Matsushima, 
Hashidate, Itsukushima, Naniwa, Takachiho, Idzumi, Akitsushima, 
Kasagi, Chitose, Niitaka, and Tsushima delivered a fierce attack 
upon the weak cruisers and transports which formed the 
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Russian starboard line, and inflicted, according to some of the 
Russian accounts, the first serious loss of the day by sinking 
the repair ship Kamschatka. 

Owing to the confusion of battle, and the imaginative temper 
of some of the Russian prisoners in Japan, there is the greatest 
doubt as to the times at which the various ships were sunk. 
Some Russian accounts declare that there was no serious loss 
before nightfall ; most assert that two battleships, among them 
the Oslabia and Alexander I//.,* were sunk in the first hour of 
action. Even the Japanese accounts—-which, as having been 
written by cooler men, might have been expected to show 
greater precision—do not agree, either amongst themselves or 
with the Russian narratives. There is a graver conflict of 
evidence than there was over the events of the battle of Round 
Island, and until the reports of the various ships in the Russian 
and Japanese fleets have been collected and collated, it will be 
impossible to produce anything but a provisional account, which 
must deal only with the general features. 

The first Russian battleship to sink was the Osladia. She 
went to the bottom soon after 3 P.M., about which time the 
Japanese had closed in to 2500 yards, taking with her more 
than half her crew. She is said to have been sunk by injuries 
in or below the water-line inflicted by gun-fire alone. Her loss 
does not appear to have been observed by the Japanese, as the 
Russian line was now enveloped in smoke and in complete dis- 
order. The Borodino was also disabled and set on fire; the 
Suvarof before 5 P.M. is said to have been on fire in several 
places, and without masts or funnels, a mere wreck, floating on 
the surface of the water. She was abandoned in the early 
evening, Admiral Rojdestvensky, who was wounded in the head, 
being transferred to the destroyer Boiny, which was signalled to 
come alongside. The command wastransmitted to Admiral Nebo- 
gatoff in the Nicolaz. The Russian fleet was now a mere mob 
of ships circling round and round the helpless transports, under 
a storm of shells from the Japanese, who, steaming with much 
higher speed outside the Russian circle, from their three large 
squadrons poured into the enemy a deadly fire at ever-decreas- 
ing range. The thunder of the cannonade was such that it 
shook the houses twenty miles away at Yamaguchi, and brought 
the people into the streets in fear of an earthquake. Two more 
Russian battleships appear to have sunk about this time, turning 
bottom upward (probably the A/exander /1/. and Suvaroff), so that 
they were taken by the Japanese destroyers for submarines. The 

* Togo’s first report speaks of four ships sunk on the afternoon of the 27th, 


which were probably Ural, Kamschatka, Oslabia, and one of the Suvaroff 
class, 
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remaining Russian battleships received terrible injuries in their 
upper works, and had the bulk of their lighter guns disabled or 
dismounted. An attempt to steam northwards was defeated 
by the watchful Japanese: escape was impossible with Kami- 
mura always to the south and Togo and Kotaoka holding the 
channels leading northwards. 

About twilight the Japanese heavy ships were drawn off to 
leave the sea clear for the Japanese torpedo craft, which were 
now to be put into the attack. The risk of friend torpedoing 
friend was not cne which the Japanese were ready to take. The 
sea had moderated, and it was no longer necessary to keep the 
torpedo-boats in the shelter of Takeshiki and the Inland Sea. 
The night was dark but clear and starlit—almost ideal in its 
conditions—as the sixteen flotillas of boats advanced to ihe 
attack, with orders to close to 300 yards, destroy every damaged 
or burning ship, and sacrifice everything in the effort to get 
home. Just before the onset, in the lull which came between 
the battleship and destroyer attacks, the Russian fleet, or what 
remained of it, had reformed, The three protected cruisers, Oleg, 
Aurora, and Jemtchug, with the destroyers Bodry and Blestiaschty, 
were in full flight to the south ; the A4naz had made off to the 
north with the destroyers Bony and Bedovy, to which latter 
craft Admiral Rojdestvensky was presently transferred from the 
Boiny ; but there still remained the WMicolaz, Orel, Borodino, 
the latter very much damaged, the Szssoz, Navarin, three coast- 
defence ships, and the cruisers Svietlana, Izumrud, Dmitri 
Donskoi, Vladimir Monomach, and Nakhimoff, the last in an almost 
sinking condition. 

The first torpedo attack, according to Japanese accounts, 
failed, as the Russians still had eight searchlights serviceable, 
and brought them into play. But the Japanese light cruisers 
re-opened fire, and the attacks were renewed, being constantly 
maintained throughout that dreadful night, with the object of 
wearing the Russian crews out and exhausting the scanty supply 
of ammunition in the Russian magazines, The A/maz heard as 
she fled north the continued roll of firing and the dull expio- 
sion of torpedoes. And through the hail of projectiles from 
what few quick-firers the Russians still had left, the Japanese 
boats again and again got home. The wreck of the Borodino 
was sent to the bottom; the Navarin was four times hit by 
torpedoes and so damaged that she was left to drift helpless in 
a sinking condition till she capsized ; the Szssoz, already injured 
by the Japanese gun-fire in her steering gear, was torpedoed, 
and the explosion of the Whitehead set her oil fuel on fire and 
disabled her. The Vladimir Monomach was torpedoed and left 
sinking ; the Nakhzmoff, already a mere wreck, was hit again 
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and again, and finaliy had her engine-room blown in; several 
of the Russian destroyers and transports vanished for good in 
the confusion of the night. The Japanese boats were every- 
where, and many of them reported actual collisions or narrow 
escapes from collision with the Russian battleships and cruisers, 
showing how fierce the attacks had been and how vigorously 
the assault had been pressed home, 

One small group of ships alone escaped from the torpedo 
attacks. This was composed of the Orel, Nicolai, the three 
coast-defence ships, and the cruisers Sviedlana, [zumrud, and 
Dmitri Donskoi under Nebogatofi’s immediate orders. They 
fled northwards towards the Korean coast, leaving the Japanese 
torpedo craft buzzing like angry hornets about the damaged 
Russian battleships, and endeavoured to make land so as to 
take their bearings. Such injury had been inflicted in the battle 
upon the compasses that no one on board knew exactly where 
this last fragment of the Russian fleet was. It they had any 
hope of escaping the Japanese it was vain. The bulk of the 
Japanese battleships and a division of armoured cruisers 
followed them, prepared to renew the action next day. 

Daylight dawned on the Korean Straits, showing only the 
lamentable remnant of the great Armada drifting on the strong 
currents of the Japan Sea. The Sissot, Navarin, Vladimir 
Monomach, and Nakhimoff were just afloat off Tsushima, but 
sank before the Japanese could secure their battered wrecks. 
In all directions the Japanese were scouring the seas for prizes 
and prisoners, The great torpedo flotilla proved here of immense 
service in conjunction with the admirable system of signals 
and wireless telegraphs along the coast of Japan and Korea. 
In the course of the morning the Sviet/ana, which had parted 
from the rest of Nebogatoft’s fleet, was overtaken by the Ozawa 
and Niztaka on the coast of Korea, attacked, and shot to bits. 
She had but little ammunition left and could offer only a feeble 
resistance. Both the Russian hospital ships were taken; the 
Japanese had carefully refrained from firing at them; but as, 
when they were examined, proof was found that they had been 
used by Admiral Rojdestvensky as scouts, for military purposes,* 
they were very properly seized by the Japanese authorities. 

It was not till well on the afternoon of the 28th that the 
Japanese were ready to attack Nebogatoff’s division. Two of 
his ships, the Wicolaz and Orel, had suffered much damage in the 
fighting, though their loss of life had been exceedingly small. 
Two others, the Apfraxin and Seniavin, were practically intact. 
The third coast-defence ship, Ushakoff, was some distance 


* This fleet and the Russian cruisers constantly cruised under the Red 
Cross flag. 
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away, having fallen behind, and had been badly shattered. Of 
the cruisers the Jzumrud made off at her best speed when she 
sighted the Japanese approaching, while the Dzmtri Donskot 
also parted company and steamed north. The Japanese drew 
near.and opened fire, when all the Russian ships except the 
Ushakoff hoisted signals of surrender. On this Captain 
Yatsuhiro of the Asama,a good Russian scholar, was instructed, 
to proceed on board the Nicolai and ascertain the Russian 
intentions. As he left his ship, however, Admiral Nebogatoff 
came alongside the Asama and formally tendered his surrender. 
It would appear that the Russian crews had mutinied and 
compelled their nominal commander to take this action. The 
Japanese therefore took possession of the four armoured ships, 
and now turned their attention to the Ushakoff. The powerful 
armoured cruisers Jwate and Yakumo steamed towards her and 
called upon her crew to haul down their flag. As the Russian 
made no response the Japanese ships opened on her a fire 
which sank her in a few minutes. 

The pursuit of the remnants of the Russian fleet continued 
all the 28th. About ro A.M, the destroyer Sazanami sighted 
two Russian destroyers flying north along the Korean coast 
and opened fire upon them. One of the two, the Bravy, 
succeeded in making off, and eventually reached Vladivostock, 
circulating untruthful reports to the effect that she had sunk 
the Sazanamz. The other, the Bedovy, after a long chase, was 
overhauled. She did not attempt to reply to the Japanese fire, 
having probably exhausted her ammunition, and presently 
signalled thas she was damaged and had the wounded Admiral 
Rojdestvensky on board with all his staff. Her surrender was 
accepted and she was taken in tow. 

On the morning of the 29th, the cruiser Dimitri Donskoi was 
found by the Japanese Fleet in a sinking condition near Urlung 
or Matsushima Island. She was vigorously attacked, when her 
captain ran her ashore and landed upon the island, hoisting 
the white flag. She was the last Russian ship to be captured 
or destroyed by the Japanese, though the /zwmrud, which had 
been greatly damaged in the fighting, having received the fire 
of one of the Japanese armoured cruisers at only a few hundred 
yards, was run aground by her captain and blown up in Vlad- 
mir Bay, to the north-east of Viadivostock, on the night of the 
29th—30th. Of the whole Russian Fleet only three vessels 
reached Vladivostock. These were the small cruiser A/maz, 
which saw little of the fight, and brought only the most untrust- 
worthy accounts of it ; and the destroyers Grosny and Bravy. 
Three cruisers, the Oleg, Aurora, and Jemtchug, escaped south 
to Manila, and were there interned till the close of the war. 
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The destroyer Bodry, in a very damaged condition, and crowded 
with men from the sunken ships, managed to reach the Chinese 
coast, aided by a British steamer, which towed her into 
Wusung, repaying the Russians good for the evil which they 
had steadily striven to inflict upon British subjects and British 
commerce. 

The rest of the fleet was annihilated. All the battleships 
were sunk or taken. An analysis of the Russian Fleet gives 
the following results : 


Sunk. Taken. Interned. Escaped. Total. 
Battleships—tst class 
2nd class 
3rd class 
Armoured cruisers . 
Protected cruisers . 
Special Service ships 
Destroyers * 
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Thus of the thirty-six ships which composed the Armada only 
three remain at the date of writing to play a further part in the 
war. 

History does not record any example of so extraordinary and 
complete a victory, whether on land or at sea. It was greater 
than Trafalgar, since Nelson purposed to achieve, but did not 
actually attain, the complete destruction of the hostile battle- 
fleet, and of thirty-three ships opposed to his twenty-seven took 
or destroyed only eighteen. And though it is true that the mate- 
rial odds against him were greater than those against Togo, he 
had behind him reserves whereas Togo had none. It was 
a victory greater far than the Yalu or Lissa, and fought 
upon a much larger scale than Santiago or Manila, which it 
most resembles. It was achieved with comparatively smali loss 
of life on the Japanese side, and with practically no loss of 
material. Three Japanese torpedo-boats were sunk in the 
attacks on the night of the 27th, the Nos. 34, 35, and 69, while 
a fourth boat was grievously damaged in collision with one of 
the Russian battleships, but managed to crawl into Takeshiki 
harbour. The total Japanese loss was 113 officers and men 
killed, and 424 wounded. The British loss at Trafalgar was 402 
killed, and 1139 seriously wounded, or four times as great, since 
in Trafalgar days the slightly wounded were not returned. 

The Russian loss in officers and men was appalling. Two 
Admirals, Rojdestvensky and Nebogatoff, were taken prisoners, 
and with them 6140 officers and men, The loss in killed and 


* Of the twelve destroyers which went east four do not appear to have 
accompanied Admiral Rojdestvensky in his dash. 
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drowned must have been over 3500, though it will never be 
exactly known, owing to the large number of ships which were 
sunk with their papers and books.* 

From the political standpoint the importance of the victory 
is incalculable. It has given Japan the command of the sea, 
with absolute security against interference on the part of any 
of the other Russian fleets. The Tsar has left only the squad- 
ron in the Black Sea, which is tied to Black Sea waters by 
treaty obligations, and which, even if no treaties existed, would 
be quite unable to meet the Japanese in battle. Over and 
above this he has but two battleships (one of the first-class) and 
two old cruisers ready in the Baltic. Twelve Russian first-class 
battleships, three of the second-class, and as many of the third- 
class have been lost in the present war by capture, destruction, 
or internment. Five armoured cruisers have been totally lost, 
and one so badly damaged that it is doubtful if she will 
fight again. Nine protected cruisers and thirty-four destroyers 
have been lost temporarily or permanently to him. And all 
this loss has been inflicted by a fleet which numbered only six 
battleships, eight armoured cruisers, seventeen protected cruisers, 
and nineteen destroyers, when the war began. It is a stupen- 
dous performance which stands to the credit of the Japanese 
Navy, but it has only been rendered possible by the fact that 
Russia flung her fleets upon her enemy in small detachments 
and frittered away the force which she possessed. 

No critic, however well instructed in naval affairs, could 
beforehand have anticipated so astonishing a result from the 
meeting of Rojdestvensky’s and Togo’s fleets, and the first 
reports of the victory were received in every British journal 
but one with something verging upon scepticism, and this not- 
withstanding the Japanese sympathies of our press. Men 
wanted to know what the Japanese had lost, and it was too 
readily assumed that they were concealing losses. 

The second effect of the victory must be to put intervention 
out of the question. No power is likely to incur Japan’s ill-will 
after this wonderful demonstration of Japanese efficiency. Nor 
can it be forgotten that the Japanese fleet has now been heavily 
reinforced with armoured ships, which are well suited for work 
close to the Japanese bases. All the four captured ships will 
be in service before the close of the summer, when they 
will raise the Japanese armoured strength to nine battleships of 
all classes and eight armoured cruisers. 

In the third place, the victory guarantees to Japan final and 
complete success in the war, and so marks an epoch in the history 

* Of the crews of the Alexander III., Borodino, Navarin, and Kamschatka, 
aggregating 2500 officers and men, only two were saved. 
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of mankind. The tide of European conquest has reached its 
limit ; perhaps within the present century it will recede. The 
line of demarcation between Europe and Asia has broken down, 
and for the first time and for the last it has been demonstrated 
that, when tried by the sternest of all tests, the Asiatic is not 
inferior to the Caucasian. The era of inequality between the 
races is over. Henceforth white and yellow man must meet 
on equal footing. Yet one thing is certain—that the victory 
of civilisation is assured. The conquerors of the Far East have 
shown themselves true friends and honourable foes; their 
statesmen have proved that they speak the truth, keep their 
word, and obey the laws which the West recognises. It is the 
conquered power that has fallen behind in the race of progress, 
and incurred this terrible calamity by undisguised breaches of 
faith, by violation of treaties, by the open assertion of its belief 
that might is right, and by undiscriminating violence to inter- 
national law and to the right of neutrals. There is no possi- 
bility of the result being retrieved. Japan has gained so long 
a start, and has geography so much upon her side, that she 
cannot now be overtaken. 

From the technical point of view the battle is of peculiar 
interest. Twenty large modern units took part in it upon either 
side, so that it has provided a complete test of the products of 
naval construction. It has taught several important lessons, 
though final deductions cannot be drawn until full and com- 
plete accounts of the fighting and of the condition of the cap- 
tured ships are to hand. It has shown that the modern 
battleship is not indestructible at short ranges, though the 
earlier incidents of the war—when the fighting was at distant 
ranges—had tended to support that belief. Two, if not three, 
of the best Russian battleships sank from the effects of gun- 
fire alone. It has shown that modern armoured cruisers can 
prove most effective against battleships. It has asserted the im- 
portance of the torpedo when judiciously employed, and shown 
that hits can be effected against vessels in motion, of which 
there had been no instance before this engagement. But, 
above all, it emphasises the importance of constant gunnery- 
practice at long ranges and under all conditions of weather. 

On the Russian side the management was deplorably bad. 
Rojdestvensky permitted himself to be surprised, and his dispo- 
sitions were of the worst, exposing his weak ships to attack, and 
hampering his powerful units by the presence of the feebler 
ones, which were so disposed as to mask his fire. There was 
little energy or initiative on the part of his captains. No serious 
attempt was made to close with the Japanese ; indeed, the whole 
force seems to have been bewildered by the fierceness of Togo’s 
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sudden onslaught. If the evidence of survivors can be trusted, 
some of the Russian ships were not even prepared for battle ; 
but this is so extraordinary that it will not be credited until 
strong evidence of its truth has been produced. From the first 
the fleet proved itself dangerous only to neutrals and to friends. 
Its conduct to the fishing fleet and to the O/dhamia cannot be 
justified, while its studied use of French bases can only have 
been designed to embroil France with Japan. There is a note 
of warning for the future, in the fact that the greatest catastrophe 
and the most humiliating experience by Russia during this war 
would never have happened had the laws of war been strictly 
observed, and had France maintained a firm, impartial neutrality 
as did the British Government. It was certainly neither to 
French nor British interests in Europe that the Baltic fleet should 
have been wiped out, or the naval force of Russia destroyed, 
while, apart from her natural sympathy with Japan as her ally 
and the long series of Russian outrages to the British flag, 
England has no desire whatever to see Russia humiliated and 
the balance of power in Europe overthrown, Yet when the 
Baltic fleet sailed, and Port Arthur fell, the result was inevitable. 
Only a miracle could have saved Russia, and miracles do not 
happen upon the side which is in the wrong. 

For in the rush of events, the world has already half for- 
gotten that Japan reluctantly drew the sword to save her national 
independence. It is clear that at the close of 1903 her states- 
men still hoped for peace, as otherwise they would certainly 
have bought the two Chilian battleships. It is also clear that 
they took enormous risks by the compromise with regard to 
Korea, which they were ready to accept. Had Russia made 
over Korea to Japan and, remaining in Manchuria, strengthened 
her army and her fleet, nothing could have averted Japan’s fall. 
Japan knew that the struggle would be bloody and difficult, 
that it would exhaust her people and shatter her finances, while 
the issue was not to be foreseen. She entertained bright hopes 
that the British alliance and the British understanding with 
France would pave the way to an understanding with Russia, 
But Russia would not meet Japan fairly, and was determined 
to appropriate the whole of China without listening to the 
remonstrances of the “yellow monkeys.” The result can be 
summed up in the Greek word “Nemesis.” The very ships 
which in 1895 compelled Japan to surrender the fruits of the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki lie at the bottom of the Japan Sea. The 
great battle itself was fought within hail of Shimonoseki, and 
regains for Japan what then she was compelled to abandon, 

H. W. WILSON. 
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THE EXPANSION OF UTOPIA 


IN season and out, in the pulpit and in leading articles, our 
preachers never tire of telling us that we are a sordid genera- 
tion without faith or ideals. We seldom have the spirit to 
contradict them. Only occasionally an apologist has the 
hardihood to suggest that something called Early Victorian 
Commercialism was even more nakedly inartistic and materialist 
than the way of the world to-day. As a rule, we acknowledge 
the impeachment, and console ourselves with the advantages 
of being a practical people. Mirabeau was understood to 
have swallowed all formulz. The politician of the twentieth 
century has often swallowed all ideals. Even an ideologue— 
not quite the same thing as an idealist—is a rare bird, and if 
he stands self-confessed, is pretty sure to spend much of his 
time in semi-retirement. And yet—Utopias continue to be 
written, The last sixteen years have seen at least four note- 
worthy additions made by writers of English to the not very 
long list of imaginary commonwealths. Two of these have 
been the work of Englishmen, William Morris and Mr. Wells ; 
the other two of North Americans, Bellamy and Mr. Howells. 
Both the Americans were worshippers of a purely socialistic 
ideal, albeit they were citizens of the republic whose Supreme 
Court may provide a last ditch for Individualism to die in. 
Every schoolboy knows that Utopia is a synonym for the 
impracticable, and that therefore those who dream of it are 
visionary and useless, not to say mischievous, people. Every 
young politician has this impressed upon him, and the fashion 
of speaking of Utopias with condescension and pity prevails 
among all sects, among Socialists just as among others. But 
the human mind is very stubborn; idealism is as inextinguish- 
able as hope; and youth will still find in its heart a gleam of 
the lofty conception. The vision which helped More to turn 
his thoughts from the evil tangle of Tudor statecraft, and 
enabled Morris to picture an idyllic London purged of smoke, 
poverty, racket, and Philistinism, does not fade utterly. 
Usually, indeed, like the fabled Atlantid shores westward of the 
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Canaries, like the Island of the Seven Cities, for example, 
Utopia may seem resolutely to keep its distance from voyagers. 
It glimmers on the horizon of political speculation only to 
recede and vanish as the eager young navigator steers towards 
it. Yet this retreat is not unbroken. History seems to show 
that the world—at any rate, that Western European and 
Colonial world which concerns itself with commonwealths— 
has made such notable advances that certain spots and points 
of the Utopian coast are approaching, near and substantial, 
into our view. It would be a pleasant and perhaps not a 
useless task to dissect the dreams of Utopian writers ; to study 
the attempts to realise them by communes or otherwise; to 
note how far the dreamers, from Plato and More, have been 
gifted with prescience—how far they seem to have foreseen 
human progress, how far they may have stimulated it. That 
Utopias do something more than rouse a divine discontent in 
sanguine youth I venture to believe. Satirists scourge the 
injustice of human society more savagely. But the satirists, 
like the preachers, are often content to attribute “ this sorry 
scheme of things” to the incurable badness of human nature. 
So satirist and preacher often end in a gospel of despair—so 
far as this life goes. It has been the Utopian who has hoped 
on, and who has ventured, in the teeth of ridicule, to point the 
way towards a new earth that shall have in it a little more of 
the old heaven, Nor has he been always off the track. We 
are not yet half way to the ideal: commonwealth. But some 
visions are now realities which must have seemed wild enough 
when they were shaped. Civilised nations no longer enslave 
captives taken in battle, as they did when Plato pleaded that 
Greeks should at least cease to make bondsmen of Greeks. 
Sir Thomas More, if he revisited England now, would find 
that a man is no longer hung for stealing a loaf, that hospitals 
are no longer centres of infection, and that an ample supply 
of pure water in cities is something more than a dream. 
Plato, again, if he came back to earth, might admit that the 
status and education of the women of the governing classes— 
he concerned himself with no other—are approaching what he 
claimed for them. Campanella would still find an unconscion- 
able amount of youths’ time wasted over the study of dead 
languages, but it would please him to discover that instruction 
in science is not unknown now; that young people are taught 
about much that is more useful than words and “ the dead 
signs of things”; and that education is no longer altogether a 
grammarian’s juggle and a logician’s game. Bacon would 
discover that though the House of Salomon has not yet been 
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built, scientific research is not without patrons and disciples, 
while its fruits have been such as to make his own anticipation 
of submarine boats, Campanella’s of motor-cars, and More’s of 
incubators seem but small guesses. Many are the statues 
which have been erected to inventors since the author of that 
rather dreary little fragment, the New Atlantis, first suggested 
that such an honour might be paid to men of science. Swift 
might be pleased to learn that there are places in the world 
where observance of a country’s laws brings a direct material 
reward. And though but thirty-three years have passed since 
Erewhon appeared, the compulsory study of “ hypothetics ” 
begins to totter in Butler’s Colleges of Unreason. Poor Cabet 
might now travel through more than one country in which old 
men of more than sixty-five years are virtually exempted from 
work ; where free elementary education is law; and where 
technical instruction is making headway in a stumbling sort of 
fashion. A page or two might easily be filled with instances of 
reforms in which the Utopians anticipated the experimentalists, 
This makes it all the more striking that the one revolutionary 
change on which all the Utopias of the past have been built— 
Communism—seems scarcely nearer to us than it seemed to 
the Athenians when Aristophanes laughed at it. 

Utopias, of course, are distinguishable from Satires on 
Society inasmuch as they are mainly constructive. Moreover, 
it is their aim to fill us with hope, and not merely with anger 
and indignation. Yet to draw the line between some Utopias 
and some Satires is not so easy. More’s famous story, for 
example, is full enough of sarcasm and invective. Far the 
best thing in Looking Backwards is a summing up of the 
bitterness and waste born of anarchical competition. Howell’s 
Traveller from Altruria is mainly banter at the expense of 
American democracy, with its profession of the right of man 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and its culmina- 
tion in trusts, tramps, and Tammany. You might go far before 
you found harder things said of riches and of the English 
servility to the rich and well-born, than are to be read in the 
earlier pages of More. Very thorough, too, is his denunciation 
of a social and legal system under which, as he pithily says, 
“ You first make thieves, then punish them ”—a remark appli- 
cable enough to most countries in most ages, but especially so 
to Tudor England in the days of land-grabbing and the disso- 
lution of monasteries, Sir Thomas, again, makes a very pretty 
exposure of the seamy side of royal councils, and I have some- 
times wondered that his denunciation of the class of politicians 
who obstruct domestic reform by involving national counsellors 
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in a labyrinth of foreign quarrels and intrigues, is not more 
often quoted than it is. The same case is often put nowadays 
with a good deal less ability. For all this, Utopia remains mainly 
a sketch of an ideal society. In Swift’s Gudiiver and Butler's 
Erewhon we have examples of satires terrible in the one case, 
whimsically ingenious in the other, which are lit up here and 
there with Utopian gleams. Swift, for instance, revolted by 
the cruelty and ruinous cost of English law-courts, provides 
in Brobdingnag that no law shall exceed in length twenty- 
two words, and that it should be a criminal offence to write 
legal commentaries. In Lilliput a special punishment was pro- 
vided for State informers, in order that innocence might not 
be wantonly accused ; and while breaches of laws were punished, 
their due observance was rewarded. Any Lilliputian who had 
been a good citizen for a certain number of years was to be 
entitled to a money payment from the public funds. Here 
Swift hit almost exactly upon an anticipation of certain old-age 
pension laws which exact precisely the same qualification for 
their State pensioners. Swift, again, denounces mercenary 
armies, and all laws savouring of religious intolerance. He is 
quite modern in classing fraud as a greater crime than simple 
theft, while the following sentence might be adopted, without 
the alteration of a word, as a plank in the platform of any 
parliamentary labour party : 


Since government is necessary to mankind they believe that the common 
size of human understanding is fitted to some station or other ; and that 
Providence never intended to make the management of human affairs a 
mystery, to be comprehended only by a few persons of sublime genius ; but 
they supposed truth, justice, temperance and the like, to be in every man’s 
power, the practice of which virtues, assisted by experience and a good inten- 
tion, could qualify any man for the service of his country, except where a course 
of study is required. 


I trust I shall not be thought guilty of /ése majesté if I sug- 
gest that, purely as a satire, Butler’s Evewhon is more ingeniously 
and convincingly worked out than Gudiiver. Swift's framework 
is, of course, incomparably finer than Butler’s, and his dwarfs 
and giants, man-like horses and ape-like men, have fixed them- 
selves on the human imagination in a way that the colourless 
Erewhonians never will. Swift’s seva indignatio is terrific in 
its impressive effect, and Butler’s story as a story is a very poor 
thing. His first five chapters, indeed, are a graphic description 
of the eastern New Zealand Alps, among which he spent some 
years exploring and sheep-farming ; but his picture of Erewhon 
itself has no vividness at all. Yet it would be hard to find a 
satire in which irony is more convincingly employed than in 
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the chapters wherein he lashes the English criminal law ; and 
it would be still harder to discover an apparently outrageous 
paradox stated more cleverly than his exposé of the relentless 
tendency of machines to make slaves of mankind. Butler was 
a queer sort of Utopian, but he could not shut idealism out 
of his book, He pictures a race of extraordinary healthfulness 
and beauty, amongst whom a prime object of the State was 
to stamp out moral and physical disease. They doctored 
criminals and imprisoned invalids. But, after all, we im- 
prison lunatics and segregate the infected, and Butler was 
perhaps not utterly remote from the truth in suggesting that 
ill-health is often the result of moral obliquity or weakness ; 
while, on the other hand, moral lapses often deserve the 
sympathetic and curative treatment which in Europe used to 
be strictly reserved for disease. The Erewhonian treatment 
of crime would strike some prison reformers as altogether 
Utopian, or as being at worst an exaggeration of a very fine 
principle. 

The Utopia-builders have naturally devoted much space and 
ingenuity to schools and the training of children. It is as 
favourite a subject with most of them as the relations of the 
sexes ; indeed, I think A Tvaveller from Altruria is the only 
instance in which both subjects are discreetly shunned. In 
the beginning Plato struck the key-note of the Utopian interest 
in education by pointing out that the only hope of bringing 
about a revolution in humanity, such as would enable 
human nature to conform to the ideal state, must be in the 
separation of a whole generation of children from their parents. 
Carry them away at the age of ten, and then systematically 
saturate them with entirely new ideas! Plato, again, saw the 
need for a special and very high education of rulers and 
administrators. The necessity for the highly trained and efficient 
public servant, incorruptible, unselfish and patriotic, is as 
apparent to us—to Mr. Wells among the rest—as it was to 
Plato. And to some of us, at least, existing methods of pre- 
paring our public servants and masters for their duties, and 
safe-guarding them from the influence of fear and favour, seem 
yet imperfect. Plato makes his Socrates explain that if a State 
is to be well-governed, then suitable men must be picked and 
laboriously made fit in body and mind for the self-sacrificing 
work of government. A class is to be reared up not only 
able to manage public affairs efficiently, but content to find 
their reward in the happiness of labouring to make the whole 
State happy. Sucha class must be placed above both the fear 
of want and the temptations of gain. Hence Plato’s com- 
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munism ; hence his quaint ordinance that his “ Guardians ” 
might not so much as touch silver and gold. 

Education in Plato’s time had not fallen under the tyranny 
of dead languages, nor yet become complicated by the claims 
of Natural Science. Campanella and Bacon advanced the 
latter, and Campanella fiercely attacked the former. In- 
evitably the Neapolitan monk had emphatic and elaborate 
views on the bringing up of children. He prescribed sports 
and gymnastics for boys, and would have admitted girls to 
their share in the benefits of school teaching. He indicated 
that science might be taught in the open air, by field classes, 
in fact. Education for seven years was to be general, after 
that students should specialise. One has an uneasy feeling after 
reading 7he City of the Sun that its system must create a race 
of transcendent prigs. Campanella, however, has humane 
touches—he suggested pictures as a royal road to learning. A 
series of huge pictures in fresco was to decorate the walls of 
his city: and his teachers, followed by their bands of little 
learners, were to walk round these, pointing out and explaining 
as they walked. Unlike Plato, Campanella thought music 
unworthy of man, and turned it over to women and boys. 
One of his most striking passages is that in which he insists on 
the deplorable waste of time caused by bad teaching. How 
easy it would be, he argues, for boys to acquire much more 
learning with much less labour! Here he and Mr. Wells are 
on common ground, though it is rather in Mankind in the 
Making than in The New Utopia that the latter states with 
much power and suggestiveness the case for swift common- 
sense teaching. 

In Lilliput, Swift, who like Campanella was a bachelor, goes 
also with an odd interest into the details of the nursery and 
the schoolroom, Parents, says the Dean roughly, are the last 
people in the world who should be entrusted with the teaching 
of their children. These should be reared in State nurseries, 
‘‘where foolish nurses must not frighten them with bogey 
stories,” and where parents might be permitted to see and kiss 
them but twice a year. Girls should be taught much as 
boys. 

On the whole, the more modern Utopians avoid overwhelm- 
ing or amusing us with the smaller details of any schemes of 
education. They are content to ordain a University course for 
everybody. Cabet cannot quite avoid minutiz. In Icaria 
children were to go to school at five, receive a general education 
until seventeen, and be instructed after that in literature, 
history, anatomy and hygiene. Like Campanella, Cabet 
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abhorred the teaching of languages, and was on the side of 
technical teaching and physical exercises. As to religion, he 
made a suggestion of his own quite such as was to be expected 
from a French Republican of ’48. Religious teaching was to 
be absolutely forbidden to all children under seventeen. On 
the other hand, fathers and mothers were to attend compulsory 
classes of instruction in the art of rearing and managing 
children : a proposal which Swift-or Butler might have made 
humorously, but which Cabet sets out with entire gravity. 

The anarchists in embroidered coats, who do duty for men 
and women in William Morris’ News from Nowhere, are not 
displayed “ with blinded eyesight, poring over miserable books.” 
But then they are all trained handicraftsmen and artists, 
Morris’ Utopia was precisely what might have been expected 
from a decorative poet. Its men and women and affairs bear 
the same relation to real life that wall-papers do to nature. 
News from Nowhere is at once the most picturesque and the 
least useful thing in Utopian literature, So far from exhibiting 
a suggestive machine of government or organisation of society, 
Morris cuts the Gordian knot by getting rid of everything of 
the kind, and frankly going back very nearly to simple anarchy. 
Far from being socialism, his book may be taken as the very 
antithesis of Bellamy’s. We are introduced to an England 
without railways and without laws ; whatever any one may do, 
nobody is punished therefor. Homicide, indeed, is considered 
bad form, and evokes pity and regret—also sympathy. Mar- 
riage has become a connection terminable at will. As for 
science, mechanical appliances are kept in the background— 
the chief personage of the story traverses London in nothing 
swifter than a cart drawn by a grey horse. Any one who 
requires anything walks into a shop and is given what he asks 
for without going through any form whatever—he need not 
even present a State order. It is all sweetly pretty, and all 
utterly impossible. Yet one earnest, stimulating note is struck 
in News from Nowhere. It is heard when Morris insists, as 
again and again he does, that work need not be a curse, need 
not be the dull, spiritless, anxious, inartistic thing that it usually 
is, but may conceivably be made an elevating, noble, inspiring 
occupation. 

The nearer Utopia-building comes to this hesitating and 
perplexed twentieth century, the less confident and dogmatic 
the process seems to grow. While the structures of the 
architects cover more ground, they grow more misty and far- 
away. The last builder who seemed to have enough sure and 
certain hope to give solidity and finish to his palace of earthly 
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happiness was Edward Bellamy, whose knock-down dogma- 
tism helped to gain him some millions of readers. After 
him, Morris was content to blow glittering but very fragile 
bubbles, and Howells, though not so incredible and flimsy, is 
light and sketchy, albeit in his own pleasant manner. A 
Traveller from Altruria may appeal to a class of readers who 
cannot stomach the heavier food of Looking Backward. It 
is always readable, always in good taste, and—alone among 
Utopias —introduces us to characters which distinctly resemble 
human beings. For all that, it is too slight and unoriginal to 
rank with Mr. Wells’ stronger Mew Utopia, which in sanity 
and range of knowledge, certainly in thoughtful and practical 
suggestiveness, appears to me fairly to excel its forerunners. 
To any one given to brooding over the problems of to-day it 
will furnish more thought-stimulant than half a dozen of the 
older Utopias put together. It is not a plain tale. Mr. Wells 
might have remembered that most of us have not the keen 
eyes of his imagination. For us to realise a Utopia at all it 
must be drawn in clear, strong strokes. I fear that his idealised 
image of this globe—for that is his World-State—will be voted 
by many rather too vague. That conceded, his shadowy, 
suggestive method has the great advantage of tempering the 
shocks which all Utopians must give to the doubting reader. 
The melancholy failure of attempt after attempt to found com- 
plete communal societies on earth has put idealists out of 
conceit with static communes. The progress of National 
Socialism, though not unapparent, is turning out to be far more 
Fabian, not to say tortoise-like, than enthusiastic readers of 
Bellamy were inclined to hope fifteen years ago. History, 
moreover, has impressed upon even the more inexperienced of 
us that societies go on changing, and that the more intelligent 
and capable the units comprising them are, the less likely are 
they to remain stationary. 

So what Mr. Wells introduces us to is, not the Ideal 
Republic, but Utopia in the making. Mankind, as he exhibits 
it, has gone a long way onward, but is still journeying, and is 
near enough to our own semi-barbarous age to avoid the 
unnaturalness of perfection. Mr. Wells’ Utopians use money, 
drink wine and beer, put up at inns when they travel, may 
inherit and own private property, engage in industrial ventures, 
and when they lack work are set by the State to “toilsome but 
not degrading labour” at a living wage. Toilsomeness does 
not involve long hours, however, for persons employed on 
Utopian relief-works, after beginning early, knock off work at 
noon for the day. So that Mr. Wells appears to have a kindly 
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feeling for the six-hours day of More, if not for the four-hours 
day of Campanella, or the three hours of obligatory toil which 
satisfied Howells’ “ Altrurians.” Alone among Utopian writers 
he is ready to tolerate complete idleness, so only that a man’s 
means enable him to indulge in it without causing suffering to 
his wife and family. For there are wives and families in the 
New Utopia—no Platonic heresies about communal wives 
and children intrude there. Noyes’ theory of artificial mating 
for “ stirpiculture ” is only mentioned to be scouted. Orthodox 
matriage is encouraged, provided the man is at least twenty-six 
and the woman twenty-one years of age. So far, then, 
Mr. Wells might be thought to show a respectable spirit of 
conformity to the ways of our own world. But then his State 
owns (through local councils) the entire surface of the earth, 
controls a miraculously swift and complete transport system, 
and manages the liquor trade, as well as the sort of public 
services upon which our Municipalists have their eye. It 
prohibits usury; shifts and transports labour freely, even where 
it does not employ it; educates all sorts and conditions of 
young persons—not ceasing the process until they reach the 
age of twenty ; and subsidises and controls the whole work of 
scientific research and invention with princely lavishness, 
appropriating the results with a single eye to progress. More 
daring still is the indication that the State, aided by public 
opinion and moral suasion, more or less regulates the birth- 
rate. The criminal, insane, and certain of the physically 
tainted, are debarred from transmitting their evil qualities ; 
even the conspicuously weak and dull-witted are discouraged 
from paternity. Thus, though infant mortality is immensely 
diminished, and the span of adult life lengthened, the task of 
feeding and employing humanity is compassed without recourse 
either to pure Communism or to universal compulsory labour, 
regimented after the pattern of Looking Backward. 

To conduct the business of a State so vast, and vested with 
powers and responsibilities so gigantic, an extraordinary class 
of administrators would clearly be required. Mr. Wells con- 
ceives of such. Just as the cause of Christendom summoned 
to arms the military monks, as the Catholic Reaction found the 
Jesuits, and the Submerged Tenth called up the Salvation 
Army, so the requirements of Mr. Wells’ World-State evoke 
an Order of trained enthusiasts, who, like Plato’s ideal magis- 
trates, are prepared to forego wealth, ease, amusement, even 
security, in the service of a State whose service is that of 
Humanity. In his description of this Order of self-denying 
servants of mankind, named after the Japanese Samurai, 
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Mr. Wells rises with his subject, and the chapters thereon are 
to me the finest he has written. 

The boldest departure taken in the Mew Uvtopia—that in 
which it contrasts sharply with nearly all its predecessors—is 
the grandiose conception of a scientific and organised World- 
State. This is but the inevitable divergence of the dream of a 
Utopian Socialist of the twentieth century from the visions of 
the Communistic Utopians of more stay-at-home ages. There 
are, as I have said, two opposite conceptions of the road to 
Utopia. The older was to set up a small select Commune of 
true believers willing to live up to the fraternal rule and forsake 
all for the Cause, in the hope of realising the blessings of 
brotherhood, and influencing mankind by a more or less per- 
fect example. That was the Communist’s method; it was 
sketched in his Utopias, and may be studied in the history of 
Communes from the Early Christians to Cosme. The Socialist, 
on the other hand, would work not by example but by reform, 
not by dealing in retail but in the gross, not by quitting the world 
but by permeating and influencing it. The Utopias of Commu- 
nism tended, therefore, to localism and a semi-monastic isolation. 
The Utopias of Socialism expand at once to national boundaries 
as in the Looking Backward of Bellamy, who, indeed, named his 
system Nationalism. They hint at wholesale trading transac- 
tions carried on by nations as units with each other. Finally 
they arrive in the New Utopia at a World-State. In the Classic 
World, international Socialism would have appeared a very 
mad dream. Plato held to the Greek ideal of a City-State. 
The men of the Middle Ages were more or less led by Plato. 
The Communism of the Early Christians and of the Monastic 
Orders did little to widen their idea of area. So we find that 
Campanella’s Civitas Solis is simply a city set on a hill girt by 
seven walls, and that Bacon’s New Atlantis is an island in the 
Pacific whose inhabitants are as wary of letting the world know 
of their whereabouts as were the Phoeacians of the Odyssey. 
Utopia was an island large enough to hold fifty-four “ cities” ; 
but none of its cities might contain more than six thousand 
people. Swift’s Lilliput was of course an island more diminu- 
tive. Butler placed Erewhon on a non-existent plain beyond 
the Southern Alps of New Zealand. Cabet’s rather prosaic 
Icaria was a land beyond the seas which might be reached by 
steamship. Bellamy and Howells, with whom we get to modern 
Socialism, deal with areas equivalent to the United States. Mr. 
Wells alone wipes out frontiers as well as customs-houses ; 
lifts the curse of Babel by postulating the use of a common 
language, say French ; makes nations, races and colours dwell 
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together in cosmopolitan amity ; and pictures negroes, Chinese, 
and Caucasians walking together down the streets of an ideal 
Lucerne. His World-State, however, is no White Empire. 
The coloured races have not been exterminated, enslaved, or 
even “coolieised.” They have been civilised by a civilisation 
which is partly European and partly not; have become what 
we call educated ; are treated with respect as men for whom 
the world has uses and not degrading uses. They are not 
merely kept to do the dirty work of the earth—thanks to 
science there is not much dirty work left to do. The Utopian 
negro may be a prosperous shopkeeper, the Utopian Chinaman 
an efficient accountant. White women may even marry dark 
men—not Hottentots perhaps—Chinamen certainly ! 

This is a large order. Mr. Wells is clearly prepared for 
many gasps of incredulity, and he therefore girds up his loins 
to make a warm appeal for the “inferior” races. He shoots a 
barbed arrow or two into the brutal vulgarity of the more 
hustling and bullying sorts of Anglo-Saxonism, Teutonism and 
Pan-Slavism. He reminds us that Mr. Benjamin Kidd (Control 
of the Tropics) seems to have reckoned without the Japanese, to 
which he might have added that nine years ago Italy reckoned 
without Abyssinia. And he writes some powerful humanitarian 
pages which will move even those whom they do not quite 
convince. In one respect at least experience seems to show 
that Time is likely to be on Mr. Wells’ side. Thirty years ago 
it was common enough to meet persons, not uneducated, who 
talked as though the darker races were dying out before the 
gin, gunpowder and disease disseminated by Europeans. Almost 
every one knows better now; knows that the Chinese, the 
Hindoo, the Arab, the Negro—the chief coloured races in fact— 
increase and multiply wherever the White Man restrains war, 
famine and pestilence. Even the American Indian, between 
Texas and the Gran Chaco, is in no hurry to be improved off 
the face of the New World. The education of the coloured 
races, and their equipment by European science, are only be- 
ginning. Yet the last decade has witnessed the defeat of two 
great European Powers—one by chocolate-hued mountaineers, 
the other by tawny islanders. 

Altogether, if Mr. Wells does not spirit us away into an 
earthly paradise, to bask amid hay-making and love-making in 
a medizvalised Thames Valley, as William Morris did—if he 
does not make us laugh at capitalist democracy, as Mr. Howells 
did—his book in every chapter makes us think seriously, and 
that is probably just what he designed. His New Utopia closes 
the process of expansion which has enlarged the frontiers of 
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Plato’s City-State till they are coterminous with the earth. 
Utopia has, therefore, attained its utmost geographical limit. 
But we need not suppose that the last Utopia has been written. 
Sooner or later incorrigible idealism will again vary the old 
theme. As surely as the current of man’s hopes, fancies and 
dreams continues to flow, so surely, from time to time, shall 
we see mirrored in the stream the elusive coast, the uncharted 
land and the towers of the ideal city. If sometimes the reflec- 
tion wavers it is only to grow distinct again, like the shadow of 
the Tuscan town in Shelley’s lines : 


Within the surface of the fleeting river 
The wrinkled image of the city lay, 
Immovably unquiet ; and for ever 
It trembles, but it never fades away. 


W. P. REEVES. 


THE BUTLER REPORT 


WE seem fated, in everything that concerns the war in South 
Africa, to persevere in our cherished policy of muddle to the 
end of the chapter. 

That transactions of a questionable character had taken place 
at the close of the war, involving the loss of large sums of 
public money, has been rumoured since March 1903, but no 
one among the large civilian staff of the old War Office seems 
to have discovered anything amiss, so far as published evidence 
allows us to judge. It was not until the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General’s Report was issued in February 1904, that the evil 
was publicly denounced ; and not until another year had gone 
by that Sir William Butler’s Departmental Committee were 
assembled. Thus nearly two years elapsed between the first 
suspicion of irregularities and the opening of an inquiry into 
them, a neglect for which neither reason nor excuse have yet 
been offered. 

It would have been the proper course to have followed the 
law, that is to say the Army Act, and to have assembled a 
Court of Inquiry, as laid down by the Rules of Procedure, 
framed under section 70 of the said Act, The rules governing 
such Court of Inquiry are very strict. They allow no opinion 
to be expressed upon the character or conduct of an officer or 
soldier, and thus give complete protection to all those whose 
conduct is under investigation, while affording the informa- 
tion necessary for the further assembly of a Court-martial 
in case of need. The failure to adopt the traditional and 
proper course must be laid to the door of the Army Council, 
and particularly of the Adjutant-General, who is responsible for 
discipline and should have protected the officers who were 
subsequently and publicly accused without legal proof and 
in a wholly unjustifiable manner. 

The Committee appointed to investigate these matters, and 
to report upon the responsibility of those concerned, consisted 
of Lieutenant-General Sir William Butler, of an Army Service 
Corps officer of average business capacity, of an ex-Aide-de- 
camp of Sir William Butler, and of a War Office clerk. As a 
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committee it left much to be desired, since it consisted of Sir 
William Butler and accessories. No one, certainly, more than 
the writer admires Sir William Butler’s many and varied talents, 
his grasp of great questions, his fearlessness, powerful imagina- 
tion and attractive prose. But the best friends of Sir William 
will hardly claim that he was intended by Nature to shine upon 
the Bench. The versatility of his talents and the brilliancy of 
his gifts rather appear to render him unfitted to figure in the 
presumptuous 7é/e of judge and jury combined, while his pic- 
turesque style, stooping to alliteration’s artful aid, has little in 
it of judicial serenity and Saxon phlegm. 

The Report is now before us, and its general character is 
precisely what circumstances might have led us to expect. In 
place of the calm dispassionate enumeration of facts and pro- 
visional deductions that the nature of the inquiry demanded, 
we have a Rubens canvas, heavily charged with colour, warm 
with imagination, and eminently calculated to astound. There 
are figures in the foreground, shown up in quite unnecessarily 
strong relief, while in the dim beyond we are allowed to enter- 
tain a suspicion of substantial satyrs wandering among a 
setting of Matoppo hills. Like the “ Roll-call” in its day, 
this rather strident “ Reveille” is the picture of the year. 

When this masterpiece reached the hanging committee of 
the Army Council their course was obvious. Every single 
argument used by Mr. Arnold-Forster in his preface to the 
Report is a plea for withholding publication, and that this 
course was not taken can only be regarded as fresh evidence 
of the regrettable flaccidity of the Army Council. Their 
proper course was to have submitted the Report confidentially 
to the Public Accounts Committee, since Sir William Butler 
had been allowed to commit the War Office to this step, and 
to have taken legal advice respecting the further steps neces- 
sary to enable the officers and others implicated to clear their 
character by the usual means and with the least possible delay. 
In place of this they published the Report, and accompanied it 
by a bulky volume described as Minutes of Evidence, the whole 
consisting, from end to end, of privileged libels and ex parte state- 
ments, all unproved or unsworn, grossly unfair, and calculated 
to affect in a very prejudicial manner the future defence of all 
the individuals held up to public execration and publicly 
reviled. Nothing so inhuman, malignant, and un-English has 
ever before figured upon the lists of our State papers. 

Since, however, this astonishing document has been allowed 
to see the light, it is necessary to examine it and to fix respon- 
sibilities—not from the evidence, since there is none, but from 
the Report—with greater distinctness and impartiality than the 
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Committee have been able to do. Responsibility for the loss 
of public funds, should such loss be proved to have occurred, 
would rest upon the War Office in the first place: upon the 
general officer commanding in South Africa in the second; 
and upon his subordinates in the third. To invert the réles 
and to fasten the whole, or nearly the whole, of the blame 
upon subordinates is indeed to continue the odious practice 
that was so prevalent during the late war in the time of our 
misfortunes, but is none the less unreasonable and unjust. As 
for the contractors, who are illogically assumed to have 
feathered their nests in lucid intervals between successive 
bankruptcies, they are, for the moment, hors de cause. They 
went to South Africa to make money, and they were not there 
for the good of their health. It was for us to see that their 
gains were not out of all proportion to their risks and their 
services rendered. It was for that purpose that we instituted 
a distended system of checks and audit, and the defence of this 
department has yet to be made. 

The old War Office is distinctly involved in the whole of 
these transactions, whatever their character may have been. 
It approved of the creation of a Sales Department by Lord 
Kitchener and thus rendered itself responsible for watching 
and checking the operations of this abnormal institution. 
The old War Office approved Sir Neville Lyttelton’s proposal to 
enter into local contracts for the supply of food and forage to 
the troops in South Africa, and thus incurred a second liability 
of the same nature as the first. The old War Office, despite 
Sir Neville Lyttelton’s entreaty, recalled Colonel Morgan, and 
forced Colonel Hipwell instead upon the officer commanding 
in South Africa, rendering itself responsible for, perhaps, the 
most unfortunate of all the proceedings from first to last. The 
old War Office failed to despatch a staff of capable civil and 
military officials at the close of the war, and upon this neglect 
the Committee rightly lay stress. The old War Office gave orders 
that a monthly return of sales should be rendered. Once only, 
according to the Committee, the failure to render these returns 
was remarked upon, but no action followed, and the return was 
eventually cancelled. Finally, then, the War Office proved itself 
unable to discover anyserious loss of public funds incurred by the 
administration of the Sales Department, and it was left for an 
outside body to draw attention to the fact. The old War 
Office necessarily incurs the first responsibility for loss, 
provided always that waste or malpractices occurred, of which 
there is no proof, and the Director of Public Prosecutions has 
advised that there is as yet no evidence justifying a case for 
criminal action. 
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What every one desires to know is the opinion of the financial 
authorities despatched to South Africa from time to time by 
the War Office. We have the evidence of Mr. J. A. Flynn, 
Assistant-Director of Accounts, a competent authority, which 
is highly favourable to Colonel Morgan, but there must have 
been other reports with which we have not yet been favoured. 

And here we must notice the terms in which the Esher 
Committee referred to the system existing at the time of these 
alleged scandals. 

We have no hesitation [they said] in reporting that the present arrange 
ments are, to the last degree, unsatisfactory. They do not conduce to 
economy in peace; they directly promote waste in war. . . 

The fact that a Director and an Assistant-Director of Contracts have been 
appointed, neither of whom had previously any experience in buying, or any 
knowledge of the special stores to be bought, sufficiently illustrates the 
practical operation of the dominant theory. .. . 

While the present system of financial control is futile in peace, it is ruinous 
in war. Officers unaccustomed to bear any financial responsibility, and ruled 
by extremely complex regulations, cannot at once improvise a system for the 
control of expenditure in the field when the restraints are suddenly removed 
The result, as in South Africa, is the waste of millions... . 

To enable military officers to exercise this responsibility (that of wielding 
financial authority) they will require financial advisers, who must be supplied 
by a specially trained and homogeneous body apart from the Army. 

Such a body does not at present exist. 

We may say, therefore, that our officers at the front suffered 
under a system for which they were not responsible, a system 
publicly condemned by an authorised official committee. 

Second oniy to the responsibility of the old War Office is 
that of the general officer commanding in South Africa. The 
Sales Department was created by Lord Kitchener three days 
before he left South Africa. In ordinary course each depart- 
ment, whether supply, ordnance, remount or other, would have 
been left to effect its own sales. Lord Kitchener, with his 
customary desire to make a shilling go as far as one-and-six- 
pence, no doubt hoped that the public purse would profit by this 
concentration of powers in a single hand, and had he or Colonel 
Morgan remained in South Africa there is nothing whatever to 
show that this hope might not have been completely justified. 

The responsibility of Sir Neville Lyttelton is purely tech- 
nical, but his failure to comprehend or check the abuses which 
are supposed to have flourished under Colonel Hipwell’s alleged 
incompetent control, is only one proof the more of the need 
and urgency for the creation of a General Staff on modern lines. 
That Sir Neville knew little of all the intricate processes, twist- 
ings and dodges of administration is not to be wondereu at. We 
have never attempted to train our general officers in the arts 
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and crafts of administration, and until our future General Staff 
is created on the lines recently suggested in the 7zmes, and 
proper steps are taken to acquaint our best men with the busi- 
ness side of their profession, we shall find that these incidents 
recur. Again, the Chief of the Staff must be the co-ordinating 
authority in a command ; unless he is ina position to supervise 
all the different parts of the military machinery a breakdown 
is usually assured, since the necessary connection between the 
various departments is lost. Brigadier-General Lawson, Lyttel- 
ton’s Chief of Staff, was a man eminently qualified by ability 
and judgment to fulfil this duty. But he had not the necessary 
rights. Each head of department had direct access to Lyttelton, 
who took the word of his subordinate as good enough, and 
signed, as nearly all generals would have signed under like cir- 
cumstances, as advised by his expert assistant. Never at any 
moment has Sir Neville attempted to evade his full share of 
technical responsibility in this matter, but if we desire to pos- 
sess generals practised in administration we must begin by teach- 
ing them to administer. 

But the worst feature in the whole Report is the manner in 
which Colonel Morgan is pilloried. This officer had been 
almost continually engaged in the performance of good work 
in the field since the Dongola Expedition started in 1896. He 
had been in South Africa from the beginning of the war, and 
had won golden opinions, from all those competent to judge, by 
the admirable manner he had carried out the duties of supply. 
Never, it may be truly said, has such a large army been supplied 
so well under circumstances of such great difficulty as the 
British Army in South Africa from first to last. That Morgan 
brought down upon himself innumerable and powerful jea- 
lousics by his success; that he engaged upon all sorts of 
secondary operations, possibly from sheer love of hard work, 
which he would have done better, in his own interest, to have left 
to others; that he made some errors of judgment, and was appa- 
rently unconscious of the uncharitable trend of opinion con- 
cerning him; that he weakly allowed a not particularly credit- 
able brother to live with him during two or three months of 
1902, and desired to find him a billet—all these things we can 
admit, and still believe that between these things and fraud the 
chasm is profound, 

I would not believe [says Mr. Fiynn] anything against the public interest to 
have been caused in any way by Colonel Morgan without absolute proof of it. 
It has been my duty to investigate very many allegations against Colonel 
Morgan, and one by one they have fal'en through ; either there is no evidence 
to prove or disprove them or they have been disproved. That being so, I 
have the feeling taat Colonel Morgan is a man who has been unjustly charged, 
and I am very indispesed to believe anything against him without full proof, 
[5004]. 
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The writer has served on the same staff with Colonel Morgan 
on more than one campaign, though he has not met him nor 
heard from him for four years ; his opinion is that the war pro- 
duced no man of greater professional ability, outside the ranks 
of the three arms, than this officer now denounced on evidence 
that would not hang a dog. Let us say, at all events, that we 
all desire that an officer with such a distinguished record in the 
service of a not very grateful country may completely clear 
himself of these odious charges, and that the maxim that every 
man is assumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty may 
not become entirely forgotten just because turgid phrases are 
thrown at our heads. 

It is impossible not to believe that the Butler Committee were 
prejudiced against Morgan. Colonel Hipwell arrived at Pretoria 
on September 25, 1902, and by virtue of his appointment 
assumed the responsibility of the department of supply from 
that date. Nearly all the most striking errors, or irregularities, 
or whatever they were, took place subsequently. The “chaff” 
case, in which the Committee endeavour to implicate Colonel 
Morgan, appears to have occurred after Colonel Hipwell’s 
arrival. Meyer’s tender for contracts to supply the troops was 
received on October 1. It was accepted on November 25, 
three weeks after Colonel Morgan had left South Africa. Meyer’s 
tender to buy forage from us was submitted on December 4, 
and was accepted on January 10, 1903. The attempt to impli- 
cate Morgan in the losses arising from these transactions, if 
losses there were, is so ridiculous that it passes the wit of man to 
imagine how a departmental committee can have made them- 
selves a party to it. How can Morgan have “ produced and 
foreseen” a situation arising from decisions taken after his 
departure? Why not say at once, and frankly, that Lord 
Kitchener “ produced and foresaw” them too? It would be 
just as sensible and quite as true. 

Not content with this injustice, the Committe proceed to hold 
Colonel Morgan entirely answerable for the “ grave scandals ” 
arising through his brother’s connection with contracting firms. 
It was certainly an act of indiscretion to have entertained this 
unedifying person, but in some unfortunate families blood is 
thicker than water, and, had Colonel Morgan desired to defraud 
the public, is it likely that such an able man would have chosen 
) such clumsy means, and, if he had, would he not have haled 
| his brother to him early in the day, instead of just before the 
winding-up ? If we are all to be answerable for the acts of 
our brothers, why not for those of our sisters and cousins and 
aunts? This new theory opens up such a horrid vista of re- 
sponsibility that the imagination recoils from it appalled. 
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It isno doubt very unfortunate that our supply officers should 
have to deal with a number of mushroom companies in the dis- 
posal of surplus stores and in their contracts for supplies. The 
Committee belabour Colonel Morgan and others for the fact, and 
then declare, with fine indifference to logic, that “ Meyer and 
Company stood almost alone in the field of tender.” It is not 
clear by what other process, save a sale to or contract with 
Meyer, the duties of our officers could, under these circum- 
stances, have been performed, Nor has the writer been able to 
discover the grounds upon which the Committee base their 
allegation that the balance of testimony is against the existence 
of “rings” in Johannesburg. Considering that the law, even 
in the West End of London, is incapable of preventing a 
“ring ” at an art sale, it is a good deal to ask us to believe that 
rings were not the normal factor which a supply officer had to 
deal with among the cosmopolitan brood of Johannesburg. 
We should say, on the contrary, that their existence was no- 
torious, and that the fact can be proved. 

When we come to consider Colonel Hipwell’s responsibility, 
the first thing we naturally desire to know is, what preventible 
losses occurred, and what better contracts or sales could or 
should have been made. No light is thrown upon this point 
by the Butler Committee. To give us a list of prices at which 
Oats were respectively purchased by and sold to contractors is 
to beg the whole question. What seems to have been the view 
of those officers responsible for these transactions was, that the 
lowest tender for supplies should be taken, and that, in regard 
to our own stores, the tenderer should take them over at 
7% per cent. less than his contract rates, that is to say, that 
the Army should buy back their own supplies at 7} per cent. 
less than he gave for them, this reduction being a legitimate 
offset against the cost to the contractor of cartage, issue, 
storage, and deterioration. 

On the face of things this does not appear a very bad bar- 
gain. We had food supplies for 300,000 men and 200,000 
animals for four months in the country. There was more on 
the way that could not all be stopped, while the garrison, by 
November 2, 1902, was reduced to 87,000 men and 97,000 
horses, Thus we had about a year’s supplies dumped down 
all over the country in temporary store-houses and in the open 
under tarpaulins, and, unless these were disposed of promptly, 
deterioration and heavy loss were assured. Meyer offered the 
best price for these supplies, and his tender was accepted. The 
Government escaped al] liability for cartage, issue, storage, and 
deterioration, Considcuring the fact that the supplies were 
widely scattered, and that the price of a waggon and team of 
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oxen at that time was almost prohibitive in view of the manner 
in which we had cleared the country, few people would have 
desired to relieve Meyer of his bond. 

The refund of £21,232 to Meyer, on account of 4,000,000 lbs, 
of forage, returned as not good out of a total of 25,000,000 lbs, 
taken over, was apparently made by Captain de la Pryme, who 
considered that Meyer had taken over the stock conditionally, 
and that, as part was not good, Meyer became entitled to the 
refund. Upon this point it is difficult to form an opinion ; 
but it is certain that a system under which a subordinate 
officer could sign a voucher for such a large sum is impossible 
to defend. 

All these allegations, charges, and innuendoes made against 
officers, upon unsworn evidence without cross-examination, 
depend a great deal upon the point of view of a committee in 
dealing with a subject of this kind. Those who have never 
made a inistake never have made anything worth mentioning, 
and were we invariably to confine ourselves on a campaign to 
the exact fulfilment of the regulations we should still be in the 
throes of our anti-penultimate war. What the best soldiers 
endeavour to do is to succeed at all costs, to take the best course 
in the public interest that circumstances allow, and to be in- 
demnified by the satisfaction of their fellow-citizens for acts and 
omissions of irregular character inseparable from the conduct 
of serious war. But if a committee start with a prejudice that 
one man or another is a thief, then everything in the conduct of 
a campaign can be vamped up and coloured to bear witness to 
the fact, while no man of ability will submit himself to these 
new and unexpected perils of active service. 

It would at all events be generous, if not just, if all those 
who have been impressed by Sir William Butler’s harsh and fan- 
tastic picture were to reserve their judgment upon the facts until 
these have been examined by a competent court, for the writer, 
at least, believes that justice has not yet been done, and trusts 
sincerely that he is not mistaken in his belief that the officer 
chiefly held up to public obloquy, by methods that are simply 
unpardonable, will clear himself completely when in the 
presence of a court competent to take evidence and to judge. 

What a mockery! Two men, outside the ranks of the 
fighting soldiers, distinguished themselves in South Africa by 
eminent services, which would have been a credit to any 
military nation in Europe. They were Girouard and Morgan. 
Three years later one is practically upon the shelf and the other 
potentially in the dock. What acountry! What a people! 

X. 


FREEMASONS IN FRANCE 


THE Revue Maconnique of December 1902 put forward a declara- 
tion which may be termed the keynote of all arguments touching 
the great modern mystery or sect entitled by its members “ The 
Children of the Widow.” In this authoritative statement we read: 

It is certain that Freemasonry is not understood everywhere after the 
same fashion. The Anglo-Saxons have made of it a brotherhood which is at 
once aristocraticand Conservative in politics and religion. The Scandinavian 
group, to which the Prussian belongs, misconstrues the universal character ot 
the institution and regards it in some sort as a Christian sect from which non- 
Christians are to be excluded. As for the Latin Freemasonry, it owes its 
distinctive peculiarities to the battle it is waging against Catholicism. That 
is the kind which was especially in force at the Congress of Geneva, and 
nothing hinders it from becoming the centre of a world-wide Masonic 
Federation. 

But, as a matter of fact, the Congress of Geneva, held in 1902, 
failed entirely to heal the breach existing for some quarter of a 
century between those “Grand Lodges”—English, American, 
German, and Australian—which continued to acknowledge the 
“ Architect of the Universe,” and those others, chief among them 
the Grand Orient of France, which, since 1877, had erased that 
primary article from their creed. The older forms of Masonry 
were humanitarian, of course; but their dogma, ritual, and 
language announced a strong belief in Theism. Not so the 
latest, which is now the only prevailing, Masonry of the French 
lodges, whether Grand Orient, Scottish Rite, or “ Mixed,” that is 
to say, partly feminine. If we listen to the orators who express 
its doctrine, if we consult its legislation, study its works and ways, 
or pursue it into the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate, and the 
Ministry at Paris, we shall find that it has exchanged a fervent 
confession of Deity for the loudest of Positive anathemas upon 
“all religion and all metaphysics.” M. Lanessan, lately Minister 
of Marine, told his brethren in 1881, with an allusion to Voltaire, 
“We must stamp out the infamous; but the infamous is not 
clericalism, it isGod.” By the year 1891, almost all “ Moderates” 
had fallen away from the lodges. In 1893 the Convention or 
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general meeting declared that none were eligible for the Council 
of the Order—which serves as its Executive—unless they had 
pledged themselves to abstain from all religious rites, they and 
their dependents. And it has been repeatedly asserted, as by 
Mayoux and others, that no orthodox believer, Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Jew, could be a sincere Freemason in France.* 
Brother Desmons, formerly a Protestant pastor, afterwards 
Senator, and adorned with every privilege the Order could 
bestow on him, defined the Republic in 1899 as “ Anti-military, 
Anti-clerical,' and ,Socialist.” But, in another widely-quoted 
phrase, “the Republic is Masonry under the light of day, and 
Masonry is the Republic under cover.” 

This movement always professes to uphold the Rights of Man, 
to be tolerant, progressive, in love with freedom, averse from 
violence, and dedicated to philosophy and peace. It has been 
since its transformation in 1877 and 1879 increasingly Secularist, 
above allin its action upon the primary schools of France, which 
are governed by laws of its framing, and by officials who never 
can escape from its surveillance or its penalties if they attempt 
to hold the balance even between French citizens. As a society 
in essence and temper middle-class, not frequented by persons 
of high birth (and so extremely unlike the English lodges), nor 
opening its doors to mechanics and artisans, it should be Con- 
servative in respect of property. Neither has it captured the 
leading Socialists, who are too shrewd to accept a master in the 
disguise of an ally. But of late years the principles known as 
Collectivism have made disciples all over France. And the 
Mother Society is hesitating whether to throw in her lot with a 
party on which the Government is becoming more and more 
dependent for its lease of power. 

In this description witnesses concur from every side, That 
there is a struggle as for life and death between Catholics and 
Freethinkers across the Channel, those Englishmen know that 
are otherwise ignorant of French affairs ; and M. Combes, him- 
self a Mason, put into office by Masons, has painted it strongly 
enough in the pages of this Review. M. Combes, indeed, calls 
it a struggle between Catholics and Republicans, But by 
Republicans he understands, as in the definition given above, 
members and fauters of his Brotherhood. We must not be 
taken in by such simple devices. The Catholic Church has never 
condemned any legitimate form of government. Her teaching 
on this subject is perfectly plain. It was not invented yesterday. 
The whole of it, as set out by Pope Leo XIII., may be found in 


* See Paul Nourrison, Les Jacodins au Pouvoir, Paris: Perrin, 1905, 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, who died six hundred and thirty years ago. 
The present writer was brought up in Rome, at the feet of Roman 
Cardinals, during the Vatican Council, and when the Syllabus 
of 1864 was continually under discussion. But the doctrine 
which he learnt from these august teachers was always the same. 
It left wide room for Democracy, the Republican régime, and 
political toleration under modern conditions. It is not, there- 
fore, in France a question whether the Republic ought to exist, 
but how it is to be administered. Even the Legitimist Catholics, 
who could not endure that form of government in idea, were 
willing to submit to it in fact. And unless there be political 
dogmas to which every citizen must swear assent or suffer for it, 
what more could be asked of them? But this was the matter 
in dispute : Shall France be administered in the interest of the 
majority—some thirty millions who had not absolutely broken 
with religion—or shall it be exploited by five and twenty thou- 
sand Freemasons—their numbers all told—Jacobins in theory 
and practice, the men of 1793 come to life again? Shall there 
be toleration according to the Rights of Man, which declare 
that “no citizen is to be molested on account of his religious 
opinions,” or the other kind of toleration, after the heart of 
Robespierre—nay, of St. Just—which demands that Christianity 
be suppressed because it gives offence to Freethinkers ? 

Such is the head and front of the quarrel—every year growing 
fiercer—which has almost taken the character of a civil war 
among Frenchmen. If it is not for strangers to interfere, it may 
well be their duty to understand. The English love of fair play 
demands it ; perhaps the interest which this great Empire now has 
in a genuine entente cordiale would not lose by it. Britain offers 
to secure the French colonial possessions by her fleets in return 
for the steady keeping of the balance of power by France against 
German encroachments. That is the bargain, as all the world 
sees it. But how if France had no efféctive army—nothing but 
a demoralised and divided service, where no man could reckon 
on his fellow? What would France be then, within a week 
after the Germans had begun to pour out from Metz into Cham- 
pagne? Here the Freemason who was anti-clerical comes 
before our view as anti-military. He may persecute the Church, 
Is it safe for him to “compromise” the army? French public 
opinion thundered that it was not, during the stormy debates of 
last November and December ; and, gathering force as time 
went on, it has now hurled Monsieur Combes from his bad 
eminence. 

But why should Masons attack the army ? Perhaps we believe 
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it is on account of a great miscarriage of justice, perpetrated by 
the General Staff during the “ Affaire.” If we do so imagine, dates 
and facts will open our eyes to the truth, which is quite another 
thing, antecedent to Captain Dreyfus, and in no wise connected 
with his misfortunes. M. Georges Goyau, in his profound 
historical study, La Patrie et L’Humanitarisme, surveys, 
documents in hand, the whole situation out of which was 
destined to arise an assault upon French military institutions.* 
It goes back to the ideals of Freemasonry, as well as to the Lodges 
where they found their most ardent champions. M. Goyau 
recognises in Gambetta the man who said of clericalism, that 
is, the Catholic Church, “Voila l’ennemi.” But he can also 
prove that this fiery meridional, when he came to organise the 
national defence, perceived—for he was not in the least an im- 
becile—that religious or anti-religious faction-fighting must be 
kept within the civil arena; that to let it invade the barracks or 
the camp would be fatal. Gambetta drew his cordon round about 
the army, and Frenchmen, whatever their creed, were advanced 
to positions of trust by their merits as soldiers. 

Gambetta’s pupil and most famous, probably most capable 
heir, was Jules Ferry. This man proposed by his Clause Seven 
to put down religious Orders, and would have anticipated 
M. Combes by twenty years. He did not get his measure 
adopted. Thereupon, by simple decree, the thing was done. 
Immense misery fell upon thousands of innocent women, 
while the name of Jesuit or Benedictine was made a crime. 
Nevertheless, Jules Ferry had learned from his master two 
lessons; that the army must not be touched, and that anti- 
clerical laws were not for exportation into the East or the French 
Colonies. France had won a splendid fame by her protectorate 
over Christians in the Orient. Her missionaries were pioneers 
of civilisation ; they carried her flag into regions where it had 
never been seen. They must be treated with consideration. 
Something ludicrous there was, if men like Ferry had the wit to 
see it, in defending ecclesiastics abroad who were denounced 
as hostile to progress at home. Yet these are the facts. 
Neither Gambetta nor Ferry would run the risk of cutting the 
military sinews on which the very existence of the country 
depended. Army and navy were to be indulged if they still 
believed in God, sought a blessing on their expeditions from the 
clergy, went to Mass, and wore religious emblems. For who 
could call in question their loyalty, their courage, or their spirit 
of self-sacrifice ? 

* Goyau, L’Jdée de Patrie et L}Humanitarisn:e. Paris: Perrin, 1903. 
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How came these public services to have kept in touch with 
Christian usages, while so many were falling into indifference or 
worse? The answer is not far to seek. In France, more per- 
haps than elsewhere in countries given over to industry, the 
national defence had always, even when the middle-class ruled, 
been recruited from nobles and the peasantry. The industrial 
system creates no zeal for arms, but rather discourages enthusiasm. 
Between clothyard and sabre the alliance had never been inti- 
mate. Now the French noblesse were Catholic, not Freethinking ; 
they sent their children to colleges of the religious Orders ; they 
kept on terms of civility or affection with the curé and the bishop. 
As for the peasantry, neither were they Voltairian, though often 
indifferent. But they would not give up the Catholic rites; in 
many districts, notably along the Western sea-coast, they were 
fervent believers, and from these regions the sailors of France 
were drawn. All this was natural, we might say inevitable ; it 
corresponded to the historical development of the country, and 
exhibited a sort of law. The policy of Rome, the traditions of 
Jesuits, had little to do with a state of things which we find 
wherever the French Revolution has left its mark. Since 1789 
the “ moral unity” which consists in holding the same funda- 
mental principles of life and conduct, is no longer to be perceived 
in this great country. Catholics and Liberals are set in array 
against each other, like the Guelfs and Ghibellines of medizval 
Italy. Under such circumstances, what is the duty of Govern- 
ment? Manifestly, to deal out even justice, to leave all careers 
open to talent while the law is observed, and to refrain from 
harassing citizens on account of their speculative opinions. Such, 
in theory, has ever been the Liberal solution, freedom to asso- 
ciate, to discuss, to live according to one’s belief, in a State which 
is impartial because it is “secular” in aim and object. It is the 
American method, but it is not the French. 

However, these were the persons of the drama. On one side a 
small but active minority of Jacobins, holding in leash expectant 
politicians and administrators, zealous only for what they could 
get, often disownéd by their class, doubtful characters, attorneys, 
little farmers, doctors, restaurant keepers, tradesmen, piliers d’esta- 
minet, exactly as in the years of Revolution. They were not always 
open members of the Lodge: dispensation was even granted 
them to be seen in church, or to send their families to Mass. But 
they had all pledged themselves to be Masons while they lived, 
obedient to every behest from superior powers, spied upon 
by one another, and, if in authority, relentless towards every 
manifestation of Catholic belief. The notorious atheist, Edgar 
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Monteil, whose Catechism for Freethinkers preaches fiercely 
against the supernatural, has laid down a Code to this effect— 
with full sanction of his comrades—in unmistakable terms. The 
Mason’s duty is to vote for suppression of religious budgets 
however allocated, in town, county, or National Assembly ; to 
forbid in every way the exhibition and use of Catholic emblems ; 
and, above all, to keep a firm hand upon the schools. But the 
chief means of arriving at supremacy was to be the “ purifying” 
of public offices from Christians, who must make way as speedily 
as possible for Masons and their nominees, “L’Epuration” has 
been the rallying-cry of every “Convention” for the last five- 
and-twenty years. In one word, ostracism. Expel Catholics 
from the administration ; let them not hold so much as a licence 
for saltand tobacco. Take from them what they have; make it 
impossible, by means of diplomas and examinations which their 
conscience will not suffer them to accept, that they shall enter 
the public service. “La carriére ouverte aux talents” signifies 
that Masonic candidates alone are eligible for the million or so 
of appointments which,in France, constitute the bureaucracy— 
in plain English, the Government of the land. That is what 
“V’épuration ” means, 

On one side, therefore, this handful of intriguers, preaching 
equality and toleration, but aiming at the conquest of every 
position in the State. What on theother? All who had no flag 
except the Republican, but who did not meddle in politics, and 
who had to struggle for their living. Earnest Catholics, and 
especially the priests of France, the Sisterhoods engaged in works 
of mercy, the teaching Orders, professional men who were not 
ashamed of their religion, and the old noblesse. Between Church 
and army an alliance, to this extent, could not be avoided, so 
long as France did not cast out her sons for being orthodox from 
the ranks of her soldiery. Moreover, it was a rule that secret 
societies should not recruit in the barracks. Freemasonry found 
the doors barred; it might reign in Parliament, but it had still 
to get the sabre into its grip ; and, while the army lived up to 
its old traditions, how could that be done? Masons governed 
everywhere except at the War Office. They must break the 
military spirit if the Church was to be put down once for all. 

Thus on two distinct lines the conflict went unsteadily but 
assuredly forward. The humanitarian declaimed against a 
standing army, the pride of caste, the ancien régime entrenched 
in the Rue St. Dominique under a War Minister’s command. 
The Freethinker insisted that education should be gratuitous, 
compulsory, and secular, by which he never meant less than the 
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elimination from French training of belief in God. Were these 
objects achieved, the country would be divided into Catholic 
Helots, without authority or influence, and Freemason masters 
in possession of honours, emoluments, power, and security. 
“La liberté, c’est pour nous,” said Gambetta. The spoils should 
fall to the victors. Bring up one whole generation without 
Christian ideas, and the “ moral unity ” of France upon a Jacobin 
foundation would be secured. The logic of sucha plan is un- 
impeachable ; its hypocrisy when it wraps itself up in the Rights 
of Man hardly requires to be shown. 

Proofs in abundance of the statements here made are at hand 
in piles of documents. Not a single assertion I have set down is 
taken from Catholic sources. They may all be read in Masonic 
Bulletins, “Comptes Rendus,” and the like, which though not 
intended for circulation—nay, printed under the secret and 
contrary to law—have been dragged into the light. In 1902 what 
we should call a Blue Book on Freemasonry was published by 
M. Prache, Deputy of the Seine, giving us the first act of that 
remarkable drama, not yet concluded, over which France went 
into a white heat this last winter—the assault of the Lodges on 
army and navy.* 

A petition covered by more than cighty thousand signatures 
had gone before Parliament, declaring that the Masonic Society 
was “unauthorised, secret, and illegal,’ pointing out the laws 
which it broke, and asking, not for its suppression, but that it 
should be compelled to observe the statutes. This document was 
referred to a Committee, and M. Prache became its “ reporter.” 
His voluminous report, founded entirely on Masonic papers, went 
into the story from 1877 down to the time of the petition. It 
took account of the new law touching Associations which 
M. Waldeck- Rousseau had drawn up since the Commission was 
appointed. And it gave weighty reasons in detail for deciding 
that the lodges were “unauthorised, secret, and illegal,” on 
evidence derived from the Masons themselves. The Commission 
adopted M. Prache’s report, presented their own to the Ministers, 
and made a request that the law should be put in motion. 
Nothing came of all this. For there were eight or nine Masons 
in the Cabinet, besides others who held the highest offices of 
State. And, though M. Prache had found out many strange 
things, he did not know that General André, the War Minister, 
had already begun to purify the army in concert with the Grand 
Orient of the Rue Cadet. That undesigned confirmation of the 
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Paris 1902. 
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allegations made by M. Prache was yet to be revealed before the 
eyes of an astonished and scandalised world. 

The schoolmaster and the soldier, these two pillars of society, 
Jachin and Boaz, the Lodges were resolved to make their own. 
Liberals had once been suspicious of the omnipotent State ; free 
education was their ideal. But now they clamoured for the 
State monopoly of all teaching whatsoever. We should bear in 
mind that France, ever since the time of Napoleon, had only one 
University, Paris, which controlled the schools on auniform plan 
with absolute power, down to the year 1850. At that time, 
thanks to Montalembert’s efforts, the right of private teaching 
was in acertain measure restored. Let us understand precisely 
how much this implies. The State went on providing its own 
establishments. It did not contribute one penny to any other. 
But it graciously allowed Catholics, who were the chief parties 
concerned, to open schools of their own, to support them, and to 
invite scholars if they chose to come. Such was the “aggression ” 
which the teaching Orders might attempt at their own expense. 
Under the Third Republic, “ Free” Universities have been set up 
on the same terms. 

That these Catholic institutions answer a national demand is 
proved by their constant success, and by the fact that more than 
half the French scholars were attending them until the recent 
suppression. They had no legal status, no grant from public 
funds, and of course no power to compel attendance. But they 
did more than compete with Government primary schools, lycées, 
and even with the Ecole Normale. Their pupils took degrees, 
entered the army and navy, won distinction in spite of all the 
Government did to cross and disqualify them. The Christian 
Brothers are, perhaps, the best masters of primary and secondary 
schools in Europe or America. But they cost the State nothing. 
The Jesuits, true to their ancient fame, were admirable in con- 
ducting public schools ; their establishment in the Rue des Postes 
was an open door through which Catholics entered the army 
with éclat and proved themselves trained officers. In point 
of education the Lodges are deplorably inferior. One reason 
why we cannot quote them much verbatim is that their speeches 
and documents abound in bad French, windy and pretentious, 
like that of Robespierre, but so empty as to make us wonder how 
any man attends their Convention a second time. They repre- 
sent the lowest section of the bourgeoisie. Here again was a 
motive, by no means unimportant, for opposing the cultivated 
masters who adorned religion as nobly as they upheld the classic 
tradition of letters. They were genuine champions of free 
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education. Hence the State must be provoked to jealousy, its 
powers employed to ruin the private establishments that covered 
France, and a “moral unity” manufactured by virtue of the 
Mandarin-system which Taine had proved to be a curse anda 
hindrance to French prosperity. But the Jacobin does not want 
a free and progressive France: he wants the centralised machine 
that he can drive, the Committee of Public Salvation that he 
knows howto coerce. In appealing to lawyers and bureaucrats 
he is always successful when he harps on this customary string. 
Catholics, on the other hand, have discovered that only by the 
law of freedom can they escape a tyranny as monstrous as 
that of Philip the Fair or Louis XIV., but without excuse 
in a Democratic modern State‘ 

For a quarter of a century the propaganda which strikes at 
what is known as the Law Falloux has gone on, led by M. Jean 
Macé, founder of the “League of Teaching,” most ardent and 
unconcealed of Freemasons. Were that Law abolished, neither 
man nor woman from Cherbourg to Marseilles could teach the 
A B C to half a dozen children without Government permit. 
And such permit would be refused not only to members of reli- 
gious Orders, as it is at this moment wherever lay teachers can 
be got ; it would be taken from the secular clergy themselves, 
by this manceuvre imprisoned in their pulpits and silenced six 
days out of seven. Be it never overlooked that in State schools 
teachers are bound, first, not to utter the name of God or let it 
be read even in a fable; but second, not to have religious books 
of any sort in their possession; and third, not to darken the door 
of a church, These atheistic rules, planned and executed by 
direct commission from the Lodges, have been sometimes evaded, 
but are enforced by severe penalties. There is no question of 
freedom for the unhappy teachers. By such methods of a 
Russian ferocity, and others that space will not allow us to re- 
capitulate, the League of M. Jean Macé boasts of having within 
its toils seven hundred and fifty thousand French children, with 
masters and mistresses, all ‘‘secularised.” No greater victory 
has been won by the Masons, who glory in it as their contribu- 
tion to a new France. When we look at the statistics of child- 
crime and youthful outrages on persons and property, we 
recognise what the Lodges are doing. Their code of benevolence 
does not make up for the loss of the Catechism. Secularist 
morals are verbiage ; and the never-ceasing war upon religion in 
all its forms has told in favour of anarchy. No matter, provided 
freedom be denied to Catholics. “We must not allow,” said 
Brother Souchet in the Convention of 1898, “that any who live 
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at cost of the Republic shall send their children to the Jesuits.” 
Masons had formerly been liberty-men ; they were so no longer. 
Discipline required that they should vote all measures, however 
absolute, which would keep Christians down. In public their 
candidates talked another language, especially when soliciting 
the suffrages of districts not yet enlightened. By such tactics 
they were returned to Parliament, in which, as M. Blatin declared, 
there was “a veritable syndicate of Masons.” M. Prache observes 
that double-meaning of this kind is fatal in democracy. But we 
must register the undoubted fact. Masons are permitted to dis- 
tinguish out of doors between “clericalism” and “Catholicism” ; 
they are not to recognise one another in public lest suspicion be 
excited ; they may conform to the “superstition” they loathe in 
order to undermine it; they are governed by Monita Secreta 
without appeal to law, and if recalcitrant may be denounced to 
every Lodge in the country, to be boycotted and ruined. 

As for Ministers and Deputies, their situation is yet more extra- 
ordinary. In September 1891 it was proposed that these Masons 
should come when called by the Grand Orient, wearing their 
“regalia,” to the temple, and there receive instructions, “ under 
the Masonic form,” as apprentices of the lowest rank. Such a 
meeting was held at the Rue Cadet in 1895. The session was 
with closed doors; the President, as a sort of Pope, laid his 
mandate on the freely-elected representatives of France, 
assembled ad audiendum verbum ; and that mandate determined 
how laws should be drawn up and passed. There are those 
who call the French Church an Imperium in Imperio. What 
shall we term this hidden irresponsible power to which, as its 
leaders triumphantly affirm, the law of divorce, of education, of 
cremation, of compulsory service, and all others that vex religion 
or menace private Christians, are due? From whom did 
M. Combes receive his instructions, then ? If we are to believe 
the addresses sent up to him by the Lodges, he, like M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, depended on them for his exalted place, and it is plain 
that he was carrying out their designs to the letter. Had he not 
obeyed, he would have been speedily flung aside. In 1892 
M. Lombard was Deputy for the Is¢re, and member of the 
Masonic Council. He voted the Budget des Cultes, and was at 
once deprived of his Masonic honours. What need that signify, 
it may be asked. It signifies as much, we reply, as excommuni- 
cation did in the Middle Ages. Hence the frantic anxiety of 
those who are censured ‘by their Lodge to get back into favour. 
They submit to penance, and are lucky to be forgiven on terms 
which leave them a chance of recovering their lost status. The 
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“ Widow” has a long arm; without violence or clamour she can 
teach rebellious children how profitable it is to do as they are 
told. Thus by every kind of motive she keeps them docile, 
M. Combes was very obedient when he suppressed five hundred 
religious Orders and seized their property wherever found. 

But her one all-powerful means is the spy system. Every 
Mason when he is initiated submits to it in all his doings, 
“profane” no less than “sacred.” He undertakes to give account of 
others whom he sees engaged in mischief ; he promises inviolable 
secrecy as regards all that goes on within the tent. From the 
“great Convention” of 1894 this correspondence, hitherto 
scattered and desultory, was put on an entirely new footing. The 
prime agent was Lucipia, a returned Communist who had under- 
gone penal servitude ; and the season appeared to call for vigorous 
measures, Catholics, under guidance of Leo XIII., had been 
“rallying” to the Republic ; it was possible that, if unchecked, 
they might come into power. Immense as was their majority in 
France, they had not seen a Catholic President or Prime Minister 
at the head of affairs since Marshal Macmahon resigned. 
Atheism had been the order of the day. But, if the elections 
were not tampered with, if voting were really free, at last they 
might hope to breathe again. The Lodges took instant alarm. 
Remark, once more, that the “ Affaire” was not yet in existence. 
Various temples, in particular that of L’Equerre at Paris, had 
resounded with invectives against'ia high-born General Staff; pleas 
for the common soldier had been put into print ; universal peace 
was a favourite subject of lecturers. But the danger appre- 
hended at that moment was political. Accordingly, Lucipia 
proposed secret-service money, to be employed at headquarters; 
and at first he did not persuade the brethren. They wanted 
more light. It was reluctantly vouchsafed. The “archives” 
needed completion. Blatin implored them to inquire no further ; 
an “instrument of defence and combat” was necessary, which 
not even in the Convention ought to be described. The 
resolution passed. 

But Brother Dequaire, at the banquet afterwards, could not 
hold his tongue. “There was to be acentral bureau of infor- 
mation,” he said, “avery exact agency of renseignements.” The 
Officina delatorum was set up. Next year the Lodges were 
invited to send what they knew regarding the schools of the Con- 
gregations and the execution of the Army Laws. Some natural 
hesitation was felt, and though Bouglé in 1897 cried out, “ Give 
names, unmask Deputies who are but traitors,” while in 1898 St. 
Auban proposed to make out lists of all “salaried” persons for 
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the like object, still Frémiot called such proceedings un réle 
policier, and asked why they should spy on people that did not 
belongtothem ? He was put down indignantly and compelled 
to apologise. Every Lodge now took up the task of “ national 
defence.” The new Inquisition spread all over France, and an 
amazing series of events followed. Except during the Jacobin 
Terror, when the “law of the suspects” was in force, a parallel 
to them will hardly be found in modern times. 

For years the Lodges had been seeking an occasion to attack 
the French army. It was given when the “ Affaire” had shown 
how a General Staff could lose its head during a crisis. We 
remember that the nation, rightly or wrongly, agreed with the 
sentence which degraded Captain Dreyfus, and with the verdict 
of the Second Court at Rennes. This circumstance throws a 
curious light on the relative numbers of Masons and of their 
adversaries ; for had the majority been of one mind with “ Mason 
Lodge,” things would have turned out otherwise than we know 
they did, and the accused, whether condemned or acquitted, 
would have become a popular hero. But there was now a 
chance without example to “ purify” the high military grades. 
Furious lectures denouncing militarism were given in such 
numbers that the mere titles and contents of brochures relating 
to them fill fifty-eight pages of the Dossiers Magonniques, from 
which we shall be quoting presently. ‘“ L’Armée contre la 
Nation” was the device, employed by Urbain Gohier, under. 
which these diatribes appeared. Charges of tyranny and torture, 
illustrated by the magic lantern, were repeatedly heard, even 
from the lips of officers, who now formed no insignificant part 
of the Lodges, though commonly subalterns, and, as events were 
to show, eager for prompt advancement. “ Les supplices mili- 
taires’’ was a headline not seldom printed, and a new thing in 
France, which had looked upon its army as the one “ national 
defence” that could be trusted in the day of battle. 

General Billot, the War Minister, had exclaimed in Parliament 
during the session of 1897 that a Catholic who was a Republican 
need be neither Mason nor Jesuit. The Lodges took up this chal- 
lenge and turned it round. They were resolved that no Catholic, 
whatever he called himself, should bean officer. ‘ Le sabre aux 
républicains éprouvés,” said Brother L. Buisson, Commissaire 
de la Marine, at a meeting in 1901. Brother Morel, the same 
year, reporting to the General Assembly, brought up a string of 
resolutions which demanded compulsory service of two years in 
the ranks for all; abolition of courts-martial in time of peace, the 
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end to the officer’s pecuniary interest in his grade. In 1904, the 
Parisian Lodge, L’Avenir, published a pamphlet, “ L’Armée,” 
which gives with entire frankness and according to the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the sum of changes thought 
desirable. Nothing could be more instructive. Whatever sets 
the army apart from the civilian is to be done away. Separate 
military jurisdiction (the Mutiny Bill, we say in England) is no 
longer to be recognised. Full uniform, medals, decorations, 
music, even the officers’ mess, are to be put down. No army 
surgeon, no sentries for ornament, no workshops, to be per- 
mitted. The Secretary for War is to be supreme over the whole 
army. Appointments are to be made by the Cabinet, without 
reference to Generals. Instead of a standing army there is to be 
a district militia, trained and disciplined by its own subalterns. 
And the sword is never to be worn off service. These proposals, 
astonishing in a country like France, have been incessantly 
repeated from platforms, in widely scattered tracts, in local news- 
papers, and make up the deliberate programme to which Free- 
masonry is committed. The old Jacobin idea of a “ citizen army ” 
and “national guard” inspires them from beginning to end. If 
we Call to mind that it was the Paris National Guard which began 
the Commune, and which fought or fled from the army of Ver- 
sailles, all manner of strange affinities glance out upon us. The 
Mason programme, with its local militia, would afford a sorry 
defence against Teutons marching westward. But its exponents 
were quite serious. The army, despite Gambetta and Jules Ferry, 
was to be thrown into the furnace of politics. Who should 
undertake this revolution ? General André was the instrument, 
but the real author was the Grand Orient, situated in the Rue 
Cadet, which gave its orders to the Rue St. Dominique. 

Here begins the marvellous story of les fiches. It has con- 
vulsed France, startled foreigners, and flung into the middle of 
the street Masonic mysteries by the score. General André, 
sent in to “purify” the regiments, did not know how to act 
until he had got special and detailed information concerning the 
officers. He first applied to an agency “ L’Assurance Générale,” 
but the newspapers caught scent of it, a scandal was beginning, 
and he took to covert. As had always been intended, his 
inquiries were drawn to the headquarters of Masonry. The 
“Maffia” of which he was in quest, had been flourishing there 
since 1894. It was managed at this time by three secretaries, 
under the President. Of these M. Vadecard was the chief, but, 
as it turned out, M. Bidegain was the most important. Hitherto 
the sleuth-hounds had been tracking doubtful politicians. They 
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were now put on the military trail. This brilliant idea is 
attributed to M. le Commandant Pasquier, Venerable of the 
Lodge Voltaire, who soon rose to much higher rank, was made 
governor of the prison of Cherche Midi, and subsequently 
Colonel. He became an ardent informer, and himself sent up 
“notes” on as many as fifty-three regiments. But, as the story- 
book says, let us not anticipate. We are only at July 20, 1901, when 
Vadecard, at the request of General André (forwarded through 
Captain Mollin, his aide and a brother of the craft), issued the 
circular with which began, as M. Guyot de Villeneuve said in 
Parliament, “a vast brigandage.” The circular was despatched 
to the Venerables of all French Lodges. M. Pasquier and his 
confederates proposed to found an association of all Masonic 
officers, which they called “La sol... Mer ...~,” meaning 
thereby “ La solidarité militaire.” This was to be an army within 
the army, and it implied the sifting of the corn from the chaff. 
To that end a number of questions were written down, printed, 
and posted, dealing with each officer’s pedigree, schools in which 
trained, societies to which belonging, religious practices of him- 
self, wife and children ; schools to which his children were sent, 
relations at large, and whether he was an anti-Semite? The 
military qualifications of the person to be tracked did not come 
intoreview. But the “Great Inquest” was open. 

It proceeded by double entry. As the informers sent up their 
reports, signed or anonymous, M. Vadecard and his helpers 
sorted them, had copies taken from which all Masonic indications 
were carefully omitted, and communicated these documents to 
Captain Mollin, keeping back and storing the originals in the 
Rue Cadet. M. Bidegain, who seems from the first to have had 
views of his own, also took copies, but did not mention the fact 
to his superiors at the Grand Orient. The War Office, under 
Mollin, who also had his secretaries, made no distinction between 
signed and unsigned reports, but treating them as of equal value, 
had them put into cipher when they were classified and anno- 
tated. They were divided, by religious heads, into one book 
named “Corinth,” which held the Freemasons and their allies, and 
another named “ Carthage,” where all supposed Catholics found 
their resting-place. Captain Mollin summed up the values, 
marked them in the fiches, and had them ready for General 
André’s inspection when changes or promotions were about to 
be made. The work set going was carried on, without a break, 
from July rgor to September 1904. Three orderlies were kept 
busy upon it day after day during those many months. As for 
the Grand Orient, its correspondence rose in 1903 to over a 
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quarter of a million letters annually. In six years it had much 
more than doubled. M. Vadecard, whose “habitual devotion ” 
won the plaudits of General André, was gazetted on January 13, 
1903, to the Legion of Honour, for “ distinguished services in the 
press.” But M. Vadecard had not sought distinction that way. 
He was Chief of the Delation Office, and so merited from 
M. Combes the cross which M. Wilson, under a previous ruler 
of State, had sold to the highest bidder. 

Among the Council of the Order many informers were found. 
No fewer than twenty-four, whose names are given, attended the 
Convention eleven years ago, at which Lucipia secured its 
endowment for the spy system. Though not a spy, M. Doumer 
was present and voted at that meeting. M. Doumer is now, 
thanks to the outburst of French indignation, President of the 
Chamber which could not prevent General André from resigning 
his portfolio and M. Combes from following his example. And 
M. Doumer, it may be presumed, is stilla Freemason. But to 
continue. It has been reckoned by L’Jutransigeant that more 
than 18,000 officers—above 10,000 in the infantry alone—were 
incriminated at the War Office on denunciations received from 
the Grand Orient. It is known that there were at least 12,000 
dossiers in existence when the storm broke last September. 
Every part of the country supplied them ; and it is painful to 
reflect that among the casseroles or “sneaks” were officers 
who did not scruple at the basest defamation, and who took to 
themselves the spoils of the vanquished. Jacquot, formerly Com- 
mandant, since Lieutenant-Colonel, one of whose reports has 
been photographed in the Dossiers Maconniques, is said to have 
sent up 500. Others were zealous on the same loyal errand. 
They knew all it entailed. An officer who was inscribed for 
“Carthage ” might as well resign his commission. Be his merits 
as a soldier never so eminent, he was marked below the line, 
described by Captain Mollin as “trés mauvais,” and kept in the 
least favourable quarters, or despatched to Central Africa. 

What was his offence? The fiche told you sans phrase: 
Either he went to Mass, or aiiowed his wife and daughters to 
attend a religious ceremony, or had his children brought up ina 
Catholic school, or was related toa Legitimist family by blood or 
marriage. If he practised his faith openly, encouraged his men 
to do likewise, or read them a lecture on the crime of suicide, he 
gave still deeper umbrage. Captain Mollin wrote opposite his 
name, “a rayer impitoyablement.” No matter how many years 
he had served, or what his distinctions, he saw young men pass 
over his head by dozens, whose merit was their “ proved 
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Republican sentiments.” Thus Colonel Murion, “ passing for a 
Chouan” in these reports, was razed out of the catalogue for 
promotion, and a hundred junior Colonels named Generals, while 
he was retired. A man might never have expressed any political 
opinions, but that would not save him. The question was, Did 
he or his wife appear in church from sincere motives of belief ? 
For if he were only dissembling and a Freethinker all the while, 
he had leave to play the hypocrite—“ Corinth” would receive him 
with open arms: All this would sound incredible if reported by 
Catholics. But it stands in black and white, photographed, 
and accessible to every one who bought a newspaper on the 
boulevards, now reproduced in fatsimile for the edification of 
times to come, and so patent that no Freemason ventures to call 
in question one word of it: 

During four years the conspiracy went on. How much did 
M. Combes know concerning it? How far was he responsible ? 
We are not left in the dark on that head. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
on December 24 and 30, 1902, made a memorandum with his 
own hand which tells us all we require. He had learnt in 
September from Captain Humbert that something was on foot 
between the Lodges and the War Office. But on December 
24, General Percin, chief of André’s “Cabinet,” told him the 
case as it stood, and, like an honourable man, proposed to send 
in his resignation. Waldeck-Rousseau thought he must not do 
that ; he advised him to keep his hands clean, and called the use 
of private denunciation “ blameworthy and inadmissible.” On 
the 30th he saw M. Combes, cross-examined him, found that 
he knew in general what was going forward, and warned 
him that when it came out there would be an explosion. 
M. Combes agreed, undertook to put the thing down after the 
elections to the Senate, and went his way. Instead of putting it 
down, he employed his private secretary to get information at 
the Grand Orient. Such is M. Combes’ dosszer, in the hand- 
writing of M. Waldeck-Rousseau, or in that of Captain Mollin. 

But they were reckoning without M. Bidegain. It was not 
likely that so large a band of informers, drawn from so low 
a class, would be always discreet. Private vengeance in many 
districts could not but betray its action. The singular promotions 
made would tell their own tale. And the officers who found 
themselves passed ever in spite of strong recommendations from 
their chiefs, or their distinguished military service, began to ask 
why they were left for years in a position of obscurity. An uneasy 
feeling grew, as when storms are approaching. In the lobbies 
of Parliament knowing signals were exchanged. It struck 
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M. Bidegain that now or never was the time to make merchan- 
dise of all the originals he could lay hands upon. He went to 
certain entrepreneurs, sold his documents, and fled. The secret 
was in open market. September 1904 will be a fatal month in 
the annals of Freemasonry. 

The Matin, which is not a clerical organ, sent up by way of 
rocket an inquiry touching a young lieutenant of the military 
school of St. Maixent. On September 25 it wrote of “ espionage 
in the army.” On the 29th it repeated the charge, gave some 
frightful instances, and, addressing General André, said, “ Burn 
your fiches, throw your registers to the winds, put all that cor- 
ruption in the fire.” General André made no sign. Then the 
Figaro took up its parable. There was to be an interpellation in 
the Chamber by Colonel Rousset. On October 27 an article 
signed “ Vidi” began to make disclosures. M. Lasies had said 
point-blank to the War Minister, ‘I am not defending the honour 
of these officers, I am attacking yours.” Then M. Calmette, 
editor of the Figaro, in a signed article, sketched the whole 
history, named some of the informers, and gave documents. On 
October 28 M. Guyot de Villeneuve, Deputy of the Seine, armed 
at all points, delivered his great accusing speech, quoting letter 
after letter from the actual papers, until General André was com- 
pelled to rise and speak. The War Minister pretended ignorance, 
talked of energetic measures, and covered himself with confusion, 
On October 30, two documents appeared in the Figaro. The 
first was dated June 21, 1901, was signed by Mollin, addressed to 
Vadecard, and began, “ The General charges me to ask if you will 
kindly procure information about Col. Vieillard. . . . It is fora 
very important post, Director of Engineers at Paris. It will 
never do to put there one of those terrible Republicans trained 
by the Jesuits or any of their sort.” The second letter was signed 
by Lieut.-Colonel Hartmann. He told General André that it 
was no use pretending ignorance. The General had been 
acquainted with the /fiches since 1902, and Mollin was his 
deputy for that department. 

Day after day witnessed the publication in the Paris journals 
of lists which contained the names of informers and victims side 
by side. The fiches were reproduced in fac-simile by many 
newspapers. And the horrible indictment did not pause until a 
catalogue of spies, which covers one hundred and forty pages of 
Dossiers Magonniques, had been scattered over France. There 
were some feeble apologies, a few denials ; but the record is 
intact. The Ministry had been saved on October 28 by four 
votes. On November 4 it must have fallen, had not M, Syveton, 
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at the moment when the President was putting to the vote a 
resolution by M. Jaurés, assaulted General André, and given it 
by his violence a majority of 107. But General André was 
compelled to resign without a word of defence. Another Free- 
mason, M. Berteaux, succeeded him—remarkable testimony to 
the power of the Grand Orient over its slaves of the Ministry— 
though all France was seething with indignation and revolt. The 
Cabinet of M. Combes had been struck to the heart. It fell, and 
in its place we see the Cabinet of M. Rouvier, likewise a Mason. 
But enough. We have now only to sum up this bad business in 
the words of the Figaro, which express what the conscience of a 
great and sorely tried nation feels with regard to it : 


It is time [says the Figaro] to fix responsibilities where they ought to be. 
We have said that the interests of the army were sacrificed from first to last. 
We have demonstrated that Freemasons of Lodgesthe most obscure, that 
officers, discontented or ambitious, in the lowest grades, that sergeants dis- 
obedient to their major, anonymous informers, prefects, magistrates in 
correspondence not with their legitimate chiefs but with the Grand Orient, 
clean against their duty—that all who aimed at creating an army without 
ideals, enthusiasm, honour, or conscience—set themselves up as informers day 
by day with General André. We have shown that M. Vadecard, great judge 
of the army, registered secret notes sent without responsibility by the pork- 
butchers of the sub-prefect affiliated to the “ Acacia.” We have proved that 
the Minister’s Cabinet, under direction of Captain Mollin and of Commandant 
Bernard, presided over this work of inquisition, which went as far as to relatives 
of the officers themselves. And wehave established by a hundred proofs that, 
on the strength of these fiches abounding in rancour, envy, intellectual 
baseness, the War Office excommunicated, expelled, razed out, and finished, 
the officer under suspicion, without giving him a chance of defending himself. 
The Ministry of War is a ministry of delation. Advancement is mechanically 
regulated by the simple inspection of these astounding /ches, which are 
treated as reports, and which comprise the informations of Masonry, the 
delations of spies, and the calumnies of men who will not sign them. Those 
fiches, the existence of which General André denied before the Chamber, 
General André has constantly and exclusively used. 


But the power behind General André was the Grand Orient. 
And these are the Freemasons who rule France. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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SOME FURTHER IMPRESSIONS 
OF ETON 


SoME four years ago I| contributed to the National Review those 
impressions of Eton life which struck me most forcibly on 
my leaving Eton, which I had done but a few months pre- 
viously. In those days unfavourable criticism of Eton methods 
in the Press was all but unknown, and several people expressed 
their indignation in the correspondence column of the Ezon 
College Chronicle at the exceedingly mild strictures I made on 
certain abuses, Now this is all changed; Eton is very much 
before the public, and it is almost impossible to take up a paper 
Or a magazine which does not contain some account of Eton, 
with hints to its future Headmaster as to the need for reform, 
and the direction such reform should take. Even if all this 
discussion about Eton has been damaging to some aspects of 
its life, yet it is really in the highest degree complimentary to 
Eton, for no other school could arouse so much public interest. 
The headmaster of some obscure school may write to the Press 
to inform an uninterested world that he insists on boys wearing 
sandals, or some distinguished “old boy ” may deliver a speech 
of abnormal length at the “Old Calestrians” on the “ Secrets of 
Success ” as illustrated by himself, without arousing any emo- 
tions outside the ranks of the past and present scholars of the 
school in question. With Eton it is different. There is some- 
thing magic in the word “ Eton,” associated in the public mind 
with an almost national significance. We are justly proud of 
this, and we all believe, I think with reason, that we belong to 
the greatest school in England. But what we perhaps fail to 
appreciate is, that there are other schools, That, though we 
may look back on our Eton days with the pleasantest recollec- 
tions, yet old members of these other schools have exactly the 
same feeling towards their schooldays. That great as is the 
Eton roll of honour, far surpassing that of her rivals, yet it 
may be in some measure due, not only to her numerical supe- 
riority, but also to certain advantages of position and possession, 
which her alumni are as a rule equipped with in the struggle of 
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life, and which they owe to the accident of birth. Lastly, that 
other playing-fields, as well as those of Eton, will bear their 
share in winning the great English battles of the future. In 
short, this is an age of competition, and we must not allow 
esprit de corps for the famous school, which is the characteristic 
of all true Old Etonians in the highest degree, to obscure our 
judgment, or prevent inquiry into Eton administration. Eton 
cannot keep her predominance by that immunity from criticism 
which she has enjoyed so long. For instance, a jury recruited 
from elsewhere than under the shadow and influence of the 
great school might well have brought in a very different ver- 
dict at the inquest on the victims of a terrible fire ; an inquest 
which disclosed that not only were the provisions for extin- 
guishing a fire miserably inadequate, but also that the only 
means of egress at night from a highly inflammable old wooden 
building were barred and bolted like a prison. 

The first administrative reform which cries out for solution 
at Eton is that of hospital accommodation. In my former 
article { ventured to point out that a small, stuffy Eton room, 
some eight feet square, looking in many cases on to a blank 
wall, was not an ideal place to nurse a boy back to health after 
an illness of even a trifling nature, especially in hot summer 
weather, and I am sure all Eton housemasters will admit the 
inconvenience of having a number of boys ill with measles and 
the like, with no place to send them to, and no means of 
isolating them except a notice on the door of their room to the 
effect that no other boy is to enter the room. It cannot be a 
good system which does not insist on adequate and separate 
accommodation for every boy suffering from an infectious 
disease, or a disease which requires careful treatment. Yet, 
cases of pneumonia and pleurisy have to be treated in the boy’s 
own wretched little rabbit-hutch of a room, unless his house 
happens to possess a sick-room not already occupied, and 
there are still several houses which do not possess such a room, 
nor are they likely to do so, for the building is already taxed 
to its utmost to house the master, his family, the boys and 
servants. Such astate of affairs is not fair to the masters, who, 
to do them justice, often displace their own family to make 
room for a sick boy, and it is manifestly unfair to the parent 
who has sent his boy to one of the most expensive schools in 
England. I believe that large airy sick-rooms are provided 
in the recently-built houses, but that is only nibbling at the 
problem, for obviously all the old houses cannot be pulled 
down, and it is a scandal that even one Eton house should be 
without ample and modern sick accommodation. It would be 
a far better plan to build a hospital containing wards for 
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infectious and other diseases to which every boy who was in 
the opinion of the doctor at all seriously ill could be sent. 
The present Sanatorium, as has been repeatedly pointed out, so 
far as the prevention and cure of ordinary schoolboy illnesses 
is concerned, is obviously insufficient, as only cases of scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, smallpox, and the like can be treated 
there. It is of course necessary to have such a place, but it is 
equally necessary to have a hospital, the management of which 
will consent to take in ordinary cases of illness (other than the 
diseases I have mentioned) which the Sanatorium will not do. 
At present, the only infirmary to which such a case as that of 
a boy with a broken thigh, a fracture requiring, I believe, 
special attention, could be sent within reasonable distance of 
Eton would be Eton Workhouse or the Windsor Infirmary. 

The principal objections hitherto brought to bear against 
such a hospital are: Firstly, its expense, which surely ought not to 
weigh with such a school as Eton, more especially as she is at 
present inviting contributions to a fund to build a war memorial 
hall at a cost of £40,000; secondly, the difficulty of finding a 
site, which is a real, though not, I fancy, an insurmountable 
difficulty ; and thirdly, the fact that such a hospital would have 
to be very large to cope with any epidemic that is raging, which 
often lays low 300 or 400 boys at a time. Apart from the fact 
that such an isolation hospital might reasonably be expected to 
lessen the chances in future of infectious diseases spreading to 
the extent they have done in the past, not perhaps a benefit in 
the case of measles, which every one has to “ get over,” but a 
distinct benefit in the case of German measles, conjunctivitis, 
a very prevalent disease at Eton, and the like, which nobody 
wishes to catch; it is surely no argument against the erection 
of such a hospital to urge the number of cases it would have 
to deal with, The gravamen of the charge against the Govern- 
ing Body is, that a good number of cases, requiring care and 
attention in sick quarters, are at present dealt with in quarters 
which do not admit of modern methods of nursing. An ex- 
cellent model for the authorities to follow, should they at last 
decide to build a hospital, would be that of the Naval Hospital 
at Dartmouth, which contains wards for infectious as well as 
for ordinary medical and surgical cases under the same roof, 
but so divided that there is practically no possibility of the 
transmittance of infection. 

Before leaving the subject, I can only ask any parents who 
have a boy ill in his room at Eton, or any London doctor 
who has gone down to attend a boy, and who honour me by 
reading this article, if they do not agree with what I say. 

Naturally, this question of nursing facilities is very largely 
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wrapped up with the present system of house tenure at Eton, 
which, especially in the case of the smaller houses, moves ona 
master from one to another, giving him no inducements to 
improve the building he is occupying, or at least only the possi- 
bility of obtaining a larger valuation from his successor than 
he himself paid. The result is that painting and whitewashing 
tend to be neglected, while structural repairs have an even 
worse chance of being effected. The whole question of house 
tenure at public schools has lately been dealt with in a lucid 
manner in a series of articles in the Dazly Mail, which, though 
they are directed to public schools generally, in many points 
might refer to Eton in particular. With the writer I deprecate 
the system of house farming ; the average Eton master, if he 
remains an Eton master, can hardly hope to rise to higher rank 
than that of housemaster of a good house. What savings he 
wishes to lay up against old age must toa great extent be made 
out of his house, or, if that is too brutal a way of putting it, he 
must look to his house as a means of making a living over and 
above his bare teaching salary, which as an ambitious man he 
has every right to do. Such a position of affairs must tend to 
develop his commercial instinct to the detriment of the boys he 
has to house and feed. There is very little supervision or 
control over the way in which a master runs his house by the 
Headmaster and Governing Body, and the fact that the school 
does not by any means own all the houses aggravates the diffi- 
culty of change. A great deal still has to be done to render 
the older houses more inhabitable. Narrow passages, dark sun- 
less rooms, indifferent sanitary accommodation, and difficulty of 
escape from fire,even now rope ladders have been provided and 
bars removed from windows, are the too prominent features of 
many Eton houses. In one house which I am acquainted with, 
the lavatories, whose general aspect would make a Battersea 
Councillor shudder, are in far too close proximity to the dining- 
room and kitchen, while a drain from the scullery discharges 
its contents there into an open gutter. Destructive criticism, 
however, is always easier than constructive reform, and the 
Governing Body have grappled with the housing problem in 
quite a robust manner (for them), and are pulling down, where 
it is possible, old insanitary houses, and erecting palatial new 
buildings, actually equipped with bath-rooms. It must, how- 
ever, be a great many years before all the bad houses are 
demolished, and meanwhile parents have a right to demand 
that the building in which their boy is housed should be ina 
proper sanitary state, as nearly as possible conformable with 
the laws of modern hygiene, A rather closer official inspec- 
tion, and greater encouragement to build might help matters, 
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while I think a housemaster could largely eradicate waste and 
expense in catering by some central system. With the Eton 
tradesmen I would have no sympathy, and I should endeavour 
to get all supplies in one big consignment for the whole school 
from some London store. In this way, Eton masters and their 
wives will escape, to some extent, the difficulties surrounding 
the position of a middle-aged man and his wife suddenly called 
upon to undertake the duties of boarding-house or hotel 
managers, a position which they are qualified to fill only in 
certain particulars. 

The second administrative reform which the majority of 
Old Etonians would like to see carried out is the provision of 
a proper gymnasium. The question—always an acute one, 
though systematically shirked by the Governing Body—has 
lately been forced to the fore by the new regulations governing 
entry to Sandhurst, which require a candidate to show a 
knowledge of gymnastics. The result has been, naturally, that 
Eton candidates have been at a considerable disadvantage 
compared with those of other schools; it is really time that 
steps were taken to raise the money for a gymnasium and 
acquire a site. Here, again, the overcrowded state of Eton 
makes itself felt, and the difficulty of finding space to build. 
As in the case of a hospital, however, I do not think it is an 
insurmountable obstacle. The people in some measure to 
blame for the overcrowding are those Eton masters who, on 
retirement, erect houses for themselves within the confines of 
the Eton kingdom, which, however desirable for them, adds to 
the perplexity of the harassed authorities, unable as they are to 
find room for needed improvements. A peculiarly flagrant 
instance of this is furnished by the action of an otherwise 
honoured and estimable Etonian, Mr. A. C. Ainger. On his 
retirement he purchased a piece of land behind the Old Fives 
Court, which was a delightful old-fashioned garden belonging 
to Mr. W. Durnford, and would have furnished an ideal site for 
any school-building that might be needed. On this he erected 
a palatial red-brick villa, with an entrance lodge and drive, in 
order to enjoy there a well-earned rest from active school- 
work, but not, fortunately, from voluntary work on behalf of 
various Etonian institutions. No building, unless for actual 
school purposes, ought to be erected within a quarter of a mile 
of school-yard on the Eton side of Barnes Bridge. 

On one point, at least, it is possible to give unstinted praise, 
and that is to the present healthy state of Eton athletics, to 
improve the position of which no efforts have been spared in 
the last few years. ‘This ought they to have done, and not 
left the others undone.” When speaking of athletics, one can 
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only re-echo the hope of nearly all Etonians, that Canon 
Lyttelton will give an uncompromising negative to the absurd 
petition of the Humanitarian League, praying for the abolition 
of the Eton Beagles. No pack could be conducted in a more 
sportsmanlike manner, and it is ludicrous to say that the 
existence of a pack of beagles teaches boys cruelty. This 
body of faddists, whose recent attack on the birching of little 
boys in the navy (despite the powerful advocacy of Mr. Swift 
MacNeill) was entirely abortive, havenow marshalled their forces, 
this time with the assistance of “Ouida” and the S/zur news- 
paper (a change, whether for the better or the worse it would 
be hard to say) for a furious onslaught upon hare-hunting in 
general and the Eton College Beagles in particular. A more un- 
called-for attack it would be difficult to imagine, or one in which 
the attackers showed a more lamentable ignorance of facts. 

It would be impossible within the confines of a single article 
to discuss to any purpose the various changes proposed in 
different quarters in the present system of teaching at Eton. 
Greater facilities for the teaching of geography, more especially 
the geography of the Empire, which is lamentably neglected at 
Eton, will probably commend itself to the notice of the brother of 
the present Colonial Secretary. It would be quite possible to do 
this, by taking even two hours a week from the time now de- 
voted to Greek, with great benefit to boys. 1 doubt, however, 
if it will be easy to wring further concessions from the pro- 
Greeks, without an organisation of some sort on the part of the 
parents of present and future boys, who will insist on change. 
The pro-Greeks, alarmed at recent events, have an enormously 
strong defensive league, without rules or enrolled members, at 
the older schools and universities. They recognise, since they 
live by teaching Greek, that the universal substitution of 
modern for dead languages would mean the substitution of men 
capable of teaching the former for themselves, Apart from 
that, they really believe in the omnipotence of Greek. They 
think in Greek, they understand in Greek, they spend their 
holidays in Greece, and even, I am told, put a Greek inscription 
on wedding presents, and call their dogs by Greek or Latin 
names. It is a sufficient reward for them, after spending their 
whole life in teaching the rudiments of their fetish to small 
boys, to have accidentally discovered thereby some fresh explana- 
tion of a hitherto obscure period. To such men, the glories of 
a far larger and more wonderful Empire than even the Greek 
or Roman peoples founded must needs have a secondary 
importance. It is only from the outside, from the parents, 
that pressure insistent on a change can be brought, and signs 
are not wanting that it soon will be. 
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These and other reforms, which are not only desired by a 
large section of parents, but are necessary for Eton, would 
probably be accelerated if there were some means of repre- 
senting on the Governing Body the force of Old Etonian 
opinion. 

I should like to see two members at least of the Governing 
Body elected by Old Etonians, and I would give every Old 
Etonian a vote who left the school in the ordinary way, and 
had reached Middle Division before doing so. At the Univer- 
sities Old Members have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on matters affecting the University, and why should 
they not at Eton? I have no great respect for the Governing 
Body, as a body, although individually they are entitled to our 
awe, and I think it would be very beneficial in every way to 
make a portion of the body elective. An Eton master once said 
in my hearing, that the members of the Governing Body who 
had other business elsewhere to look after were usually far too 
busy to attend its meetings, while the members who had no 
other business to look after were incapable of efficiently trans- 
acting any. I fancy that is a very true way of putting it. A 
very strong reason for representing in a practical manner Old 
Etonian opinion on the Governing Body, is the fact that at 
present far too much authority is placed in the hands of Eton 
masters, who are, so to speak, on the spot, over matters which 
really concern the great body of Old Etonians. It may seem, 
perhaps, ungrateful to cramp the efforts of Eton masters to do 
good in various ways for the school, and it is true that what 
they have done they have done fairly well, but that in no way 
alters the fact that they are in no sense representative of Old 
Etonians generally, As I have said before, Eton can lose 
nothing by being less impatient of criticism, more sensible of 
needed reform, given which, together with a corresponding loss 
of certain prejudices, her future should be as bright as her past. 
Etonians must divest themselves of the old snobbish belief that, 
owing to the social advantages of being an Etonian, of belong- 
ing to the great school, it is possible to disregard disadvantages 
of the system. There is nothing at Eton, except its freedom, 
essentially different to the life of other schools. The fact that 
Eton boys are largely recruited from the ranks of the aristocracy 
and plutocracy does not, unfortunately, in these days, necessarily 
raise the moral tone above the vulgar herd at less favoured 
schools, It is to the doings of the future, not the tradition of 
the past only, we must trust the fame of Eton. 
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WASHINGTON, June 14, 1905. 


It is immensely flattering to national pride that President 
Roosevelt was the means to bring Russia and Japan in contact. 
It is quite natural that it should be so, because President 
Roosevelt has accomplished a really great diplomatic achieve- 
ment. His work exhibits him in a new ré/e; we see now 
another side of this many-sided man: we see him as a states- 
man, displaying great tact, great strength, great wisdom ; astute 
enough to conceive a policy, courageous enough to execute 
it without leaning on any one for advice or assistance. Sove- 
reigns have been able to consult with foreign Ministers, foreign 
Ministers have been able to seek counsel of their colleagues in 
the Cabinet, but Mr. Roosevelt had no one on whom he could 
rely. Secretary Hay was away, and Mr. Roosevelt became his 
own Minister for Foreign Affairs ; his subordinates he treated 
purely as subordinates to carry out his instructions, but they 
were not invited to offer suggestions. In the conduct of these 
negotiations, from their inception to the end, he acted on his 
own initiative. Had he merely failed that is, had he not suc- 
ceeded in inducing Russia to consent to discuss peace with 
Japan, it would not have been remarkable, but he would have 
suffered no loss of personal prestige, and there would have been 
no national humiliation; but there was every opportunity to 
commit a blunder that would have been well-nigh irretrievable. 
It may be, perhaps, the hope was entertained in some quarters 
that this was exactly what he would do; that in essaying the 
réle of a diplomatist he would be guilty of a faux pas that would 
make the United States ridiculous in the eyes of the world. 
Whatever pitfalls were skilfully dug for his undoing he with 
even greater skill avoided. 

It has been said of Mr. Roosevelt that he was constitutionally 
and temperamentally incapable of keeping a secret, and unable 
to maintain the swavzter in modo when the course so clearly in- 
dicated the fortiter in re as the speediest remedy. To borrow 
an illustration from the animal kingdom, Mr. Roosevelt was 
the bull that charges and champs, not the mole that noiselessly 
burrows. The country, the same country that admires Mr, 
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Roosevelt for many of his qualities and his direct methods, had 
never been able to imagine Mr. Roosevelt conducting delicate 
diplomatic negotiations, perhaps for the very reason that his 
methods were always supposed to be too direct, and he could 
not restrain his natural inclination to drive ahead and force his 
way over all obstacles without regard to the consequences. It 
has often been said—it was frequently said during the last Presi- 
dential campaign—that, given an opportuuity to get into a 
great international question, Mr. Roosevelt would get into it 
“with both feet and up to his neck,” to use the picturesque 
description of one American writer, and do a great deal of 
damage before he was pulled out again. It is interesting to 
recall all these things now and to contrast the prediction with 
achievement. 

The position of the United States was peculiarly fortunate 
in being able to offer its friendly services, but that does not 
lessen Mr. Roosevelt’s achievement, or diminish the credit 
that is his. We are too near to the great event for all the 
various phases of the negotiations to be made public, but it 
may be said as a statement of fact that more was required of 
President Roosevelt than merely to tender his good offices and 
wait to see whether they would be accepted or rejected. The 
situation demanded the exercise of the highest diplomacy, of 
rare qualities of persuasion and firmness. Without going into 
details, which would not be proper at this time, it may be, how- 
ever, pointed out that it was necessary to disabuse the mind of 
Russia of the suspicion that the President was animated by an 
arricve pensée in advising Russia to seek peace. The autocracy 
believed that Mr. Roosevelt, merely voicing the great mass of 
the American people, was so carried away by sympathy for 
Japan, that nothing would please him better than to see Russia 
crushed and humiliated, and that with sinister ingenuity he came 
to Russia in the guise of a friend secretly acting for Japan. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as many of us have known for some time past, has 
been full of sympathy for Japan, and profoundly impressed by 
all that she has done—would it not be unnatural if he were not? 
—and at the same time he has not allowed his sympathy and 
admiration to obscure his vision. 

It should not be forgotten that the United States is every 
whit as selfish as Great Britain (the mellifluous rhetoric of the 
Declaration of Independence, and platform declarations of 
national abnegation to the contrary, notwithstanding), and that 
Mr. Roosevelt as an American, in his capacity as President of 
the United States, and as a believer in the might and destiny of 
his country, is not entirely unselfish, and cannot afford to be. 
Japan and the future of the Far East is not viewed through the 
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same eyes by Engiishmen and Americans; nor are their interests 
precisely identical, although they run along lines almost parallel; 
and a powerful Japan, which to England is a safeguard, to 
America might be a menace. The United States in the Philip- 
pines holds a base that makes her vulnerable as well as formid- 
able, that makes her subject to attack from an Eastern Power 
willing to risk hostilities, and a Power to be reckoned with in 
the affairs of the East because of her point d’appui. To defend 
the Philippines against a strong military and naval Power would 
be no easy matter; to surrender or lose them would be for the 
United States to be in the present position of Russsa and with- 
out an Eastern base. Mr. Roosevelt, therefore, taking the 
strictly American view, and looking to the possibilities of the 
future, knowing that in the future lies the development of China 
and its enormously profitable trade, a large part of which must 
come to the United States, would, if he could so shape events 
to his desire, keep a more nearly exact equilibrium. The shadow 
of Russia looming over all Manchuria, resting heavily over Pekin, 
and casting a cloud over Korea, caused no satisfaction in 
America, and that more than anything else was the cause of 
American sympathy for Japan, and the hope that the tightening 
coils of Russia would be broken. I think if Mr. Roosevelt 
freely expressed his opinion, he would say that it caused him 
no sorrow to see the power of Russia weakened, and Manchuria 
thrown open to the trade of the world instead of being preserved 
for Russia ; and I have no doubt he would also add, that while 
he was glad to see Russia weakened, he did not desire to see 
her cease to exist as a power in the Pacific, or a factor in the 
Far East, because that would destroy the equilibrium, and make 
Japan too strong not to cause some feeling of nervousness. 
The diplomacy of Russia, so much vaunted for its astute- 
ness and penetration, is so subtle that its tergiversation obscures 
the obvious. Russia, had she been served by men of intelli- 
gence, were she capable of honestly carrying out a policy of 
intelligence, ought not to have found it difficult to have read 
the mind of the President, and to have turned the situation to 
account to retrieve in a measure forfeited sympathy. But to 
the last almost Russia remained suspicious of the dona fides of 
the United States. Mr. Roosevelt, I am credibly informed, in 
speaking freely and informally to Count Cassini at that some- 
what celebrated interview that attracted so much attention in 
the early part of the month, did not hesitate to say to Count 
Cassini that in his opinion it was impossible for Russia to 
defeat Japan or to recover her lost ground ; and, of course, 
Count Cassini was totally incapable of comprehending this, or 
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of understanding that it was said in good faith and to save his 
Government from losing all. I cite these incidents in the 
history of the negotiations merely to show the President’s 
course was not all smooth sailing. 


It became necessary during the course of the negotiations for 
the President to consult with the Ambassadors, some of whom 
saw in this an opportunity to serve over-zealously their own 
Governments and earn the eternal gratitude of the President 
by their disinterested advice and assistance. But the President 
displayed great tact and extreme caution. For Baron Stern- 
burg, the extremely capable Ambassador of Germany, he has a 
sincere regard, based on an intimate friendship extending over 
many years, and he has a high admiration for his marked 
abilities, but he did not permit friendship to interfere with the 
line of conduct he had marked out for himself. Mr. Roosevelt 
did not consider it advisable that any Ambassador should know 
more than it was unavoidably necessary for him to know, and 
no Ambassador did. The first intimation they had of what 
the President had accomplished was when they read the text 
of the President’s identical despatch tendering his good offices. 
Never before in this country had a great secret been so care- 
fully guarded, and the secret was in the possession of a man 
whom it was said was unable to keep a secret ! It is perhaps not 
surprising that the American people are beginning to see that 
Mr. Roosevelt possesses qualities with which heretofore they 
have not credited him—dqualities that immensely increase their 
respect for him, and prove that he is intellectually stronger than 
they imagined ; that, despite his tremendous physical energy 
and love of activity, he can, when the occasion demands it, hold 
himself well in hand, and become as self-restrained and as cool 
as the most phlegmatic of men. 

In acting as the peacemaker, it has once again been unmis- 
takably demonstrated that the United States has turned its back 
on the traditions of its first century of existence, and is no 
longer willing that in its sheltered backwater of continental 
isolation it shall remain untouched by the swirl of the currents 
of international politics. What affects Europe affects it in 
scarcely less marked degree. To keep aloof, to appear indif- 
ferent while all the world is vitally interested, no longer suits 
the temper of the American people, nor is it possible. It is 
curious, this marvellous change that we have witnessed in the 
short space of seven years ; it is even more curious, and the 
very irony of fate, when one reflects that one of the great 
political elements of strength of the United States, the Monroe 
Doctrine, was called into being as an offset to the Holy Alliance, 
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and it was Spain that quickened the latent power of the United 
States, and made her realise her responsibilities. Great as is 
the power of the United States to-day, it stands only at the 
threshold of its greatness. Influential as she is in the council 
chamber of nations, still greater will be that influence in the 
future. From the inevitable destiny of nations the United 
States cannot hope to escape, and that destiny will make her 
the ally of some nations, and the foe of others. 


To Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, the war has 
brought as much personal misfortune as it has to his country- 
men on sea and land. The war has destroyed more than one 
reputation, it has shattered the diplomatic career that has taken 
Count Cassini so many years to build. His “promotion” to 
Madrid, which is in effect a demotion, and the Russian method 
of showing he has lost favour because he has served the inte- 
rests of Russia so badly here, is not without interest to England, 
as Count Cassini considered it his duty in Washington to 
intrigue against England and to try to create friction between 
England and the United States, and he managed to bring some 
of his weaker colleagues under his malign influence. It has 
always been understood that Count Cassini played the Mephisto 
to the ingenuous and crude Holleben, and was the means of 
his downfall; his influence over M. Jusserand, the present 
French Ambassador, has been shown by the excessively pro- 
Russian and at times extreme utterances of the French Ambas- 
sador, who has given expression to even more Russian views 
than Count Cassini. Now that Count Cassini has been “ pro- 
moted,” and M. Rouvier has taken charge of the French 
Foreign Office, possibly he may see the wisdom of imitating 
the example of Russia and send to Washington an Ambas- 
sador who will display greater moderation and more tact in 
dealing with Americans, 


One effect of the battle of the Sea of Japan will be to stimu- 
late the shipbuilding programme of the United States, which 
last year Congress seemed inclined to halt. Compilations made 
by the Bureau of Naval Intelligence show that Russia has fallen 
from the third to the seventh place among the naval Powers, 
while Japan has risen from seventh to fifth, and takes rank 
behind the United States. If Japan obtains as one of the terms 
of peace and as the spoils of war the vessels now interned in 
neutral ports, many of which are formidable fighting ships 
capable of being made effective with comparatively small 
expense, she will outclass the United States ; and that of course 
the United States, in view of its political position in the Far 
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East, cannot permit. The naval battle has convinced most of 
the naval experts that while torpedo-boats and submarines are 
useful for specific purposes and extremely valuable as auxili- 
aries, the great ieliance of a navy must be in its battleships and 
armoured cruisers. President Roosevelt believes this. He is 
firmly convinced that it is necessary for the United States to 
be powerful on the sea, and that the stronger it is on the sea 
the less it hasto fear from attack or the danger of being obliged 
to resort to force to compel obedience to its mandate, At the 
coming session of Congress Mr. Roosevelt will again urge that 
there shall be no cessation of naval work, and because of recent 
events he will meet with less opposition than he did a year 
ago. 

One lesson that the battle of the Sea of Japan has impressed 
upon naval experts is that armour protection is of less impor- 
tance than range of guns. A distinguished naval officer said 
to me that we have gone on matching armour against guns, 
increasing the thickness of armour protection so as to try and 
prevent the penetrating power of the gun. 

It seems to me [he added] that we can well afford to sacrifice armour and 
use the weight thus gained in increasing the range of the gun, making distance 
the protection instead of armour. Ifa ship can keep out of the range of its 
enemy and still be able effectively to hit its opponent, it is not the thickness of 
the armour that counts but the penetrating power of the projectile. Togo’s 
attack showed that it is possible to sink battleships with gun-fire, and it also 
proved that the Jap ‘nese had the advantage because their guns had superior 
range and effectiveness. I am therefore of the opinion, and it is an opinion 
shared by other American naval officers, that the navy whose guns outrange 
those of its enemy, provided always that the gunners can shoot straight, will 
have an immense advantage. As a modern battleship is simply a compromise 
between weights, I believe that it is an economy to sacrifice an inch of armour 
to gain a thousand yards of open water, and that is the way the problem works 
out. Your enemy’s armour is an inch thicker than yours and his shots have 
a maximum range a thousand yards under you. You, with an inch less pro- 
tection, can stand outside of his fire zone, and therefore out of danger and still 
inflict mortal damage upon him. Gun-power and speed, I believe, are more 
important than armour protection in an engagement. 


A propos of naval matters, Admiral Fitzgerald’s article in the 
April number of this Review on the amalgamation of executive 
and line officers has been read with great interest by American 
naval officers, among others by Admiral Dewey. The amal- 
gamation has its ardent defenders and its equally hostile 
opponents among eminent naval officers, therefore it is a 
question on which no layman would be presumptuous enough 
to pass judgment; but the opinion of Admiral Dewey, the 
foremost officer in the American navy, the only admiral, with 
the exception of Togo and his commanders, who has com- 
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manded a fleet of modern vessels in action, is worth recording. 
Admiral Dewey told mea few days ago that when the scheme 
was first introduced and executive officers (known in the 
American navy as line officers) and engineer officers were 
amalgamaied, with Admiral Fitzgerald he regarded it as 
injurious to both branches of the service and detrimental to the 
navy, but since the practical effects had been seen he heartily 
approved of it. A modern battleship, the admiral said in 
substance, is a great and complicated piece of machinery, and 
no Man can properly command a ship who is not as competent 
to stand in the engine-room as he is on the bridge. A line 
officer cannot be put in the engine-room and do his work 
properly without training any more than an inexperienced 
engineer can be put on the bridge and successfully navigate the 
vessel ; but by giving the men at the naval academy a training 
both in engineering and seamanship they can be made 
proficient in both, to the benefit of ti:emselves no less than the 
service geuerally and their ships. Admiral Dewey does not 
believe that one man is not capable of being both an engineer 
and an executive, and the greater knowledge that the naval 
officer must acquire by virtue of being instructed both in 
engineering and seamanship is broadening and makes him a 
better all-round officer. That the system has worked well, 
Admiral Dewey says, is proved by the fact that the engines of 
American ships of war were never in better condition than they 
are at the present time. 

In proof of the value of an executive being also an engineer, 
Admiral Dewey cited the experience of Sir John Fisher when, 
as Captain Fisher, he commanded one of the vessels at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, Just before the action the chief 
engineer reported to Captain Fisher that owing to damage to 
his machinery it would be impossible for the ship to take part 
in the action, and she would have to return to Malta for 
repairs. Captain Fisher, however, would not consent to this, 
but went to the engine-room, and under his directions the 
necessary repairs were effected, and his ship kept her place in 
line, 


In directing that the vessels of Rear-Admiral Enquist’s 
squadron that escaped from Admiral Togo’s fleet in a badly 
damaged condition, be made to put to sea after taking on boarda 
limited amount of provision and coal, or disarm and remain 
interned until the conclusion of hostilities, President Roosevelt 
took, perhaps, a somewhat advanced view of the duty of neutrals 
and the rights of belligerents in a neutral port under the law of 
nations, and yet it would seem that it was the only logical view to 
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take, and in accordance with the duty of a neutral honestly 
endeavouring to comply with the spirit and intent of the law of 
nations. The President reasoned that to permit the ships of a 
belligerent, damaged in a naval engagement, to repair in a 
neutral port was equivalent to permitiing that neutral port to be 
used as a base, and virtually transformed the neutral power into 
an ally. Had the ships been disabled by stress of weather an 
entirely different question would have been raised, as an act of 
God and an act of a public enemy are not in the same category. 
Russia was very angry when the President’s decision was 
announced and found in it further proof of American hostility ; 
but the President, I am told, satirically observed that it was 
Japan and not Russia who ought to feel aggrieved, because by 
forcing the ships to intern he had deprived Admiral Togo of three 
more ships, or prevented him from having the satisfaction of 
sending them to the bottom. 


The Washington Post, immortalised by Sousa’s lilting 
melody, and recognised as one of the most influential news- 
papers in America, which has never been accused of violent 
Anglomania, says, with all seriousness and sobriety, that a new 
triple alliance is a probable issue in American politics; and 
that alliance is to be between Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan. 

The proposition, heretofore occasionally hinted at [it says], but never 
regarded with popular favour, of an alliance between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, is not unlikely to be developed, in the near future, into a 
great and exciting issue. In its self-evident greatness it will, if or when it 
comes, dwarf all other questions of foreign or domestic policy.... To the 
contention that our unfortunate, our deplorable departure from traditious and 
precedents in acquiring sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and _ their 
eight millions of people necessitates this departure, as one false step calls for 
another, the people may not have a satisfactory answer, for they see that in 
event of war with Japan our retention of the Philippines would be extremely 
difficult, if not quite impossible. But no argument would reconcile this nation 
to any foreign alliance. The people, not only the “plain people,” but the 
other kinds, with few exceptions, would make any administration or party 
extremely uncomfortable if it should attempt to consummate such an inter- 
national compact. Still, we think the issue is coming, is well on its way, and 
will arrive before many months shall have passed. 

This constant fear on the part of Americans that Japan has 
maleficent designs on the Philippines, and that eventually the 
United States will have to fight for their retention, is a symptom 
not without significance, and the Japanese are probably too 
shrewd not thoroughly to understand its dangerous character. 
The anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific coast is growing 
apace, and in much the same way that the agitation took form 
that finally led to the passage of the Chinese exclusion laws. 
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The Far West is as bitterly opposed to the Asiatic as the South 
is to the Negro, and both sections are imbued with the idea 
that this is a white man’s country for white men only. Not 
long ago a prominent business man of San Francisco said: 

The Japanese are landing on our shores at the rate of from I000 to 2000 
every week, and with their coming our people do not rejoice so freely over 
Japanese victories as those who do not realise the new problems with which 
we have to deal. We do not like the Japanese. We are frank about it. We 
do not like them because we have found them not to be relied upon and because 
they take the bread out of the mouths of ourown people. So great has become 
the storm against the Japanese that two big mass meetings had been held to 
protest against their coming and to endorse a similar law to that which excluded 
the Chinese. Of the higher class we have nothing to complain, but as it is 
almost wholly the lowest classes that come, we think we have a good 
grievance. 

Already representatations have been made to the President 
on the subject, and he is giving it his serious consideration. 
Not only does the Pacific coast demand that restriction shall 
be imposed upon the coming of the Japanese, but the demand 
is also made that the laws of Japan shail be modified so as to 
permit of the purchase of land by foreigners. This inhibition 
is a weapon that will be used against Japan. If the Japanese 
are given all the rights of Americans, even to the ownership of 
land, Americans say they have the right to expect the same 
treatment in Japan; or, if that right is refused, to retaliate. 

But although the United States is reaching out for the com- 
merce of the Far East, especially of China, it continues to 
treat the Chinese with the utmost rigour. A decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States makes it obvious that so 
far as the Chinese are concerned the Constitution does not 
exist and the writ of Aabeas corpus is denied them. A China- 
man who alleged that he was a native-born American citizen 
and a resident of the United States, who had been temporarily 
on a visit to China, was refused permission to land at Szn 
Francisco by the collector of the port, who based his action 
upon the provisions of the Exclusion Act. The hearing of 
the case revealed to the public the extraordinary powers lodged 
in the hands of subordinate officials and the complete disregard 
of the most elementary principles of modern justice. The 
rules touching the detention and examination of Chinese pro- 
vide that immediately upon the arrival of Chinese they shall 
be denied communication with any other persons than the 
officials, and shall be examined touching their right to admis- 
sion. This examination shall be private, and in the presence 
only of Government officials and of such witnesses as the 
examining officer shall designate ; and if the right to admission 
is denied the applicant, “he should be advised of his right to 
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appeal.” Then, for the first fime, he may consult counsel, 
who is permitted to examine the records, but not to copy 
them ; he must file his notice of appeal within two days, and 
complete it within three daysthereafter. The burden of proof 
in all cases rests upon the applicant, “and in every doubtful 
case the benefit of the doubt shall be given by administrative 
officers to the United States Government.” The Supreme 
Court refused to permit the Chinaman to land, and perhaps 
it is not remarkable that Mr. Justice Brewer, in delivering his 
dissenting opinion, characterised the procedure as “a Star 
Chamber proceeding of the most stringent sort,” and declared 
it did not constitute “due process of law” within the meaning 
of the Constitution. 

In view of the antipathy of the Americans for the Chinese, 
the news that the Chinese Chambers of Commerce have advised 
business men and merchants to boycott all American goods 
and products is only what might be expected. The trade of 
the United States with China is valuable; but if America 
shows that it will not treat China with even common decency 
it is hardly to be expected that China will show a preference 
for American goods. Of late fear has been expressed in this 
country that Japan would capture the American cotton-trade 


of Manchuria, and with the natural sympathy between the two 
races and the enhanced prestige of Japan in defeating Russia, 
the United States is, perhaps, in danger of losing its profitable 
market unless it pursues a more liberal policy. 


While the International Railway Congress was holding its 
sessions in this city a car of dynamite in transit was destroyed, 
resulting in the deaths of some thirty persons and the serious 
injury of about double as many more. This accident gave 
gruesome emphasis to the discussion between the foreign and 
Anerican delegates as to the reasons for the great loss of life 
on American railways. Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., who was one 
of the delegates representing the London and South-Western 
Railway, attributed the greater frequency of American raiiway 
accidents to the comparative indifference to human life which 
prevails in America, and that was the opinion generally shared 
in by other foreign delegates. To which must be added 
“influence ”—that intangible thing by which the passage of 
laws is prevented—and the slap-dash, shiftless way of doing 
things which the Americans call “ hustle,” which is all right so 
long as it works well, but deadly if the smallest thing goes 
wrong. A year ago a Bill was introduced in the Senate to 
regulate the shipment of high explosives, and had that law 
been in force a score or more of persons would not have lost 
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their lives by the explosion of the car of dynamite. But 
ammunition dealers and others were able to exercise their 
“influence,” and the Bill was not passed. A reform usually 
follows a tragedy in America. 


The presence in the American Cabinet of a grand-nephew of 
the first Napoleon would have sentimental interest if for no 
other reasons, but there are other reasons which make this in 
some respects the most notable Cabinet appointment Mr. 
Roosevelt has made. Mr. Bonaparte, the new Secretary of the 
Navy, like Mr. Roosevelt, has been a vigorous fighter and has 
waged incessant war against corruption and ring rule. Mr. 
Roosevelt has championed Mr. Bonaparte, and Mr. Bonaparte 
with equal zeal has championed Mr. Roosevelt, and both have 
been happiest when they were fighting to smash entrenched 
bosses. A member of the Cabinet is usually a politician before 
he has attained sufficient prominence to justify his appoint- 
ment, but Mr. Bonaparte is not a politician in the ordinary 
sense. He has never been in Congress, he has not been a 
State boss or held the control of a city in his hands. He is a 
Republican, but he will as readily oppose Republicans as he 
will Democrats if he considers that: the Republicans are un- 
worthy of confidence. When Harvard proposed to confer the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon President McKinley, 
Mr. Bonaparte, who was one of the overseers of Harvard, 
opposed it because he did not approve of Mr. McKinley’s 
imperialist policy; yet to-day he enters the Cabinet of the most 
“imperialist ” of all the imperialist Presidents, which does not 
mean that he is unstable but that he has the courage to adjust 
himself to new conditions. That he and the politicians will 
be in open warfare before he has been in the Cabinet thirty 
days is more than likely, but that he will find amusing rather 
than cause for regret, and it will appeal to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
sense of humour. It is noteworthy that this is the fifth 
member of the Cabinet Mr. Roosevelt has appointed who is 
not a politician. Mr. Hay is not, nor is Mr. Morton, the 
present Secretary of the Navy, nor Mr. Cortelyou, the Post- 
master-General, nor Mr. Wynne, his predecessor. 

Mr. Morton, who leaves the Cabinet, thus making the 
vacancy for Mr. Bonaparte, enters upon a task of far greater 
magnitude than the administration of the navy department, 
and one in which he can render even a greater service to the 
public. He becomes the president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and it was high time that a man of high 
character and one in whom the public had confidence should 
be placed at the head of this great institution, The public has 
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faith in Mr. Morton, and believe that he will bring about a 
change in the management of affairs; but the public, and 
especially those who have scraped for many years to make a 
provision against old age or to leave a modest competency to 
their wives and children, would feel more comfortable if some 
of the mysteries of high finance were explained to them. To 
enable Mr. Morton to become the president of the company 
it was necessary that the men who stand sponsor for him 
should buy from Mr. Hyde, whose management of the 
company is now under investigation, a majority of his stock. 
This stock has a par value of £10,020, and under the terms 
of the company’s charter its earnings are limited to seven per 
cent. per annum, or £700. Yet for stock worth only 410,020 
and paying a return of only £700 a year Mr. Morton's 
associates are reported to have paid between £800,000 and 
£1,000,000 ; that is to say, they are satisfied with an invest- 
ment yielding them less than one half of one per cent. on the 
smaller sum and a trifle more than a third of one per cent. if 
they paid the round million. Obviously there is something in 
this transaction the public does not yet know. These eminent 
and shrewd financiers are not philanthropists, no matter how 
generous they may be in endowing universities and establishing 
libraries. They want their pound of flesh every time, and they 
always contrive to get it. Why therefore should they be so 
anxious to obtain control of the stock, which carries with it 
the control of the assets of the company, and these assets are 
valued on the books at £80,000,000 ? 

The men who have secured the stock are men who are 
engaged in vast financial schemes. A committee of policy- 
holders that made an exhaustive examination of the affairs of 
the company has reported that the former managers and 
owners of the stock diverted money to their own profit that 
properly belongs to the policy-holders, Are the policy-holders 
any better off now? It is a question that hundreds of 
thousands would like to have answered; they would sleep 
sounder at nights if they knew that their money was legiti- 
mately invested instead of being used to exploit financial 
schemes, The matter is too serious to be lightly dismissed, 
and yet so thoroughly is the public at the mercy of its finan- 
cial masters that it is powerless to obtain redress or to force 
an explanation. Never was the necessity for drastic legislation 
more clearly demonstrated than now; but only the Legislature 
can grant relief, and the Legislature is a political creature in 
which the great financial interests are not unrepresented. The 
public, as usual, like a patient cow, stands to be milked. 

A, MAURICE Low. 


LESSONS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR 


THERE are some who must remember, at least as a tradition of 
the days of their youth, the successive appearance of the 
volumes in which Mr. Kinglake dealt with the history of the 
Crimean War. They were great social, almost political, events, 
but many years elapsed between the publication of each of them. 
The popular impatience with the “slow-writing scribe,’ as he 
came to be called, did not take account of the labour involved 
in the sifting of facts. It is recorded that on one occasion an 
eye-witness presented himself before the great historian, and 
gave him personal evidence on one of the many critical questions 
involved. Mr. Kinglake listened patiently, and when he had 
heard all that could be said, answered, “ Yes, that is most valu- 
able and interesting.” Then, pulling out one of the many 
drawers of the bureau in which his materials were placed, he 
added: “ Here I havea large body of documents, all of which 
confirm your statement,” Then closing it up and opening 
another, he went on: “Here I have an even larger number 
which dispute and apparently confute what you have just told 
me.” That story fairly represents the difficulties with which 
any one who attempts to arrive at the truth in regard to the 
events of war hastodeal. It seems to me that when Mr. Amery 
first undertook the task, which he has now brought well on its 
way towards accomplishment, he did not realise its nature. The 
first two volumes of the Tzmes History of the War in South Africa 
were written with the easy confidence of academic infallibility, 
Mr. Kinglake’s two drawers, which might easily be gathered on 
almost any one of the subjects which were finally and peremp- 
torily disposed of in regard to the earlier phases of the struggle, 
were then unknown to him. It is only since then that he has 
discovered their existence. There can be no doubt that the 
present volume has gained enormously from the lesson so 
learned. I believe that not a few of the actors in the great 
drama positively refused all co-operation, because they main- 
tained that the narrative as written for these earlier times was 
so full of prejudice that it was not possible to bring it into 
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accord with what had actually happened. It is to be feared that 
many of these have preserved this attitude, even in the case of 
this last issue, on which it is most evident that anxious care has 
been expended in order to clear away mere preconceptions, and 
to get at the best evidence that the case admits of. What is, 
perhaps, unfortunate is that in the beginning the editor had 
committed himself to certain preconceived views, and that in 
this volume those earlier assertions affect the mode in which 
the established facts are handled. 

To take as an illustration one of the most crucial questions 
of practical politics and administration at the present time, In 
the early stages of his work, Mr. Amery announced that one at 
least, if not the most prominent, of the causes of our prelimi- 
nary failures in South Africa was the short-service system, It 
was a very natural conclusion for a man to draw from the general 
talk of society, and especially of what are called “ military 
circles.” It would have been very strange if that had not been 
the case. That system threw upon the regimental officers of 
the army an amount of work to which in former days they had 
never been accustomed. At the same time it destroyed what 
had been the pride and delight of the younger days of most of 
the officers who held prominent commands—the perfect appear- 
ance of the battalions on parade. The contrast between the 
melancholy present and the glorious past of all the pomp and 
circumstance of ‘march-pasts,” when the beauty and 
fashionable society of the country was gathered on Laffan’s 
Plain to behold our historic standards go by, could not but 
strike the eyes of many in that influential throng. Naturally, when 
the sad spectacle stood out there in all its prominence, ques- 
tions were asked and eager ears were opened for the horrible tale 
which was no less enthusiastically told by the suffering officers, 
then spending their existence in the dreary drudgery of 
perpetually training recruits who, as soon as they had become 
decently efficient soldiers, were taken from them and lost to view 
as miserable reservists. Under such conditions it was inevitable 
that a public opinion should be formed, which took no account 
of that far-cff event, a serious war. As Mr. Amery has him- 
self, more particularly in the present volume, admirably insisted, 
both the nation and the larger part of the officers looked upon 
the army as a pretty toy for the years with which they were 
familiar—those of peace. He does not seem to realise that 
this soporific zeit-geist had breathed upon himself, and that 
when he began to write he had not examined the question 
from the side of war at all. He did not realise that every 
point had been again and again examined under that aspect, 
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and that, though there were indisputable blots upon the prac- 
tical working of details, the scheme as a whole had, whenever 
reason and war experience had been applied to it, commended 
itself as the most economical and practical means of creating 
an army efficient, within the limits of the nation’s wishes as to 
size and cost, for actual campaigning both beyond seas and at 
home. The issue lay simply between the relative value in such 
matters of the casual chatter of society and the patient investi- 
gation of those who had before them all the best evidence of 
which the case admitted, both as to the past, the present, and 
the best preparation for the future. 

Now came the fair test of this struggle in South Africa, which, 
whatever caused it, put a strain upon our resources such 
as they had not felt since the far-off days of the Crimean War. 
Surely it was vital for us that, all previous predilections and 
fancies cast aside, we should honestly examine what it had 
taught us. To fasten public attention upon exciting questions 
such as the relative wisdom and culpability of men whom we 
all know, upon the mistakes which were undoubtedly made, 
upon hotly debated personalities, could not but be a more 
commercially successful speculation than to bring out forcibly 
the verdict of the war upon those matters on which the well- 
being of the nation depended. I give the writers of this 
volume, and even of the first two, the utmost possible credit 
for believing this as strongly as I do. Nay, more, I am con- 
vinced that when at first Mr. Amery charged fiercely against 
that blatant imposture, as he deemed it, of the system of trained 
reserves he thought that he was doing patriotic work. I 
watched with considerable interest to see how, in dealing with 
the period which occupies this volume, he would “ face the 
music.” For of this I am sure, that from Lord Roberts 
downwards he must have heard one universal testimony to the 
fact that ‘‘It was the reserves that saved us.” Surely patriotism de- 
manded that this should have been conscientiously acknowledged 
even if it involved the admission of some change of view since 
the first inception of his task. For very frankly indeed the 
great majority of his witnesses have had to make the same 
confession. Need he be ashamed of it? He meant well, he 
was so zealous in his earlier conviction that nothing would 
place him on a higher level than to say with the same simplicity 
as his informants : “ We never understood it before. We never 
believed in the reserves or thought that they would come when 
they were wanted, but now that we have seen what they did for 
us we see that we could not have done without them.” I am 
as certain as that I am writing now that words like those must 
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have been positively dinned into Mr. Amery’s ears from all 
quarters. Did he behave like the deaf adder, or, knowing the 
truth, did he refuse to state it? The question is a serious one, 
for the case is this: We are often informed throughout this 
last volume that battalions which had suffered in action or been 
reduced in numbers by disease and exposure hadbeen filled up to 
their full strength again. Where did the men come from? 
Surely the point made by those who disliked Mr. Cardwell’s 
arrangements was that the term ‘‘reserve”’ was a misnomer. 
A “reserve” ought to mean something intended to supply the 
waste of war; but here the term was applied to men used up 
entirely at the beginning of a campaign, so that nothing was 
available afterwards. If that was a true statement of all the 
facts whence, in Heaven’s name, did those well-trained soldiers 
come from? Mr. Amery records that, apart altogether from 
the new regiments which gradually increased the general 
muster, the particular units which had been wasted were 
mysteriously filled up. Did these men who, like their prede- 
cessors, are acknowleged to have formed the back-bone of the 
fighting strength, drop from the clouds? 

Iam very anxious not to press unduly upon a narrative 
which seems to me to have been very carefully composed, and 
to be in the main substantially correct in its facts ;—a very 
difficult achievement. But obviously it is quite possible to 
state what happened with pains, and yet, by just leaving out 
such indications as draw attention to the really important, to 
leave a quite false impression. As a catchword for the House 
of Commons, the phrase about “the reserve” not being “a 
reserve” is so taking, that it is extremely hard to gain attention 
to the mere playing with terms that it involves. In a history of 
the South African War, pleasantly written so that all can take an 
interest in it, this factor takes so conspicuous a place that a 
short explanation of what it meant and how it arose would not 
have wearied the most inattentive reader. Moreover, as through- 
out the Japanese-Russian War measures identical with our 
own have been adopted by our allies, and have been the great 
cause of the superior numerical strength of their units as com- 
pared with the continually depleted cadres of the Tsar’s 
battalions and batteries, a clear account of method would be 
doubly valuable in order to render both histories intelligible to 
those who study them. Why does Mr. Amery not give it? 
Not certainly because he is not now familiar with the facts 
which were part of the ordinary routine of every military 
station within the United Kingdom during the years rgoo- 
1901, with which he deals. Surely it cannot be because it 
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would necessitate some corrections of earlier errors? I may 
supply the deficiency. 

It is the fact that, when the first portion of the reserves 
were called up, they were at once placed in the ranks of the 
battalions going to South Africa, with the result that had the 
renovated units appeared on Laffan’s Plain, the impression left 
by them would have been very different from that which hadin 
former years been produced by the attenuated bodies of lads 
upon fashionable society. The men were in the prime of life, 
at the very best age for undergoing the hardships of a campaign. 
They had distinctly gained by their short experience of work 
other than military. They had discovered that it was a much 
more cruel sentence on their first fault to be told by a foreman, 
“ You may go, we doon’t want you,” than to be spoken to by an 
officer, or eventhan to be ordered some hours of extra drill early 
in the morning as a punishment. They were very happy to 
find themselves back amid the familiar surroundings. They 
imparted to their juniors much of their own contentment and 
good spirit. But simultaneously with their absorption an 
equivalent number of the younger men, who had not completed 
their training, or who from casual indisposition were not at the 
time fit for active service, were relegated to the depots, It was 
necessary to fix a hard and fast line, so that many would be of 
the proper age, the proper standard of training, and fit in every 
way within one month, within two, within three and so on. 
There were also considerable numbers of reservists available 
who had not been called out in the first instance. As soon 
therefore as the fighting fairly began, and in anticipation of 
casualties, drafts, composed both of the excess numbers of the 
reservists and of the men from the battalions who had reached 
the required standards and tests, were sent out. It was these 
who, as Mr. Amery mentions, successively made up the depleted 
battalions. Might he not have mentioned the source from 
which they came? Throughout all the earlier period of the 
war, during all that part of it which did not consist, as the 
fighting under Lord Kitchener did, of the skilful hunting down 
of the remains of a beaten army, which gallantly refused to 
admit defeat, this process wenton. It was, so far as I have been 
able to judge, more perfectly carried out in detail than it had been 
in any previous war, Certain shrewd observers watched it, and 
they have since then applied it with even better results in 
Manchuria. Willno one make this very simple story clear to 
the House of Commons, so that a catchword may not deprive 
us of the advantages which our good allies have derived from 
our experience ? 
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An almost exactly similar comment must be made on another 
scarcely less important omission from this very interesting 
volume. In dealing with Spion-Kop more especially, but 
almost everywhere throughout, the several writers draw atten- 
tion to the inadequately organised and trained staffs as the 
source of most of our misfortunes. They must have been 
blind to the plainest facts if they had not done so. But there 
is an entire want of definiteness in forcing home the conclusion 
that the imperative necessity, if that defect is to be removed, 
is that, just as the Germans gained their superiority in this 
respect in the Franco-German War of 1870, just as the Japanese 
have gained it in the current campaign in Manchuria, so must 
we. We require to imitate no exact forms from either. We 
do need the simple and obvious principle, which they have 
skilfully applied, that if a body of officers is to work together 
smoothly and _ efficiently in war they must during peace-time 
have had the opportunity to practise together as nearly as 
possible the same duties, and become familiar, not only with 
their own special task, but with their place in co-operating with 
others. It is the staff as a whole, like a cricket eleven, or a 
football team, or an eight, or the staff of a railway company, 
or any similar organisation, that needs the mutual practice. 
The need of it in every walk of life is so familiar to every 
Englishman, to every public schoolboy, that there can be no 
doubt that it is only the apartness of military organisation that 
makes it possible to reason in presence of any group of English- 
men, notably before such really representative assemblies as 
the House of Commons or the House of Lords on any other 
hypothesis. The Germans, the French, and the Austrians find 
it for their purposes convenient to call the staffs which they get 
together for these purposes those of Army Corps, The Japanese 
prefer to callthem those of armies. There may be some better 
name for us to use. It scarcely matters a brass farthing. What 
we need is the thing, the thing without which no corporate body 
would dream of entering upon any common task, the thing 
that was true of the campaign of 1815, whether Wellington 
ever said it or not, that Waterloo was won in the playing-fields 
of Eton. , 

Unhappily, tied by his denunciation and expressed contempt 
for army corps in his earlier volumes, Mr. Amery, clearly as 
he sees it now that he has come really to examine the sequence 
of events in South Africa, cannot bring it out without 1n this 
case also assuming the sheet of penitence. Moreover, any- 
thing of the kind has been discredited because, in a House to 
which any military term is a kind of bogey, the name “ Army 
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Corps” was the most convenient Cossack whip for those to use 
who wished to belabour Mr. Brodrick. Beyond doubt Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme was atrociously badly administered, and 
never had a chance. The Army Corps staffs, instead of ful- 
filling their proper functions, made themselves into little War 
Offices, and dealt with every minute detail that ought to have 
been left to their subordinates. That was due to the inherited 
habits of the past. It needed the most severe snubbing from 
headquarters. Time was required for every one to get accus- 
tomed to play their proper part, but it was a dire misfortune 
for us that the first effort that had ever been made to provide 
the opportunity for the very training that Mr. Amery sees to 
have been needed, should have been lost because a certain 
number of Unionist members, weary of their own insignificance, 
wanted to kick over the traces, just to remind the world and the 
Government that they could hit out with their heels, and had 
better be given some carrots. 

These national questions seem to me so much more im- 
portant than the personal disputes involved, that I have hardly 
left myself space for even alluding to Mr. Amery’s treatment 
of them, He has very strong likes and dislikes. He is 
evidently anxious tohold the balance fairly, to blame either 
Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener or General French, who 
are the objects generally of his just admiration, and to praise 
Sir Redvers Buller, who is the great foil for Lord Roberts, 
when he believes that to be required by justice. The worst of 
it is that there is an academic cocksureness about his censures 
and praises which suggests rather the habits of the leader- 
writer than those of the historian or the impartiality of the 
judge. If, as he appears to wish, the study of War as a profes- 
sion were recognised in England, as it is in every continental 
country, and in Japan, it would be as impossible for an amateur 
thus to lay down the law about it as it would be for a soldier, 
a lawyer or a clergyman to dictate the treatment of disease to 
doctors, or for doctors, clergymen and soldiers to teach the law 
to lawyers. Mr. Amery, however, knows his audience, and is 
doubtless safe with them, though he not unfrequently condemns 
even his special heroes because they unfortunately have to deal 
with flesh and blood, horses and men, and not with wooden 
chessmen. These things apart, the narrative throughout seems 
to me carefully considered, and very spirited and interesting, 
the numerous portraits excellent, and the maps useful and 
good, 


A STUDENT OF HISTORY, 


VOL. XLV 56 


WHY WERE COLONIAL PREFERENCES 
GIVEN UP? 


IT has often been said that there is no period of history of which 
men are so ignorant as that of the generation immediately 
preceding their own. In any case, it is certain that there is no 
period of history more liable to distortion for party purposes, 
and the current versions of the story of the imposition of Free 
Trade upon the Colonies are no exception to this rule. 

Why was the system of Tariff Preferences to the Colonies 
abandoned ? What induced British statesmen of the middle 
of last century, by a sudden reversal of long-accepted policy, 
to put our Colonies in trade matters upon the same footing as 
foreign countries ? Did the ‘‘squalid bonds ” of mutual trade 
preference which till then had been regarded as the most 
important reason for a colonial empire lead to difficulties and 
disputes with the Colonies? Did they cause dissatisfaction at 
home? Were there reasons for this fundamental change of 
attitude other than the general conviction in favour of universal 
Free Trade? What were the assumptions underlying the action 
of those who carried out this great change in our colonial 
policy, and have their anticipations been fulfilled ? © 

The answer to these questions is not far to seek, but an abso- 
lutely untrue legend of history has grown up and is being 
widely circulated, not merely in the “leidenschaftliche Partei- 
declamationen” of anonymous pamphlets, but upon more 
respectable authority. In regard to the period immediately 
preceding 1846, it is boldly alleged by an author who professes 
to occupy “ the neutral position which an historian should hold,” 
that “judged by its results, Protection .. . produced a state 
of discontent at home which almost bordered on insurrection, 
and a state of rebellion and mutiny abroad which threatened 
to deprive us of our Colonies.”* “In 1842 Canada was 
emerging from rebellion. Jamaica was in a sullen state of 
mutiny, and no statesman believed that the connection with the 
Colonies would endure.” This is the manner in which so 

* The Lessons of History on Free Trade and Protection, by Sit Spencer 
Walpole, K.C.B., p. 15. + Jbid, p. 17. 
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well-known a writer as Sir Spencer Walpole summarises “ The 
Lessons of History on Free Trade and Protection ” ina lecture 
recently published by the Cobden Club under that somewhat 
pretentious title. 

How far Protection was responsible for the domestic dis- 
content and distress of the period, or how far they were due to 
larger social causes, I am not at present concerned to inquire, 
but the statements in regard to the condition of the Colonies 
will repay examination, and to this portion of the subject I 
propose to confine myself in the present article. 

As regards the Colonies, it would be difficult to quote a 
passage drawing more erroneous inferences from misappre- 
hended facts. It is true that Canada had been in a state of 
rebellion in 1837. That rebellion arose from political and 
national, not economic, causes. Its sources were removed by 
political action following on the report of Lord Durham, 
helped by the healing action of commercial measures, such as 
the Canada Corn Act of 1843, to which, as we shall presently 
see, both Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone attached the 
greatest importance. It is true that Jamaica, in the early forties, 
was almost in a state of mutiny. That condition was entirely 
due to the manner in which the emancipation of slaves was 
carried out, and to the absence of any provisions for securing 
that the negroes should continue to work in freedom. It is to 
these causes alone that Lord Grey, that most dogmatic of Free 
Traders, agreed with the Protectionist Jamaica Assembly in 
ascribing the condition of the island.* 

In truth it was the introduction of the new system and not 
the maintenance of the old, which brought up in an acute form 
the question whether the colonial empire was worth defending 
or ought to be maintained. Whether the new policy was wise 
or unwise in the long run, there can be no question that its 
immediate consequences were most serious distress and dis- 
content in all the Colonies affected. Little consideration could 
be expected, either from men so absolutely possessed by a 
theory as Lord Grey, or from those who, like Cobden and 
many of his supporters, regarded the Colonies as a «useless 
aristocratic appendage, to be purged away at the earliest 
moment. What is said of Canada by a Free Trade historian 
is almost equally true of other Colonies. “It is now clear that 
during these years (from 1846 onwards) Canada passed through 
a terrible time of trial, so far as loyalty to the Empire was 
concerned. The mercantile and commercial classes, the 
national bulwarks of law and order, were thoroughly dis- 


* Earl Grey. Zhe Colontal Policy of Lord John Russe!.’s Administration 
(1853), vol. i., p. 169 
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gusted and lukewarm in their allegiance. Political discontent, 
properly so called, there was none. Commercial embarrass- 
ments were the real difficulty.”* What then was the attitude 
of our statesmen towards the Colonies at this period of our 
history, and what were the anticipations with which they 
insisted upon so great and so sudden a change ? 

One of the best illustrations is given by the history of the 
Canada Corn Act of 1843. Previously to that Act corn and 
flour from British possessions enjoyed great advantages. 
Under the Corn Law Act of 1842, while the sliding scale on 
foreign corn ranged from 20s. when corn was under 51s. to Is. 
when it was over 735., the duty upon Colonial corn only ranged 
from 5s. when corn was under 55s. to 1s. when it was over 58s. 
It was desired, however, on behalf of Canada, to get rid of the 
sliding scale altogether, and in the course of the debates on the 
Act of 1842, the promise was made by Lord Stanley, the 
Coionial Secretary, to give more favourable terms to Canada if 
measures were taken by the Canadian Legislature to prevent 
American corn going in free to Canada and so obtaining the 
benefit of any concession. By the following year Canada had 
fulfilled this condition by the imposition of a duty of 3s. upon 
wheat, and Lord Stanley, in accordance with his pledge, brought 
in the Canada Corn Bill, by which the duty upon Canadian 
wheat was reduced to the fixed amount of Is. and upon flour 
ground in Canada to a corresponding level. In introducing 
the Bill Lord Stanley declared that it was not brought forward 
as one of Free Trade or of Protection, but as a great boon to 
one of our most important Colonies. It was warmly supported 
by Mr. Gladstone (at that time Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade) as “a bond of additional mutual attachment 
between that Colony and the Mother Country,” and by Sir 
Robert Peel on the ground of “a strong and almost unanimous 
feeling in Canada that the greatest advantage would arise to 
Canada if its wheat and flour could be admitted into this 
country,” and as a remedy for “a political situation very 
unsettled and difficult in which our honour and security were 
not safe unless you carried with you the cordial goodwill and 
co-operation of the people of Canada.” The measure was 
opposed on Free Trade grounds by Lord Grey (then Lord 
Howick) and Lord John Russell, but supported by Free 
Traders such as Lord Sydenham (quoted by Mr, Gladstone) and 
Charles Buller, and was carried by the enormous majority of 
344 to 156, 

The object and effect of the Act was not merely to favour the 
wheat growers of Canada, but to create a great flour milling 


* Egerton. British Colonial Policy, p. 334. 
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industry in Canada by enabling wheat grown in the United 
States to find its way into England as Canadian flour. Much 
capital was forthwith expended on the erection of flour mills in 
Canada, but under the Free Trade Act of 1846 all the advan- 
tages by which this capital had been attracted were swept away 
and a promising industry was ruined. Strong representations 
were made from all parts of Canada but received no attention.* 

Mr. Gladstone was at that time Colonial Secretary, but with- 
out a seat in the House of Commons. In reply to the addresses 
of the Canadian Legislature and of Quebec, Montreal, and 
other cities, he fully admitted the advantage of the Act to Canada. 
“It is beyond doubt that Canada has felt a very invigorating 
influence from the augmented facility of access to the British 
market which she has enjoyed since the Act of 1843, and that it 
has perceptibly stimulated the extension of her agriculture.’ t 
But he based a refusal to make any concession to the wishes of 
Canada upon the widest theoretical grounds. 


The country has taken upon itself the serious task of reforming its own 
commercial system in opposition to what appears to be the prevailing dis- 
position among other nations, and to bear testimony to the world and to put 
in action the powerful influence of example in favour of the sound principles 
of trade. Her Majesty’s Government trust that the efforts of the British Legis- 
lature in this respect may be seconded, their range extended, and the example 
rendered yet more impressive not only by the acquiescence but by the approval 
and active co-operation of the Legislatures and inhabitants of the Colonies.} 


As we now know, Mr. Gladstone in 1843, as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert Peel’s Government, had 
“pleaded strongly for the admission of all the Colonies to the 
privilege then granted to Canada,” and in spite of the despatch 
just quoted, apparently he had sympathy with the same policy 
as late as 1851.§ 

| have entered somewhat minutely into the history of the 
Canada Corn Act as the best way of showing how grossly 
incorrect is the version given by Free Trade pamphleteers and 
lecturers of the nature and effects of the old policy of Colonial 
Preferences. Itis perfectly arguable that that policy was aban- 
doned with good reason so far as the interests of England were 
concerned. It is the falsest history to suggest that the policy 
had caused, or that its abandonment tended to mitigate, a “ state 
of rebellion and mutiny abroad which threatened to deprive us 
of our Colonies.” 


* Vide speech of Lord George Bentinck in moving an Address for recent 
correspondence with Canada, May 14, 1846. Hansard, vol. 80, p. 553. 

+ Despatch of March 3, 1846 (Canada, 321, of 1846), p. 6. t Jbid. p. 7. 

§ See Morley’s Gladstone, vol. i., p. 255, footnote. I have been unable o 
get access to the memorandum of 1851 in which the words quoted occur. 
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The truth is that the old policy of colonial prohibitions and 
all possibility of such fiscal differences as led up to the breach 
with our American Colonies had gradually passed away in the 
course of the seventy years that followed. All attempts at 
monopoly in commerce and navigation had been gradually 
relaxed in favour of the Colonies, no serious restriction any 
longer affected them, and differential tariffs were not maintained 
in the interests of the Mother Country so much as of the 
Colonies, so that Sir George Cornewall Lewis, writing in 1841, 
could say with truth: “ England has of late years even gone to 
the opposite extreme, and has sacrificed its own commercial 
interests to the supposed interests of some of its dependencies, 
as for example, by imposing lower duties upon Canada timber, 
Cape of Good Hope wine and West India sugar, than upon 
the same commodities being the growth of foreign countries.* 
But, on the other hand, it was universally assumed by all 
parties that the commercial policy of the Colonies would re- 
main in accordance with that of Great Britain. In Lord Dur- 
ham’s celebrated Report upon Canada in 1838, the regulation 
of trade with the Mother Country, the other British Colonies 
and foreign nations had been stated as among the points on 
which the Mother Country required a control. So strong 
a Radical as Charles Buller said in 1843: “Of the fiscal 
policy of the different portions of your own Empire you can 
always make sure and rely upon being met by no hostile tariff 
on their part.t And Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, writing in 1841, 
says : 


The most plausible opinion respecting the commercial advantages derivable 
from dependencies seems to be that the dominant country by securing to 
itself an unrestricted trade with them, can prevent them from establishing the 
protecting and prohibitory duties which if they were independent States they 
would probably impose upon imports. This advantage is at present a sub- 
stantial one ; but it is an advantage which is founded exclusively on the per- 
verse folly of independent States in imposing prohibitory and protecting 
duties on one another’s productions. ... The expectation that civilised 
nations may become in no long time sufficiently enlightened to understand the 
advantages of free trade is not visionary. 


Quotations might be multiplied to the same effect, showing 
that the men who were responsible for the change of system 
were not actuated by discontent with its practical working, but 
by confident anticipation of the speedy advent of a world- 
wide policy of Free Trade, and by the assurance that, at any 
rate, a Free Trade Empire was in the power of Britain to 
secure. 

* Government of Dependencies (1841 edition), p. 221. +t Egerton, p. 333. 
| Government of Dependencies, p. 222. 
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These views are expressed in their most authentic and abso- 
lute form by Lord Grey, the responsible author of the policy. 
Lord Grey was Colonial Secretary through Lord John Russell’s 
Administration from 1846 to 1852. He published immediately 
afterwards, in the shape of letters to his late chief, an account 
and justification of the whole colonial policy of the Govern- 
ment, a most able and comprehensive statement of the generally 
prevailing ideas of the period. Lord Grey had been one of 
the earliest and most thoroughgoing of Free Traders, and re- 
garded his work on behalf of that cause as the greatest of his 
achievements. In reviewing the history of Lord John Russell’s 
Government, he sets foremost as the greatest service it had been 
called on to render to the country “the completing the work 
which had been happily begun, of removing restrictions from 
industry, and securely establishing a system of Free Trade 
throughout the Empire.” * Events have sadly falsified this 
claim, but it is curious to notice how exactly the premature 
boast of Lord Grey expresses the ultimate aspirations of the 
Tariff Reformer of to-day, both in regard to foreign tariffs and 
to Colonial Preference. 

The idea of extending the application of the principle of Free 
Trade to the produce of the Colonies Lord Grey describes as 
totally new, and as having been the source of his principal 
difficulties in the administration of his office. He does not 
allege the pressure of any grievance felt at home as causing 
opinion in his favour, but admits that “ The principle of placing 
the trade with the Colonies upon a different footing from that 
with other countries had been maintained up to the year 1846, 
and was generally regarded as one of unquestionable propriety 
and wisdom.f 

He claims with truth that he was the first person who raised 
the question, when, in 1842, upon the budget of Sir R. Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, he moved a resolution against the granting 
of any fresh Colonial Preferences. His speech on that occa- 
sion is fully reported in Hansard, It alleges no difficulties or 
practical hardships, and makes no grievance of particular taxes, 
but is based altogether upon the abstract theory of equality 
and of Free Trade. The motion was opposed both by Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir R. Peel, and only obtained the support of a 
minority far below the usual strength of the Opposition. As 
Lord Grey, with characteristic candour, comments : 


This shows how strong was the hold on men’s minds of the old opinions 
respecting the Colonial trade, and how great was the shock given to those 
opinions when the policy of placing our trade with the Colonies upon the same 


* Colonial Policy, vol. i. p. 4. 


+ Ibid. p. 7. 
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footing as that with foreign countries was first systematically adopted in Sir 
R. Peel’s Act for the repeal of the former Corn Law and in the measures that 
followed it. This accounts for the great bitterness of the political discontent 


and opposition to your (¢.¢., Lord J. Russell’s) Government excited by these 
measures,” 


Lord Grey, unlike many of his party, was most strongly 
opposed to any suggestion of abandoning the Colonies. He 
condemns the idea as one which, though widely held, is “ un- 
worthy of a great nation, and unwise”; but he does not, for 
an instant, claim for his policy that it was required to 
counteract tendencies to separation, or that it would in fact 
have that effect. On the contrary, he states as the chief dis- 
advantage of his policy: 


The abandonment of the ancient commercial system of this country towards 
the Colonies brought a still larger question under discussion. Not only those 
who still adhered to the opinion that the former policy with respect to 
colonial commerce was the right one, but many of the most eager advocates 
of the principles of Free Trade concurred in arguing that if the Colonies were 
no longer to be regarded as valuable on account of the commercial advantages 
to be derived from their possession, the country had no interest in keeping 
these dependencies and that it would be better to abandon them; thus getting 
rid of the heavy charge upon the country, especially in providing the requisite 
amount of naval and military force for their protection. In like manner the 
colonists began to inquire whether, if they were no longer to enjoy their 
former commercial privileges in the markets of the Mother Country, they 
derived any real benefit from a continuance of the connection. It is obvious 
that questions of this kind could not be raised without creating great difficulties 
in the administration of Colonial affairs, and the more so because it is 
impossible to deny that the view of the subject to which I have adverted is at 
least plausible.t+ 


The confidence of ‘the Whig Government in the ultimate 
benefits of Free Trade was not however affected by difficul- 
ties of this nature. It also rose superior to all claims of 
colonial liberty. In 1849 the Legislature of New Brunswick 
passed an Act for granting bounties to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of hemp, and urged that the measure was of limited 
duration and purely local importance. This Act, as well as 
subsequent proposals for retaliation against differential duties 
imposed by the United States, was disallowed by the Home 


Government, and the principles of their action are thus set 
forth by Lord Grey.} 


It has always been held to be one of the principal functions of the Imperial 
Legislature ard Government to determine what is to be the commercial policy 
of the Empire at large, and to prescribe to the various colonial legislatures 
such rules as are necessary for carrying that policy into effect. Thus, while 


* Colonial Policy, vol. i. p. 9. + Jéid. p. to. £ bid. p. 280. 
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the policy of what is called Protection was adhered to, very severe and onerous 
restrictions were imposed on the commerce of the Colonies by the Navigation 
Laws, and by various Acts of Parliament under which differential duties were 
levied upon the produce of foreign countries, as compared to the same 
articles, the produce of the British dominions. To enforce these regulations 
the administration of the Customs department in the Colonies was kept 
almost entirely in the hands of the Treasury, as I have already had occasion 
to notice. 

When Parliament, after a protracted discussion of many years, finally 
determined upon abandoning the former policy of endeavouring to promote 
the commerce of the Empire by an artificial system of restrictions, and upon 
adopting in its place the policy of Free Trade, it did not abdicate the duty and 
the power of regulating the commercial policy, not only of the United Kingdom 
but of the British Empire. The common interest of all parts of that extended 
Empire requires that its commercial policy should be the same throughout its 
numerous dependencies ; nor is this less important than before, because our 
policy is now directed to the removal—instead of, as formerly, to the mainten- 
ance—of artificial restrictions upon trade. The benefits of a liberal com- 
mercial policy will be greatly increased by its general adoption by the principal 
nations of the world, which we may hope to see eventually brought about ; but 
it would materially interfere with the attainment of this happy result, if it 
should be observed by foreign countries that the former and narrower policy 
of endeavouring by bounties or restrictions to divert capital and industry to 
other than their natural channels, was adopted with the assent of the Imperial 
Government in any part of the Queen’s dominions.* 


In enunciating and acting uponthese principles LordGrey was 
setting forward a logical and consistent (though as events 
speedily proved impossible) alternative to the commercial 
theory which he rejected. In the words of a Radical critic: 
‘““ He contemplated the Colony as though it were a spectacle of 
untutored childhood, which needed the wise and beneficent 
advice, the control, and protection of a prudent and experi- 
enced father.t In approving the grant of representative 
institutions to the Colonies he was possessed with the idea that 
the colonists would remain under the guidance of Downing 
Street. It never occurred to his mind that when the Colonies 
found themselves treated with no greater consideration than 
foreign countries, and at thesame time were putinto possession of 
the widest freedom of action, they might neglect the theories of 
home politicians and insist on acting in accordance with their 
own views of their own interests. Trouble speedily arose when 
the trade policy of the Colonies began to diverge from that of 
the home country. The question came toa head in 1858 when 
the Home Government seemed inclined to disallow the tariff 
imposed by the Canadian Legislature. The Colony stood firm. 
“ Self-government,” wrote Mr. Salt, “would be utterly 


* Colonial Policy, pp. 280, 281. 
+ Thorold Rogers in “ Cobden Club Essays,” 2nd Series, p. 410. 
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annihilated if the views of the Imperial Government were to 
be preferred to those of the people of Canada.” * 

This was not the first nor the last struggle to restrain the 
tendency of colonial trade policy, but in each case the Home 
Government has found itself in possession of no argument to 
which the Colony was disposed to attach weight. Accordingly, 
after a process of more or less dignified lecturing and remon- 
stance, it has had in every case to give way. 

The possibilities of an alternative policy, under which by 
maintaining a system of differential duties we should have held 
in our hands substantial arguments for influencing the trade 
policy of the Colonies are necessarily a matter of speculation. 
The sufferings of the Colonies, under the ruthless application 
of Free Trade principles, and the strain which the action of the 
Home Government put upon their loyalty, are matters of history. 

The cause of the difficulty was not British selfishness so 
much as British self-sufficiency. The defect of our statesmen 
of the Free Trade period was a total lack of imagination. They 
professed themselves, and most genuinely believed themselves, 
to be possessed by principles of cosmopolitan universality. 
They perceived that England flourished under the application 
of those principles. They preached them to all nations with 
missionary fervour and with more than missionary contempt 
for the perverse folly of unbelievers. As masters of the world’s 
greatest market they held in their hands a treaty-making power 
which would have enabled them to influence, if not to control, 
the trade policy of the world, but, with the recklessness of 
fanatics, they cast aside this arm of the flesh and relied upon the 
unaided force of their arguments. In season and out of season 
they pressed their doctrines upon the Colonies until constrained 
by their powerlessness to an unwilling acquiescence. They 
forced their ideas as ruthlessly as Jacobins upon countries which, 
like Ireland and India, were unable to resist. The prestige of 
England in regard to commercial questions was overwhelming, 
and for a time it appeared as if their example and their fervour 
would prevail. But the stream has set in another direction. The 
judgment of the world has decided that the policy which 
suited the circumstances of England in the middle of last 
century is not one of universal truth or application, and the 
fervour of its English exponents has exposed them to accusa- 
tions of hypocrisy and insincerity as groundless as their own 
assumptions of benevolent omniscience. 

J. PARKER SMITH. 


+ Egerton. British Colonial Policy, p. 335- 


GLIMPSES INTO THE MIND OF 
A CHILD 


WHEN this child had come to the age of four years and his 
thoughts became coherent, his mother thought of putting down 
the things he said which seemed to her quaint or memorable. 
This taking notes continued from that time till the present, 
about three and a half years in all, and she imagines that some 
people may be interested in the result of her record. The child 
in question is a clever, overwrought, nervous, turbulent child ; 
a lover of the open air and the country, tenderly affectionate, 
curious (as will be seen) about all the things of earth and heaven, 
He has had the saving grace of humour from his infancy, At 
two and a half he asked his mother, who pleaded that he was 
punished only because he was loved—“ H’m. What would you 
do if you didn’t love me?” and in his worst turbulence he can 
be distracted to laughter. Between a year and two and a half 
years old, he could mimic every bird and beast he knew 
—if it be right to say that he mimicked when he really 
had the secret of their speech. From two and a half 
to four and a half he was difficult to deal with because he had 
a double, in whom he believed passionately. How was one to 
punish the small culprit while he declared, with passionate 
tears and every appearance of sincerity, that it was not he who 
had committed the transgression, but the alter ego, who during 
that time assumed various faces and names, and was described 
for us as though really present to the vision? Even yet he 
will come out of a horrid tantrum suddenly, without warning, 
announcing, with a wet face broadly smiling, that the wicked 
alter ego has departed, has met with an untimely fate somehow 
or other, and the good boy has come back again. He is very 
nervous, and his thoughts hover as lightly over death as a 
butterfly over the abyss. Without knowing anything about it 
he apprehends the tremendous fact. He had been used to call 
funerals weddings, and to delight in their passage. At seven 
years old he turned wistfully to his governess. “ They are 
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weddings, aren’t they ?” he said: and she knew that he knew. 
For the rest, let the extracts speak for themselves as to the 
evolution of one child’s mind. The speeches are set down in 
their order. There is nothing added, nothing taken away. 


FROM FOUR TO FIVE YEARS. 


I came into the world, Mamma, because I loved you so 
much, 


I wish I was your dress, then I could be always near you. 


Is a bed acot? Isa wardrobe a box? Isa ceiling a floor 
turned upside down? Is the pave-e-mint the floor of out-of- 
doors ? 


Why is a Z like a Quackety (z.e., a duck) ? 


When we came up from Surrey I asked the porter how far 
it was to Ealing, and he said it was five years. 


The Nursery is a Beast. 
Where is the Night gone? Under the world, is it ? 


Why haven't the sea-girls (a confusion with sea-gulls) names 
like the sea-buoys ? 


You shouldn’t spank little boys; it’s cruel; you should tell 
them not to do it again, but not spank them. 


When I fly like a bird (flapping his arms) and go up to God, 
will there be another sky there, and another God above that ? 
If not, what will there be instead of sky ? 


Shall I be your father, Mamma, when I am grown up, 
and will you be a little boy? Or, if I’m not your father, 
whose father shall I be? I’m sure to be somebody’s father, 
aren’t I? 


I want to go where the Shadows are real. Oh, do take me 
where the Shadows are real ! 


What a dear little mother you are! But I haven’t got a 
dear littlke Nanna. Why is it that mothers are better than 
Nannas? Is it because Nannas have little boys with them 
all day ? 


When I’m a Bir.| (z.e., an angel), will Paudeen (his dog) be 
a bird, too? Or, if not, how will he get to heaven? Paws 
don’t fly. 


When I’m a Bird I shan’t let the thunder come near you. 


Never mind the headache. It'll go away with the thunder. 
Why don’t you ask God not to let the thunder come ? 
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Isn’t it well for the people the other side of the world? It’s 
night now, and they can’t see shops or dirty houses. 


HE. Let us play that the carpet is a sea and I’m a boat and 
Paudeen is another boat, and you in your chair are a Whale. 

MOTHER. What is a whale ? 

He. Oh, a fish, with a mouth bigger ’n this room. 

MOTHER. But I haven’t a mouth bigger than this room. 

HE. Oh, no, not so big as that ! 

When I’m a Bird shall I have the stomach-ache ? 


Where does the Rain come from? The other side of the 
world? And does their rain come from here? 

Where are the roses gone to? I mean last year’s roses? 

Where is the Sun gone to? Sun, where are you? He 
won’tcome. He’s with the Moon. He’s gone to bed with the 
Moon. 

(Hearing of sky-scrapers.) Oh, will they hurt me when I’m 
a Bird ? 

Am I as nice as the country ? 

He. Will you have me on your lap, Mamma ? 

MOTHER. No; I’m too tired. 

HE. Well, the World isn’t tired, and the World holds me on 
its lap all the time. 

At this time, about five years old, he became greatly inter- 
ested in the other worlds and their personages. As he had 
been taught nothing about such things one could only suppose 
he had known them in another life. For quite a long time all 
his questions pretty well tended one way. 

Is the Devilan ugly man? Uglier than you, mamma ? 

When we're Birds will the people in the world think we are 
Stars ? 

Well, if God made the world, who made God ? 

(He had glimpses of the transmigration of souls, zd es¢, of his 
dogs.) When Paudeen dies will he go into Patch? Will he 
be Patch ? 

MOTHER. What would become of Patch then ? 

HE. Oh, he’d go into Paudeen, 

How does God make me grow? 

If the Devil is so naughty why did God make him ? 

Am I as naughty as the Devil ? 


If I killed you with my gun where would you goto? To 
the Devil ? 
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Will God ever kill the Devil ? 

Oh, it’s night, it’s night outside. I wish the sun was shining, 
for I’m miserable and my father is going to be angry with me. 

What sort of a country is it in my stomach ? 


I forgot that you told me not to do that thing again. Hadn't 
you better write it down, or else I’ll forget it again ? 


HE. Do pretty people ever go to the Devil, Mamma ? 
MOTHER. If they’re naughty. 
HE. You're not naughty, are you? 


He, Where is that row I made gone to? 

MOTHER. Into the past. 

HE. Will the next row I make be the old row come back 
again, or will it be a new row? (Shouting.) Has that little 
row reached the other one yet ? 


Shall I walk on the Moon when I’m in Heaven ? 


HE, Where is last summer gone? Or will next summer be 
last summer come back ? 

MOTHER, It may be that each new summer is the old summer 
come back, 

Hr. How can that be, when some summers are rainy ? 

He. Who was in heaven when God was crucified ? 

MOTHER. His Father. 

Hr. Oh! Why didn’t His Father kill them then ? 

He. Shall I fly out of heaven when I’m a Bird? 

MOTHER. No; people are too happy in heaven ever to 
leave it. 

HE, The Devil left it, didn’t he ? 


I’ve to live for a long time yet. All through being a man, 


HE. Would you mind me being shot when I’m a soldier ? 
MOTHER. Yes, I should, of course. 
He. Oh, you shouldn’t mind my going to the Good Man, 


HE. I used to be the bad boy and Bunny were the good 
boy. Now Bunny is the bad boy and I’m the good boy, 

MOTHER. How do you account for that? 

Hr. Well, God teached me better manners, and the Devil 
teached Bunny worse manners, 


Hr. What kind of a bird will you be when you’re dead ? 
MOTHER (tentatively). A robin ? 
HE. No; a great big fat goose. 


' (In the morning.) Does the Devil’s fire go out during the 
night ? 
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He. What will Pamela be when she grows up? A school- 
mistress ? 

MOTHER. I shouldn’t like that. 

He. A nurse, then. Will she be a nurse? 

MOTHER. I shouldn’t like that either. 

He. Well, I'll tell you what she'll be. She'll be a Mother. 


(Of a tree in May, with blue sky showing through.) It’s like 
a Chain of blue. 


(Of a long, straight country road.) You know its hedges— 
hedges all the way, and no corners. Oh, I don’t like a road with 
no corners. 

HE (during astorm). There’s more thunder ! 

MOTHER. 1 didn’t hear it. 

He. It only said “Deh!” It just spoke in that small lan- 
guage. 

When I say I'll be good, does God know whether I’ll be 
naughty again or not? 


(To a spinster lady.) What is it like to be a mamma? 
(To his mother.) What is it like to be a calf? 


(Of Patch, a characterless dog.) 1 know why people don’t 
like Patch as well as Paudeen. Patch is a plain dog. 


(To his father.) I am a person of yours, aren’t I ? 


(To his mother.) There were three ladies in your flower-vase 
when you were away. How could there be three ladies ina 
vase? They were roses. 

HE. It’s going to be a fine day, 

MoTHER, Who told you so? 

HE. Oh—God. 


Do you like distances? I always think distances beautiful. 


FROM Six YEARS TO SEVEN YEARS. 


(For purposes of identification.) HE. We went down by 
the cuckoo-trees (z.e,, pine-trees bearing the cones children call 
cuckoos). 

MOTHER. Where? 

He. Past the cottage with the white cock and hen, this side 
of the road, where you wanted something to eat awfully, just 
where the road seems sad. At least it seems sad sometimes ; it 
weren't to-day. 

He. Which would you rather be the country or a person? 

MOTHER, I think I’d rather be the country. 

He. But the Squire might build on you, 
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HE. Shall I be a Squire when 1 grow up ? 

MOTHER. You'll have to learn to read first. 

HE (passing by the remark as folly). Or do you have to be 
born a Squire ? 


What is that Dustman that throws dust in children’s eyes? 
And what does he do with the other things besides dust, paper, 
and cat’s dinners, and other rubbish ? 


Her. How can we go to Heaven if we die on earth ? 
. MOTHER, It isn’t your body that goes to Heaven. It’s your 
spirit, that part of you that thinks. 

HE. Oh, I know, my Brains. 


HE (to his small brother and sister on a country drive). Are 
you singing a song of ¢hzs country? It sounds like it. 


(His governess returning to the nursery after a short absence 
found him and his small brother in opposing corners ; the 
little sister in the middle of the room.) 

HE. Bunny is the Devil. 

SHE (shocked). You mustn’t say such a thing. 

HE, It isn’t naughtiness. It is a game we were playing. I 
were God and Bunny were the Devil, and we were trying which 
Pamela would go to. 


(After holding Mother’s hand lays his face on it.) My face 
were jealous of my hand. 


Is God making country when He is not making people ? 


I know why it would be wrong for a lady to have two 
husbands. It is because it would be greedy. 


He. Who should I like best after God ? 

MOTHER. Oh well, His Mother and the Saints and Angels. 

Her. And you and Dadda and Bunny and Pamela and my 
friends and the clergyman. The clergyman always comes last, 
doesn’t he ? 

He. WillGod kill me if I’m naughty in Heaven ? 

MGTHER. No oneever is naughty in Heaven. 

He. H’m! (along unbelieving sound.) The Devil was there 
once, was’t he ? (After a pause.) Perhaps the Devil’s only a 
Pome (i.e., poem). Is the Devil only a Pome? 


He. How long did God take to make me ? 
MOTHER. Some months, 
Hr. Where were Pam then? Were she still only clay and 


blood. 
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HE (watching burnt papers fly up the chimney). Where 
do the papers go to? 

MOTHER. Into the air, I suppose. 

HE. Why not to Heaven? Or isn’t there a Heaven for 
papers? 


(Of a level country without hills or woods.) It were plain, 
beautiful country. 


You remember when we came to the Peeps of London (7¢., 
a railway viaduct through which we saw the first houses of 
London). 


I'll give you gold brushes for a Christmas present. Silver 
is for gentlemen. Gold sounds like a lady—doesn’t it ? 


HE. Do all old ladies dislike that noise ? 

MOTHER. Am I an old lady ? 

HE (amending the question). Do all old ladies and some 
young ladies dislike that noise ? 


If you hadn’t married Dadda could I have married you? 


He. Did God make the Angels ? 
MOTHER. Yes. 
He. How was it they were singing when He was born ? 


What age shall I be the last birthday I ever have ? 


When all the world was drowned ducks weren’t drowned, 
were they ? 


What am I for ? 


HE. What do people look like when they are dead ? 

MOTHER. People don’t die ; they are born again. 

Her. What’s that word, Death, for then ? 

MOTHER. It only means that we go to Heaven. 

He. But what do we look like? What’s left of us when 
we go to heaven? Skin and all that? If you see a dead 
rabbit you see its skin. 

BuNNY (aged four and a half). And shickens too. I sawa 
dead shicken, and it had skin and fevvers. 


He. What was I before I was born ? 

MOTHER. Nothing. 

HE. What is it like to be nothing? Where do things go to 
when they’re nothing ? 


HE. Is the worst of the Winter over ? 
MOTHER. I hope so. 

HE. Where is it gone to? 
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If I’m not to call people Beasts, what is that word made for ? 


MOTHER. How do you like your new stockings ? 
HE. Beautiful. They’re as warm as India. 


He. How can the Wicked Man be under the ground and 
yet here making us naughty ? 

MOTHER. He’s a spirit. He can pass through the ground. 

He. Is he under the dirty drains? Do they spill on his 
head ? What is the ground like? Black like soot ? 

MOTHER. I suppose so. 

He. What’s under that ground? Another Black Kingdom 
and another Wicked Man? And is the sky black ? 


HE. Will my governess go away ? 

MOTHER. I hope not. 

He. What, never? Sha’n’t I get tired of her? People get 
tired of everything except mammas. 


He. I like Dadda a little better than you. 
MOTHER. That’s a change. 
He. No; I haven’t changed, but Dadda’s different. 


Does the Devil stay long with me when I’m naughty? 
How is it he can be making other people naughty at the same 
time, or are there two Devils ? 


MOTHER. I’ve no breath left to answer any more questions. 

He. How are you alive then? Or can people live without 
breath ? 

MOTHER. Pamela is Mother’s Comfort. 

HE (ruefully). I’m not a comfort to any one but the Devil. 

MOTHER. Don’t cry, or Miss H. (his governess) will see the 
marks of the tears and know you've been naughty. 

HE (hopefully). She might not. She might think it was 
only Prespiration. 

HE. We're going to the country this day fortnight, aren’t 
we ? 

MoTHER. No; we've put it off till this day three weeks. 

HE. It'll be the longer time before it is passed over. 

Who would my Father have been if Dadda hadn’t been 
nice ? 


HE. I used to wish to get big, but now I don’t. 

MoTHER. Why not ? 

Hr. Well, it isn’t very nice growing older year after year ? 
MOTHER. Why not ? 

He. Because I can never return to my dear little ages. 
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(Of a pretty girl.) Isn’t she good to look at? Wouldn’t 
you like to take her home and keep her as a Ornament ? 


(Of a building site.) Isn’t it mean of the workmen to make 
it like that, horrid rubbish and paper everywhere, and then to 
put up a board and call it a Sight ? 


HE, It’s a very sad evening, don’t you think? Why are 
; evenings sid ? Maybe it’s only the windows make it sad. It 
isn’t sad where I can see the leaves above the glass. 
MoTHER. And just listen to the blackbird ! 
1 He. He doesn’t think the evening sad. He’s not as 
perticklar as you are. 


The Snake is the only dangerous Inseck. 


I always use the small watering-pot, for if I use the big one 
the water lies in the saucers. Flowers are just as perticklar 
as you. They don’t like to use water over again. 

One thing I don’t know how I am going to bear, and that 
is the sadness of those downs near Folkestone. 

I like Mamma a little better than Dadda because she’s a 
lady and it’s polite to like her better. 

Look at that lady trailing her skirt. Isn’t she a Dirty 
Goose? She thinks she’s a road-sweeper. 

" It isn’t very nice to be an Inseck and have every one hating 
you. 

MOTHER. Do sit down and think and be quiet. 

HE. I'd better not. I might think of something rude. 

Isn’t Paudeen a dear-hearted dog 

Pamela ought to be sent to a Performatory. 


He. Do the French say their prayers to idols ? 
MoTHER. Of course not. 
t HE. I thought all foreigners said their prayers to idols. 


I am growing old as the flowers come out in the night. 


He, What is it like to be old? 
MOTHER. I don’t know. I’m not old. 
He. I mean on the turn to be old. 


Isn’t it awful when I go asleep with my face turned away 
from you, for in ald out there (with a gesture that signified 
illimitable space) you’re not anywhere. 


Why is there such a fuss made over ladies? God doesn’t 
like ladies better than gentlemen. 
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FROM SEVEN TO SEVEN AND A HALF YEARS. 


HE. Must I go asleep to get to Dreamland ? 

MOTHER. Yes. 

HE. How is it you can see me asleep although I’m in 
Dreamland ? or is it that you only see a part of me? 

Her. This is God’s House, isn’t it ? 

MOTHER. Yes. 

He. What a lot of people come to see Him ! 

Will you be called Dearie or Darling ? Dearie’s silver and 
Darling's gold. I'd better call you Darling. 


HE. In the middle of the night I said a fearful word, but I 
can’t be punished for no one heard me. 

MOTHER. What was it? 

HE (whispering). It were Bloomin’, 

HE. Will you please let me have a picture of Our Lord’s 
Father to hang above my bed? I want to know what He 
looks like. 

MOTHER. You've seen Him in a picture, leaning from the 
clouds above Our Lord. 

He. I remember now. An old gentleman. 

MOTHER. He is represented like that because He is God the 
Father. He is much more beautiful and wonderful than we 
can imagine. 

HE. I see. He’s better than His photographs. 


He. Wasn't it awful for Sir Thomas More’s daughter ? 

MOTHER. Wasn’t it awful for Sir Thomas More? 

HE. No: it wasn’t so bad for him for it was soon over. 
She had all the suffering to bear, 


He. Can Protestants and Catholics go to Heaven ? 
MOTHER. Yes. 
Hr, Why are there Protestants avd Catholics then ? 


He. I don’t like the feel of my tooth being loose. 

MOTHER. But when it comes out you'll have a new one. 
Now when my teeth come out I don’t get new ones. 

He. You did when you were a little girl, Don’t be greedy. 


HE, Why do trees live so much longer than us ? 

MOTHER, Because the natural duration of their lives is 
longer. 

HE. Haven't they a good life, always in the open air? And 
the beautiful leaves and the birds come to them. When 
they’re old do they suffer ? 

MOTHER. I think not. I hope not. 
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HE. Do they mind us climbing them ? 

MOTHER. Not unless we break a bough. That would be 
like breaking a limb. 

HE. They don’t mind us taking a leaf, do they? For if 
they did I shouldn’t do it. But I think it’s only like when I 
have my hair cut. 


I’m getting so many histories. I’ve two of God and two of 
Henry VIII. and Lady Jane Grey. 


(To his mother.) You are a beautiful red and white Rose, 
You are as beautiful as a Rainbow. You are as beautiful as a 
Holy Person. 


MOTHER. Come and see the pictures of pretty lidies in the 
Lady's Kingdom. 

HE (without coming). I don’t call them ladies. I call them 
Combinations. 


I do like to see monkeys, They have such interesting 
faces, just like persons. 

I’ve learnt all about the Beaver and I like it, The Beaver 
makes Damns, 

He. Is there any way of escaping from this world ? 

MOTHER. Only by dying. 

He. Your mother has escaped, hasn’t she? 

Why is it I can’t see the Wind, or the voices of people 
talking or my own voice? 

This last quotation brings him to seven and a half years, 
at which age, since the Child shows every indication of 
becoming a Schoolboy, another era of development begins, 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


ARMY REFORM ON NATIONAL LINES 


SOME months ago in the pages of the Natconal Review | briefly 
sketched under the above title a scheme for basing our military 
system on the obligatory military training of the whole youth of 
the nation.* That scheme was put forward tentatively with the 
object of ascertaining to what extent the idea of compulsory 
boy training commended itself to the British people. Of course 
it is not possible to gauge the exact feeling of the country in 
so vital a matter by the effect of a magazine article, as the 
subject so far is not one that has presented itself for a definite 
decision, but if one can judge by newspaper criticism, by 
irresponsible speeches, or the trend of popular discussion, the 
idea is by no means distasteful to the general sense of the 
nation ; or rather, I should say of its thinking and patriotic 
elements, for it is too much to suppose or even hope that 
subjects of this nature trouble the vacucus minds of that great 
majority of our countrymen whose only thought or care is 
comprised in the well-worn but comprehensive Latin tag, 
‘‘ panem et circenses.” 

When I last wrote we had before us in outline the general 
ideas of the Secretary of State for War on Army organisation 
and Army Reform. Those ideas I then ventured to criticise, 
because it seemed to me that his conception of the problem of 
the Army was not one :which would commend itself to the 
country. It was one more heroic but hopeless attempt to 
combine the conflicting conditions of voluntary service, foreign 
service, short service, and Reserve service. It ignored the great 
fundamental fact that a mercenary force should be a pro- 
fessional body, and cannot be treated on identical lines with a 
conscript army. It ignored, toc, the natural tendencies of 
Pritish ideals, and endeavoured to assimilate our military insti- 
tutions to the incompatible systems of the great European 
Powers. Finally, it practically accepted the soothing but 
delusive heresy that a small army combined with a great navy 


* See “Army Reform on National Lines,” in the National Review of 
October 1904. 
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is all that is essential to maintain the majestic fabric of a world- 
wide empire encompassed by external foes and exposed to 
divers internal disorders. 

The scheme adumbrated by Mr. Arnold Forster was doomed 
to failure. It was obvious that the country would look askance 
at a project which clearly aimed at a curtailment, if not the 
abolition, of two such essentially national institutions as the 
Militia and the Volunteers. It was reasonably certain that 
the War Minister would encounter in his path financial and 
administrative obstacles which would stultify the principal 
features of the military reforms he then contemplated. 

Six months have passed, and the great radical re-organisation 
foreshadowed six months ago has resolved itself into the sub- 
mission to the country of one of those ineffectual and unsatis- 
fying compromises to which the Army, unhappily, is so often 
subjected in deference to the political situation of the moment. 
The wholesale economies we were promised have disappeared, 
except the doubtful one of gradually disbanding the Royal 
Garrison Regiment. The welcome formation of a fully 
prepared “striking force”’ is abandoned. The garrisons of a 
few of our foreign stations are reduced, greatly to the dismay 
of some of the Colonies concerned, and the terms of enlistment 
are modified to meet the immediate requirements of our Indian 
establishments. Nothing notable has either been accomplished 
or provided for, and the country, sick to death of the whole 
subject, accepts the situation with a weary resignation which 
bodes ill for the progress of military efficiency. 

The blame for all this rests neither on the War Minister nor 
on the chiefs of the Army, but on an emotional and unreasoning 
public which is swayed by every passing whim, but has neither 
the patriotism nor the self-denial to insist on efficacious 
measures, or to accept the personal obligations they entail. A 
public ever ready to catch at some cheap or novel expedient, 
such as voluntary rifle clubs, or even /u Jitsu, ever ready to 
acclaim feeble platitudes about ‘‘ our stupid officers” or, the 
“need for war training,” but also ever unwilling to suffer either 
in purse or in person for those great objects which we one and 
all profess to desire. 

It would seem presumptuous in me to suggest a solution of 
the great problem on which the future stability and influence 
of Britain in the comity of nations so largely depends, and I 
shall doubtless be reminded of the old adage that “ fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread”; but the importance and urgency 
of Army Reform, coupled with a notable dearth of concrete 
proposals, emboldens me to set forth the ideas that have 
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crystallised in my mind as the result of much reflection and of 
a considerable acquaintance with Army administration as viewed 
from an Indian standpoint. I therefore venture to crave the 
indulgence of the readers of the National Review, who, I take 
it, are earnest and patriotic citizens who really want a reformed 
and efficient Army. 

I do not propose to discuss the subject of the organisation 
of the War Office or its relations to the political constitution 
of the country, as those are matters which have been definitely 
settled by King and Parliament in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee; nor do I propose to deal 
with the formation of a General Staff, as it seems to me futile 
to theorise about the “‘ brain of the Army” when we have not 
got a healthy body for that brain to control. The first essential 
is an Army! by which I mean an armed force proportionate 
to the needs of the Empire. That is the paramount considera- 
tion, and, therefore, in this article I propose to deal only with 
the body, leaving the brain to develop itself. If the body is 
vigorous and well nurtured, the brain will be healthy enough. 
Moreover, I shall not attempt in the short space of an article 
to treat the question in all its aspects, but shall confine myself 
to its application to the Infantry arm, as that, after all, is the 
principal one, 

In my previous article I indicated certain postulates which 
may be thus epitomised :— 

(1) Elementary military training for boys to be the basis of 

our military organisation ; 

(2) Territorial organisation for elementary military training ; 

(3) The standing Army to be for the most part a compara- 

tively small professional Army on a long-service footing ; 

(4) A large Army for war purposes a necessity of our 

imperial position ; 

(5) The fighting force for great emergencies to be a short 

service force on a Militia basis; 

(6) That fighting force to be grafted on the existing regi- 

mental system. 
1 

As regards elementary training for boys, I suggested that it 
should be compulsory on every boy physically and mentally 
fit for such training between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
Such a measure, I asserted, was the bed-rock of military 
organisation for a free people. It would give us an immense 
reservoir of the youth of the nation on which to draw in case 
of emergency: great masses of young men whom we had 
instructed in the elements of drill, and instilled with the 
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meaning of discipline and patriotism at the most impressionable 
age. Moreover, such a measure would doubtless inspire many 
a youth with a desire for military service in one shape or 
another, while of its salutary influence on the health, the 
physique, and above all on the mora/s of the nation there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 
2 

Territorial organisation on a regimental basis commends 
itself to my judgment as the only organisation applicable from 
both administrative and financial points of view to so vast a 
measure as compulsory boy training. We already have our 
regimental districts on a county basis, and, as described in my 
previous article, those regimental districts may, by a sub- 
division where necessary into battalion districts, be made a 


| 


= F : : ae Battalion 
Counties. Population, Regimental District. oe tg 
| Cornwall. . | 318,000 Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry I 
| Devonshire. .| 665,000 | Devonshire Regiment. 2 
| Dorsetshire. . | 200,000 Dorsetshire Regiment. I 
| Somersetshire . | 466,000 | Somersetshire Light Infantry. 2 
| Wiltshire. . | 264,000 Wiltshire Regiment. I 
| Berkshire . . | 283,000 Berkshire Regiment. I 
| Hampshire. . | 768,000 Hampshire Regiment. 2 
| Sussex i . | 605,000 Royal Sussex Regiment. 2 
, j The Buffs. 2 
| ae . | \ Royal West Kent Regiment. 2 
: % I 
| Surrey , . | 718,000 oy —— : 
| p Royal Fusiliers. 3 
| London ‘ - | 4,536,000 King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 3 
| \The Rifle Brigade. 3 


convenient and simple organisation for supplying elementary 
military training to the youth of the country. I need not 
recapitulate the details of how that training should be con- 
ducted or the necessary staff provided, as they are fully 
described at pages 278-281 of last October number of this 
Review; but I may perhaps state that a careful computation 
which I have since made disposes me to think that we should 
have to organise some 125 battalion districts* throughout the 
United Kingdom, one, two, or three of which would be affili- 
ated to each regimental district in proportion to its popula- 
tion. It may elucidate my meaning if I give a table (see above) 
showing in concrete shape how this organisation would work, 
and for this purpose I will take the South of England. 

The basis on which I have prepared the table is that regi- 


* These battalion districts do not in all cases exactly corres pord with the 
existing Militia battalions. 
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mental districts with a population of over 450,000 will be 
sub-divided into two-battalion districts, and those with over 
900,000 into three-battalion districts. 

Thus it will be observed that, under the system suggested, 
fifteen regimental districts will furnish twenty-seven battalion dis- 
tricts. In the same way I calculate that the sixty-nine regi- 
mental districts in the United Kingdom would give us approxi- 
mately 125 battalion districts, which number, on the basis of 
the figures given in my previous article (pages 285, 286), would 
require a permanent training staff of 20,125 officers and men, 
which training staff would also in part provide the officers and 
nofi-commissioned officers for our foreign service Militia, with 
which force I will deal hereafter. 

3 

As I endeavoured to show in my former article, a standing 
army on a voluntary basis should bea professional Army under 
long-service conditions, and should be no larger than is com- 
patible with our normal peace requirements at home and 
abroad. We are all agreed that voluntary enlistment for 
foreign service is a necessity for the British Empire, and we 
are also all convinced that long service alone meets the condi- 
tions of foreign service ; but considerable differences of opinion 
may be heid as to what constitutes “ long service,” and as this 
seems to me to be a point of essential importance, if not the 
crux of the whole matter, I need make no excuse for reverting 
to it, especially as I, like many others, do not in any way regard 
our hybrid system of nine years with the colours and three in 
the Reserve as fulfilling the elementary conditions of long 
service. To quote from my former article (page 270), ‘“‘ The 
real difficulty in obtaining suitable recruits lies in the fact that 
the Army as it now is does not offer a career, but only a very 
temporary livelihood.’ No one can pretend that men now 
enter the Army as a profession. As a rule they do so because 
they are driven into the Army by hunger or want, or are attracted 
to it by fortuitous circumstances, or some temporary allure- 
ment. At the end of their nine years, or whatever their term 
of service may be, the great majority are driven back into civil 
life, without in many cases the necessary equipment for success- 
fully competing with those who from boyhood have pursued 
the special vocation which they intend to make their life call- 
ing. In other words, the odds in the battle of life are against 
them, and they have to begin the world again under circum- 
stances which can hardly be regarded as favourable except 
perhaps in certain walks of life, such as watchmen or commis- 
sionaires, 
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From a recent War Office return it appears that last year the 
following recruits were accepted for the service : 


Skilled labourers, z.e., bricklayers, carpenters, bakers, &c. . 5445 
Men of special occupations such as porters, servants, 

clerks, seamen . 3 : ‘ , ‘ i . . 4582 
Professional persons . . ‘ ; , ‘ , ° 340 
Unskilled labourers é ‘ ‘ . : i i 9148 


Total 19,515 

of which all but the last class will hardly have been improved 
by military service for civil life in their original occupations. 
That is to say, one half of our soldiers have to begin again with 
impaired chances of success. Facts like these would seem to 
demonstrate the truth of my contention that the Army under 
present conditions does not offer acareer but only a tethporary 
livelihood. This to my mind is the defect in Army service 
which must be rectified. If we want to make the Army popular, 
to attract to it better classes than those we now ordinarily 
obtain, and to get the utmost value out of what we are pleased 
to call our professional soldiers, we must offer them a career, 
that is to say, a real profession to those of our soldiers who 
wish to make it one. I shall now proceed to show how this 
may be done, and in order to simplify my presentation of the 
case, I shall deal only with the Infantry of the Line, though it 
must be understood that my remarks apply equally to the other 
arms of the service, except Guardsmen or those special corps 
which enlist for short service only. 

The necessity for ensuring a constant and unfailing supply 
of men for foreign service makes it essential that eight years 
should be the shortest term of enlistment for soldiers, unless 
for sound actuarial reasons the nine years’ term lately intro- 
duced by Mr. Arnold Forster is preferable. Assuming that 
the soldier enlists for eight years’ colour service, we have to 
consider what is to be the next stage in his career. Our small 
professional Army requires a Reserve of trained soldiers ready 
to take their place at once in the ranks, and therefore it follows 
that a trained and fully efficient Reserve is a sine gud non of the 
military situation. Assuming that a Reserve is a recognised 
necessity, we have no alternative but to pass the man into the 
Reserve. If, however, we compel men to go into the Reserve, 
it is expedient that-we should make the conditions of Reserve 
service reasonably acceptable to the soldier. We now give the 
Reservist sixpence a day, a sum which can scarcely be con- 
sidered adequate to ensure him a fair chance in civil life, 
handicapped as he is by eight or nine years’ withdrawal there- 
from. I would double the amount, and give him one shilling 
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a day ; that is to say, 1 would subsidise him in civil life to such 
an extent as to compensate him for the deficiencies due to his 
Army service. This proposal may seem both bold and extrava- 
gant, as it at once adds £456,250 to the estimates for 50,000 
Reservists; but I would meet this extra expense by reducing 
the pay of the men with the colours. Up to April 1, 1904, 
the pay of the British Linesman was one shilling a day, but on 
that date we introduced three years’ service, coupled with an 
extra sixpence a day for those efficient soldiers who extended 
their service beyond three years, so that practically, service 
being now for nine years, all soldiers who have completed two 
years service get one shilling and sixpence a day for seven years. 
This great addition to the emoluments of the soldier may at the 
time have been deemed an act of splendid and statesmanlike 
generosity ; but it has not produced the results that were 
expected of it, and, while it certainly failed in its immediate 
object of inducing men to re-engage, it is questionable whether 
it has induced a single extra recruit to enter his Majesty’s 
service. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the increase has 
really benefited the soldier. The chances are that the extra 
sixpence has mostly gone into the pockets of publicans and 
sinners. If such is the case, the sooner we retrace our steps 
in this matter the better. I would at once cancel the warrant 


of 1904, and substitute something of the following nature for 
future enlistments : 


Pay on enlistment 
» after 2 years service 
», QGuring Reserve service 


The money thus saved by the State during service with the 
colours would more than meet the extra cost of Reserve 
service under the terms here proposed, while I firmly believe 
the real welfare of the soldier will be measurably increased by 
this amendment in his terms of service. Men now in the 
service would, of course, have to be given their option of 
accepting these terms or of continuing to serve under present 
conditions. 

We have now considered the case of the soldier up to twelve 
years’ service. He has completed his obligations to the State! 
{f we accept the idea of making the Army a career, it is for the 
soldier now to judge whether he will take his chance in civil 
life or revert to Army service. He has had three or four years 
trial of civil life under subsidised conditions, and he is in a 
position to judge whether civil or military life will best suit him. 
If he elects for the former, so much the better ; if for the latter, 
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it can hardly be under his original conditions in the ranks of a 
General Service regiment, for which the inexorable laws of 
nature are fast unfitting him, but he will still be thoroughly 
fitted, both by years and training, for duty in such sedentary 
service as might be afforded by the Royal Garrison Regiment 
or the Royal Garrison Artillery. I would maintain the former 
and open the latter to the physically eligible time-expired 
Infantry soldier, so that there should be room for all who 
wished to re-engage with a view to qualifying for pension, 
which, however, I would only give after twenty-four years’ 
service, instead of after twenty-one years. Under conditions 
such as those I have sketched above, the long-service soldier 
will have a real profession, for even if he fails to become a 
non-commissioned officer, or to enter civil life at the end of 
his first engagement, he at least has a pension to look forward 
to on the completion of twenty-four years’ Army service passed 


as follows : 
8 or 9 years General Service 
40or3  ,, Reserve Service 
12 » Garrison Service 


Service on such terms affords a career which ought to prove 
attractive enough to ensure our obtaining sufficient good 
recruits for the small General Service Army which is absolutely 
essential for our needs, while from the point of view of the 
State it makes the utmost use possible of our highly trained 
and expensive mercenary soldiers. The actual strength of the 
General Service Infantry must, of course, depend on varying 
circumstances, but for the purposes of this article I may state 
it roughly. We have at present: 


6o Line regiments of 2 battalions. . " 120 battalions 
9 ” ” » 4 ” P e . 36 ” 
Total 156 


Working on the lines of the War Minister’s figures, I would 
distribute this number as follows : 


78 battalions abroad at 1000 each , ; ‘ ‘ - 78,000 men 
69 i at home on a cadre footing at 500 each - 34,500 4, 
9 re at home as a “ striking force” at 800 each. 5200 45 
Total 156 119,700 ., 


That is to say, each regiment would have one battalion at 
home on a cadre footing, while the nine four-battalion regi- 
ments would also have a battalion at home in “the striking 
force.” 

On an emergency we ought to be at least able to complete 
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each of these battalions to 1100 men, so that they might take 
the field at full strength, while leaving behind their sick and 
inefficients. 156 battalions at Iroo men each require an 
aggregate strength of 171,600 men, and consequently the 
Reserve necessary to mobilise this establishment would be 
52,900, Or approximately the present strength of the Infantry 
Reserve. Putting these figures into round numbers, we shall 
require for the General Service Infantry 120,000 present with 
the colours and 52,000 Reservists to complete war establish- 
ment. In addition to the above, there will be ten battalions 
of Guards, five or more battalions of the Royal Garrison 
Regiment, and the dozen or so large training depots instituted 
by Mr. Arnold Forster, if it is decided to retain these depots. 
The above establishment will at the best only satisfy the 
immediate demands of mobilisation, and will certainly not suffice 
to meet the exhausting drain of a prolonged war. I would 
therefore propose to supplement the Reserve to the extent con- 
sidered necessary from the Volunteers, by making men of the 
Volunteer force eligible for the Line Reserve under conditions 
which will be explained later in this article. I will only 
observe here that every 1000 Volunteer Reservists, at sixpence 
per diem, would cost us about £9125 per annum in addition 
to their cost as Volunteers pure and simple. 
4 

I stated as an axiom that a large Army for war is a necessity 
of our Imperial position and obligations. It is clear that the 
comparatively small standing Army above described will fail to 
meet those requirements, and therefore it behoves us to con- 
sider how those demands can best be met. It is, however, de- 
sirable that I should first substantiate the general proposition 
that a large Army is necessary, as that assertion is directly 
opposed to the views of the “ Blue Water School,” of which 
the Secretary of State for War has declared himself to be a 
disciple. We have been told authoritatively that owing to the 
commanding position of the Navy, a force for defence against 
invasion on a large scale is totally unnecessary, and that the 
sole reason for maintaining a large Army is the necessity of 
sending large reinforcements to India for the defence of the 
North-West Frontier. 

Iam not going to dispute the official view that large rein- 
forcements may be necessary for the defence of India, 
but even apart from this, it seems to me—with all de- 
ference to the “Blue Water School”—that there are other 
regions on the surface of the globe where a mighty effort may 
be required of our Army if we are to maintain our interests 
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intact. Our paramount position in Egypt may be jeopardised 
by acombination of European Powers or by a great Islamic 
upheaval, A great cataclysm may take place in the Ottoman 
Empire, completely altering the balance of power and _ neces- 
sitating our intervention. Thwarted in the Far East, Russia 
may revive the Middle Eastern question in an acute form and 
compel us to take up arms in defence of Persia, or to prevent 
the absorption of the Euphrates Valley. The yellow peril may 
rear its head once more in China, and under very much more 
unfavourable conditions for us than in 1goo. Finally, though 
perhaps the idea of a war with America is almost an unthink- 
able one, we may have to support Canada with the whole might 
of the Empire in resisting unjust or provocative demands, or 
we may be compelled to oppose some monstrous interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine. In any one of the theatres of war 
above indicated we may easily have to employ all our resources, 
and after the experience of the Boer War who is there that 
would dare to say that such questions can be settled by the 
fleet and a small standing Army. It is vain to appeal to the 
evidence of history and to point out how a small army under 
Wellington cleared Spain of the French. The political and 
military conditions are to-day totally different. All Europe is 
an armed camp. New Powers of the first rank like America, 
Japan and the German Empire have arisen. Our command of 
the sea is not undisputed. Steam and electricity, together 
with a prodigious improvement in fire-arms, have completely 
revolutionised the methods of conducting war. For these 
reasons, therefore, I contend that a large Army for war is a 
necessity for our world-wide Empire, and that, as we cannot 
maintain such an Army in peace, we are at least compelled to 
make such arrangements as will enable us to attain it by ex- 
pansion in war, and consequently we have now to consider 
how that expansion can best be effected. 
5 AND 6 

I have laid it down as an incontrovertible axiom that for a 
nation like ours, with free institutions and a mercenary stand- 
ing Army, the only possible means of creating a great fighting 
force commensurate with momentous emergencies such as those 
I have above indicated, is to organise a force on a Militia basis. 
For such a force the compulsory military training of the youth 
of the nation presents an admirable foundation, and it is in 
that direction I would propose to concentrate the national 
energies. In my former article (pp. 282-5), I suggested a 
scheme of territorial battalions, which I proposed to call “Im- 
perial Militia” as distinct from the County Militia, but recent 
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legislation, making service abroad in war time compulsory for 
the Militia, greatly simplifies the problem, and I now see no 
reason why that ancient constitutional force the County Militia 
should not be made a potent instrument in the national forces. 
We may have to partially reorganise the County Militia so as 
to allot them to regimental districts with greater regard to 
population and other local or social factors, but no very radical 
changes in organisation will be necessary, though doubtless the 
conditions of service will require to be considerably modified. 
The changes that would be essential in the force may perhaps 
be more easily described by paraphrasing, with the necessary 
modifications, what I previously wrote with regard to the 
Imperial Militia, but the reader must bear in mind that the 
basis of the whole scheme is the elementary military training 
of the youth of the country in what I have styled “ battalion 
districts,” 


We come now to the next phase in the young citizen’s life. At the end of 
the cadet training, or at all events before attaining his nineteenth year, every 
cadet should be compelled to elect for either— 

(i) The Navy or Marines. 
(ii) The Standing Army. 
(iii) The Militia or Yeomanry. 
(iv) The Volunteers. 

(v) The Militia Reserve. 


The terms of service under these various heads might be respectively 


For (i) As at present. 

(ii) Either 8 or9 years colour service and 4 or 3 years Army Reserve 
service. 

(iii) Six years, plus six years in (iv) or (v) at option. 

(iv) Optional, but with liability to complete twelve years in (v). 

(v) Twelve years. No further training, but liability to be called out 
for service in (iii), or (iv) if preferred, in the event of invasion or 
other great national emergency. 

Under these conditions every British citizen would be liable to give his 
services to the State up to about the age of thirty, and though service in the 
Militia Reserve would under normal circumstances be only nominal, the fact 
of having undergone cadet training would greatly facilitate the incorporation 
of the Militia Reservist with other organisations. 

The cadet system with its “ battalion districts” offers a convenient basis 
on which to form territorial battalions of County Militia affiliated to the Line. 
There would thus be in each regimental district one or more battalions of 
County Militia and an aggregate of about 125 such battalions in the United 
Kingdom. These battalions would be composed of officers and sergeants 
from the battalion district staffs supplemented by Militia officers of the normal 
type ; that is to say, those ranks would be largely composed of professional 
soldiers, while the rest of the rank and file would be Militiamen pure and 
simple, but subject to the following conditions ; 


(1) Liability to ser vice in any part of the world in time of war ; 
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(2) Four to six months’ preliminary training as might be considered 
necessary with a Regular unit in the first year of service ; 

(3) One month’s annual Militia training ; 

(4) Pay at 1s. per diem during training, with Reserve pay at 4d. per diem 
for the rest of the year ; 

(5) Pay at General Service rates when mobilised for war or foreign 
service. 


As regards (2) the preliminary training should be put in with one of the 
sixty-nine territorial cadre battalions of the Regular Army between April and 
October. As these cadre battalions are only to be 500 strong there should be 
no difficulty in attaching 500 young men to each, which would permit of some 
35,000 being annually trained for service with the Militia. This on the basis 
of a six years’ engagement would give us exclusive of officers and sergeants 
approximately 180,000 men, which number would suffice to mobilise 125 
battalions and yet leave depdts sufficiently strong to be capable of expansion 
into depdt battalions for home service by the incorporation of the Militia 
Reserve. This system offers the following further advantages : 

(2) The line cadre battalions would be at war strength for the summer 
months and thus have ample scope for their own military training ; 

(2) The Militiaman would get his preliminary training under the best 
conditions and would be turned out a thoroughly efficient soldier ; 

(c) No extra expense is incurred for a training staff ; 

(d@) Some small proportion might be attracted by the glamour of military 
life to enlist for Line service. 

Now let us consider (3), the annual training. Seven years’ elementary 
instruction as a boy the further instruction as a cadet (vide pages 278-81 of 
article in National Review for October 1904), and finally the four or six 
months preliminary training with a Regular battalion, should give us in a 
military sense “ the finished article,” a fully trained recruit imbued with the 
true military spirit and traditions. For such a recruit one month’s annual 
training with his Militia battalion should suffice to ensure his continued 
efficiency. 

As the cadet training described in my former article would be over by the 
end of August, the permanent staff of the battalion districts would be avail- 
able for the annual training of the Militia from say September 15 to 
October 15, and the camps or barracks that were used for the cadet battalions 
would be available for the Militia, though, where possible, it might be better 
to concentrate the Militia by brigades. 


Under this organisation I calculate we might be able to form 
nine Militia divisions of twelve battalions each, irrespective of 
the five or six Line divisions that we could form from the cadre 
Line battalions at home. Where any County Militia regiment 
has more than two battalions, I would utilise the extra battalion, 
or battalions, for garrison duty abroad apart from the Field 
Army. This I estimate would give us some sixteen or seventeen 
battalions for such garrison duty. If this number were insuffi- 
cient, it would of course be quite simple to reduce the number 
of Militia divisions in the Field Army in proportion to the hum- 
ber of battalions required for garrison duty. As an illustration 
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of how this would act we may take the southern counties once 
more. Their Militia battalions might be distributed as in the 
following table : 


> 
>. . 
FelAg|_# 
Count Regiment <2 5 s | 3 3 
. }SS/ 25/88 
| 2s E< Ss 
ee heat 5. 
King’s Royal Rifle | 
(| 1st Brigade | London Corps * ££. I 3 
, Rifle Brigade* 2 I 3 
6 
a ' London Royal Fusiliers* 2 I 3 
.=4| 2nd Brigade Ries East Surrey 1 |— I 
A wei The Queen’s 1 |— I 
n 
i ‘ The Buffs 2|— 2 
\| 3rd Brigade| Kent Royal West Kent 2\|— 2 
‘ Sussex Royal Sussex gs 2 
(| 4th Brigade | Hampshire Hampshire 2;— 2 
g 
‘2 Berkshire Berkshire I —* I 
‘5 || 5th Brigade |< Wiltshire Wiltshire I | — I 
A Somersetshire | SomersetshireL.I.| 2 | — 2 
a=] 
= Dorsetshire Dorsetshire I |— I 
6th Brigade | 4 Devonshire Devonshire } 2 |— z 
\ Cornwall Duke of Cornwall’s 
Ree, Ir |— I 


I have now dealt with what I have designated as the six postu- 
lates of Army Reform, but I have still to explain the bearing of 
such Army Reform on certain special features of our Army 
system, which may be taken separately, 

THE VOLUNTEERS are a popular institution, and it now seems 
to be fully recognised that they have a definite place in our 
military organisation, That place may be tersely described as 
‘‘local defence,” but I for one—and there are many others— 
hold that the Volunteers have established their claim to a still 
more important function in our military system. The Volun- 
teers from their very nature include in their ranks some of the 
best, the most intelligent, and the most patriotic elements of our 
people. 

During the Boer War they gave ample proof of both their 
efficiency and their patriotism, and some of the Volunteer com- 
panies affiliated to our Line battalions showed themselves worthy 
comrades of our gallant Regular Infantry. This aspect of Volun- 

* These London regiments might possibly furnish four Militia battalions 
each, in which case they would each be able to give two battalions for garrison 
duty. 
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teer service should not be disregarded, and as previously pro- 
posed, I would invite Volunteers to enter the Army Reserve in 
either Section “A” or Section “B,” conceding to them the 
privilege of forming separate sections or companies in their 
territorial regiments, in accordance with the numbers of Volun- 
teer Reservists in any particular corps; ¢.g., if the Queen’s West- 
minster Volunteers could muster 100 Army Reservists, they 
would furnish a complete company to the cadre battalion of the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps, or if the Isle of Wight Volunteers 
could only furnish 30 Reservists, they would give a section only 
to the Hampshire Regiment. It will, of course, be readily 
understood that as these Volunteers will gua Army Reservists be 
paid men, more stringent efficiency conditions can be exacted 
of them ; for example, they might be required to put in a week’s 
duty annually with the Line battalion to which they are affiliated. 

ARMY RESERVE.—The consequence of the above proposal 
would be that we should have two distinct classes in the Army 
Reserve, viz., Regulars and Vclunteers. The aggregate strength 
of the Army Reserve would of course be fixed by Parliament, 
in accordance with our estimated needs, but the relative propor- 
tions of Regulars and Volunteers would be a matter of supply 
and demand ; for example, if the strength of the Infantry Reserve 
were fixed at 80,000, and the Line only provided 52,000, we 
might look to the Volunteers as the source from which to obtain 
the required balance of 28,000. Such a method of completing the 
Reserve has at least the merit of not conflicting with the Militia, 
while it recognises the Volunteers as an active element in our 
national Army. f 

THE ROYAL GARRISON REGIMENT is a noble memorial of 
Queen Victoria, for who can forget that pathetic but right royal 
appeal our late beloved Sovereign made to “her old soldiers” 
in one of the darkest hours of our national history. Surely 
none of those who remember the crisis, and the splendid response 
made by “her old soldiers,” will ever wish the Royal Garrison 
Regiment to disappear from the rolls of the British Army. 
Moreover, as I quoted before from Mr. Amery’s Prodlem of the 
Army, “the establishment of the Royal Garrison Regiment may 
be regarded, in its conception at least, as one of the soundest 
measures which Mr. Brodrick inaugurated.” It fulfils two 
purposes. It gives, though in part only, perhaps, the garrisons 
required for stations like Malta, Gibraltar, and the West Indies, 
where Line regiments, which more properly belong to our fight- 
ing force, would be wasted ; and, secondly, it offers an attractive 
form of service to the time-expired soldier. J go further, and, 
to ensure a place for every one, would open the Royal Garrison 
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Artillery to his Majesty’s “old soldiers.” As I have endeavoured 
to show, the Regular Army should be regarded as a professional 
Army, and every efficient soldier should, if he wishes, be per-+ 
mitted to complete his time for pension either in the training 
staff of the battalion district, or in the ranks of these two 
sedentary corps. Of course the Royal Garrison Artillery must 
have direct enlistment to meet the demands of foreign service 
at places like Bombay or Hong Kong, but it is a misuse of good 
material to put more young men than necessary at Golden Hill 
or Malta, and I see no good reason why Infantry soldiers 
of sufficient physique should not be utilised to make good 
deficiencies in the Garrison Artillery. By this method we de- 
crease the demands in the recruiting market for garrison 
gunners, while we correspondingly increase the supply for other 
arms, 

A STRIKING FORCE was, I venture to assert, one of the 
soundest of the propositions which Mr. Arnold Forster placed 
before Parliament and the country. Unfortunately the title 
became a subject of ridicule, and worse still, practical diffi- 
culties have prevented the Secretary of State from carrying out 
an idea which in its inception was absolutely correct. We want 
a small force for instant action. It may be to suddenly rein- 
force our Mediterranean or Egyptian garrisons. It may be to 
seize and hold some vital strategical position. It may be to nip 
in the bud some untoward event like a negro insurrection, but 
whatever the reason, the advantages which the existence of such 
a force confers are obvious, and it is a matter for regret that 
the Secretary of State has felt compelled to abandon his excellent 
intentions. I believe, however, that under such a scheme as 
that outlined in these pages, it will be quite feasible to realise 
Mr, Arnold Forster’s idea of a striking force. Firstly, we have 
the Guards, which under a proper organisation might at least 
give us a brigade for instant action, and, secondly, eachof our nine 
four-battalion regiments might give us one battalion quartered 
at home, preferably at camps like Aldershot, Colchester, and the 
Curragh. We should thus have thirteen battalions earmarked for 
such emergent service, Each of the nine Line battalions might, 
as I have already suggested, have a peace establishment of 800 
men. Assuming that only 600 are efficient, 3600 men from 
the “A” Section of the Reserve would suflice to complete them 
to war strength, while under very urgent circumstances the 600 
could sail without even waiting to complete. We may well hope 
that the Secretary of State will still find it possible to realise 
his happy ideal. 

PEACE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STANDING ARMY,.—It is neces- 
sary to say a few words. on this intricate and complicated 
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subject, as the strength of our standing Army to a great extent 
depends on peace requirements, and the consequent distribution 
of the Army in peace. 

Ihaveshown at page 897 a distribution that gives 78 battalions 
only of the Line on foreign service. This number is doubtless 
insufficient, but with three battalions of the Guards, five of the 
Royal Garrison Regiment, and our Colonial troops, I am inclined 
to think our peace requirements will be adequately provided for, 
as the following table shows : 


| 


Stations. Line. | Guards. |R.G.R.| T700N2!| Total. 

| 

|Indiaand Aden . 52 os — — 52 

| Hong Kong 
China ~ Wei Hai Wai 2 — — 6 8 

| Tien Tsin, &c. 

Singapore 

jEatem Joon} | 3 | — | — | 3] 6 

| Mauritius J 
Egypt one 3 - nee 3 
Cyprus . 4 — — —_ 4 
Malta : ‘ e I _ 2 I 4 
Gibraltar . . : I —- 2 — 3 

West Indies . I a I I 3 

| Sierra Leone. “= — --- I I 

| South Africa. 14 — _- — 14 

| eae coos 

Totals 78 3 5 12 98 


With reference to the above distribution I would remark : 

(2) Apart from the forces now in Hong Kong and 
North China it would seem highly desirable to have a 
reserve for eventualities quartered at Wei-hai-wei, a 
healthy and central position. 

(4) Similarly a Reserve brigade would be suitably 
located in Cyprus. 

(c) It would be preferable not to have any Line regiment 
at either Malta or Gibraltar,- but unless the Royal 
Garrison Regiment is increased or Marine battalions are 
detailed for the dyty there would appear to be no escape 
from the dilemma. 

(2) The small garrisons allotted to Gibraltar and Malta 
are sufficient in peace time considering our command of 
the sea, and the ease with which these fortresses can be 
reinforced from either England or Cyprus if necessary. 

(e) The fourteen battalions in South Africa and the four 
battalions in Cyprus offer the means of sending a first 
reinforcement of at least eight or even twelve baitalions 
to India or China should occasion arise, or to reinforce 
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our Egyptian Army of occupation pending the arrival of 
fresh troops from England. 

(f) The location of troops in South Africa, Egypt, 
Cyprus and Wei-hai-wei is a small recognition of the 
altered strategical equilibrium of the world. 

Having dealt briefly with these few special points I may now 
proceed to summarise my proposals, which it must be 
recollected are purposely confined in this article to the 
infantry. 

SUMMARY, 

1. Compulsory military training for boys to be the basis of 
our military institutions, The training to be conducted on 
territorial lines grafted on our existing regimental system. 

2. Including the training staff for the above the forces of 
the crown to consist of : 

(a) The Standing Army ; 

(4) The Militia and Yeomanry ; 
(c) The Volunteers ; 

(d) The Militia Reserve. 

3. The Standing Army to bea long-service professional Army 
in which every efficient and well-conducted soldier shall have 
the right to serve on for pension at twenty-four years’ service. 
First enlistment to be for eight or nine years’ colour service 
plus four or three years’ Reserve service. 

4. The Standing Army to consist as now of: 

The Guards, ro battalions ; 
The Line, 156 battalions ; 

The Royal Garrison Regiment ; 
The Colonial Corps. 

5. The Guards to furnish three battalions for garrison duty 
at Cairo, and to maintain four battalions at home at war 
strength so as to ensure a brigade being ready for instant 
mobilisation. The remaining three battalions to be on a 
reduced footing. 

6. The Line to be distributed in peace as follows: 

78 battalions abroad at war strength ; 
69 battalions at home at cadre strength ; 
9 battalions at home (striking force). 

7. The reduction of the Infantry of the Line to 120,000 
men. This reduction being obtained by means of the cadre 
battalions at home, which, however, should be interchangeable 
periodically with the battalions abroad. 

8. The formation of a Reserve of 80,o00 men for the Line, 
composed of Army Reservists and Volunteers. 

9. The forces enumerated above (3 to 8) to furnish 
our foreign service Army, our first reinforcements and a field 
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force of five or six divisions of three brigades each, which force 
may be expected to suffice for the ordinary military operations 
of the British Army. 

10. In the event of great emergencies compelling us to 
exert our utmost strength, our fighting Army to be reinforced 
by the Militia. 

11. This Militia to be composed (as now) of about 125 
battalions organised for war in divisions of three brigades, any 
residue being available for garrison duty abroad. 

12. The Militia in peace to consist of 180,o00 men serving 
under the following conditions : 

(a) Four tosix months preliminary training with a Line 
regiment ; 
(4) One month’s annual training ; 
(c) Reserve pay at 4d. per diem while disembodied. 
13. The Volunteers to consist of two categories : 
(z) Volunteer Reservists for the Line; 
(4) Volunteers under present conditions. 

The former to receive 6d. per diem Reserve pay but to 
do a week’s annual training in camp with the Line in addi- 
tion to the efficiency test required of them as Volunteers. 

14. Class (4) of the Volunteers and the Militia Reserve to be 
regarded as the force for the local defence of the United 
Kingdom and to be organised accordingly. 

15. Service in the Militia Reserve to be subject by law to the 
ballot. 

16. The Royal Garrison Regiment and the Royal Garrison 
Artillery to be open to all Regular soldiers of twelve years who 
wish to re-engage. 

17. Reduction in the pay of the soldier with the colours, 
and increase to rs. per diem in the pay of the Army Reservist. 


It will be observed that though some of these proposals are 
of a radical nature, that all are more or less based on inherent 
obligations, or on existing conditions. I have endeavoured to 
avoid rooting up any of our cherished institutions, even if I 
have imparted to them a new aspect and new obligations. 
Many of the ideas involved in these proposals are already 
fructifying in the public mind, and I may almost claim that 
I have merely given a concrete expression to what appears 
to be the inarticulate desire of the British people to develop 
to the utmost those popular national institutions the County 
Militia and the Volunteers, and thus without any sacrifice 
of its great traditions or any adoption of foreign methods to 
secure the long-looked-for reform of the British Army on 
national lines, EDMUND BARROW. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


FOR some weeks past there has been a political armistice in 
the Dominion. It would seem that the endless discussion of 
the North-west Autonomy Bill (which should become law on 
“Dominion Day,” when, also, the first sod of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is to be dug up) had exhausted the energy of political 
partisans, who will not have another excuse for alarums and 
excursions until Mr. Fielding “opens” his long-meditated 
Budget. Even the by-elections at London and North Oxford 
aroused little stir outside Ontario, despite the appearance of 
Mr. Haultain, for so many years Premier of the North-west 
Territories, on the Conservative platform. The re-election of 
Mr. Hyam, the new Cabinet Minister (with portfolio), was a 
foregone conclusion after the vote in the House of Commons 
on the second reading of the Autonomy Bill, and there can be 
no doubt that nine in ten Canadians regard the Separate Schools 
«question as finally settled by an application of the principles of 
what may be called constitutional equity. 

Truth to tell, Canada has never much time for thinking about 
the lesser questions of domestic politics in June, the busiest 
month of the year for her farmers and merchants. But she 
has always leisure to think Imperially. During the month 
under review four matters of Imperial importance have engaged 
her attention, and it would be well if Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s political bacilli—“ Little Englander” is too ample 
a style for such microscopic persons—and the mock-Imperialists 
under Lord Rosebery’s leadership could be persuaded to hear 
her expressions of opinion on these subjects. 

1 

The crowning victory of Tsu-shima, with its inevitable sug- 
gestion of Trafalgar, has stirred the heart of Canada to its 
depths, Throughout the Dominion the news of this epoch- 
making event was received with the quiet enthusiasm displayed 
in London—or in the sea-board capitals of the Australasian 
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Colonies. Hitherto the Anglo-Japanese Alliance had been 
looked on as an entanglement by a considerable number of 
Canadians—probably by a majority of the passive Imperialists 
of Quebec—and the curious notion that we entered into that 
armed amity in order to obtain help in the last resort for the 
defence of our Indian dmpertum has cropped up in all sorts of 
unexpected places. Such popular fallacies might be likened to 
the tumbling-mustard weeds which sometimes travel into the 
grain-fields of Western Canada—from some basis of illogical 
cultivation in the Western States. All such mistaken ideas 
have now been eradicated from the Canadian mind, and it is 
at last true to say that not only Great Britain but also Greater 
Britain are allies of the land of the “ Risen Sun’”—to quote 
Earl Grey’s little epigram. Togo’s object-lesson in the mean- 
ing of sea-power, thanks in a large degree to the fact that it 
has been given in Nelson’s year, has probably done more than 
all the arguments of the Navy League to convince Canadians 
that the British fleet is the only security for the Empire’s 
existence. Not that their unwillingness to give a money con- 
tribution to be spent by the Admiralty has been confuted by 
an event the most obvious moral of which may be summarised in 
the sentence: there never was and never will be a machine- 
made naval victory. But—I learn on high authority—a 
serious attempt would be made to give a sufficient contribution 
in reserve personnel (a want of the Navy which is too often over- 
looked) and to begin the creation of a Canadian National Navy 
(the nucleus of which already exists in the little cruiser Canada) if 
the matter were pressed on the attention of the Dominion 
Government while the victories of the amphibious Great 
Power in the Pacific are still fresh in the remembrance of 
every Canadian. That is to say, the Colonial Conference 
which is automatically due next year should be held at the 
earliest possible date. 
>) 


ad 


As regards the Colonial Conference—the suggestion of 
the Liberal party and of the “Free-fooders” among the 
Unionists that it should be postponed until after the General 
Election, in order that their mendacious interpretations of 
Colonial opinion in regard to preferential trade may not be 
exposed once more, is regarded in Canada as nothing more 
nor less than an insult to all the self-governing Colonies, It 
is obvious from the comments of the Canadian Press on recent 
discussions at Westminster that the postponement of the 1906 
meeting of the Colonial Premiers with the representatives of 
the Mother Country to suit the necessities of Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s opponents, would never be forgotten or forgiven in the 
Dominion. Canada would never again take part in the de- 
liberations of this Conference, the Empire’s only consultative 
organism, if it becomes the shuttlecock of insular party-leaders, 
Moreover, the suggestion that preferential trade should not be 
openly discussed at the 1906 meeting is unreservedly con- 
demned by Canadians of either party. The following excerpt 
from an admirable leader in the Montreal Star, which never 
blindly follows any Canadian politician’s lead, is a plain, 
straightforward expression of Canada’s point of view : 

It is rather an annoying thing to sit in the Colonial gallery and hear 

British politicians discuss ad nauseam whether they will allow the representa- 
tives of the Colonies, who are expected to meet the representatives of the 
Home Government next year in an Imperial Conference, to talk of this or 
that Imperial subject. Let us suppose that the “Free Fooders” succeed in 
compelling Mr. Balfour to forbid his delegates to discuss the question of a 
mutual Imperial preferential tariff policy, how is that pledge going to bind the 
delegates from Canada and Australia? ... Surely it will be childish for the 
British Government to forbid its spokesmen, at what is only a consultative 
and not a legislative gathering, to consider informally what is really the fore- 
most question to-day before any meeting of the Home and Colonial states- 
men! Nothing can be done, of course, to bind any one. The Colonial 
delegates ought to reserve the right to submit any proposals to their Pariia- 
ments and their peoples. But why this convocation of public men from all 
parts of the Empire should not try to hammer out a practicable plan by which 
the tariffs of all British peoples sball be framed with a view to encouraging 
inter-British trade, will not be clear to any business man in the Empire. 
The Montreal Star concludes by insisting, as a matter of 
principle, that next year’s Colonial Conference “should be 
given a free tongue, though not a free hand”; and every 
Canadian politician (with the exception of Mr. Bourassa, who 
is a Lloyd-George mangué) is of the selfsame opinion. 


3 

Canada has observed with some misgiving the portentous 
increase of American interests in her territory—an increase 
which sharply contrasts with an unmistakable decrease of 
British investments. Nearly every American company of con- 
sequence, from the Steel Corporation down to comparatively 
small concerns with a capital of a few million dollars, is pre- 
paring to establish a branch of its business to the north of the 
double Tariff-fence which separates the Dominion from the 
Republic. If this sudden inrush of American capital were 
balanced by an increase of British investments, there would be 
no cause to fear its effects. But the American Trust is an evil 
influence in the politics of every country it invades, and ils 
operation tends to lower the standard of commercial morality. 
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That is why the far-sighted Canadian regrets the slowness of the 
British investor to seize the rapidly fructifying opportunities 
which are presented in every section of the Dominion from 
Cape Breton to Vancouver Island. Moreover there is reason to 
believe that British holdings in time-honoured Canadian 
securities (such as the stock of the three historic corporations 
linked together by the personality of Lord Strathcona) are 
being gradually disposed of. The Canadian business man is 
asking the question : Can it be that Great Britain is beginning 
to live on her capital ? 
4 

Canada is always thinking Westward. That we know. But we 
are apt to forget that she is now also thinking Southward—that 
she hopes eventually to bring the West Indies, British Honduras, 
and British Guiana within the boundaries of her politicaleconomy, 
and also to extend her commercial rapprochement with Mexico 
to the greater and more stable politics of South America. The 
arrangement with Messrs. Elder, Dempster and Company to 
run a monthly service of steamers between Canada, the Bahamas, 
Cuba and Mexico, is really the most significant event of the 
month. The statesman-capitalist of Canada, who is always a 
financier of the Rhodes type, has long taken a deep interest in 
the southward expansion of Canadian commerce, and more than 
£20,000,0¢c0 of his reserve wealth—z.e., the capital not required 
tor the development of his Canadian schemes—has been 
invested in Latin America. The truth is that Canada, because 
Quebec is a vital part of her polity, is a natural ally of the 
coming Latin Federation which is the inevitable answer of 
Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, and Chile to recent extensions of the 
Monroe Dogma. Here is a most important factor in the strain 
and stress of world-politics, which cannot here be discussed 
in all its bearings on the future of the Empire. 

E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
LORD SELBORNE 


On May 16 Lord Selborne landed at Cape Town, and from 
then until May 28 he was a guest at public dinners and other 
functions given in his honour. He made seven speeches in 
all, the two most important of which were on May 17 and 24, 
Empire Day, in Pretoria. His Cape speech was, as he 
himself said, his swan-song as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and it seems to have deeply impressed those who heard it. 
Everywhere Lord Selborne has made a good impression, for 
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kindliness, shrewdness and universal admiration is felt in 
South Africa for a man who can make seven speeches, none 
of them trite, without referring to any South African problem. 
Indeed, none of this astonished admiration seems to have 
reached Lord Selborne’s own ears, for in his Johannesburg 
speech on May 27 he informed his audience that he had no 
intention of resembling Broadbent, the enthusiastic Radical in 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s witty play John Bull and his other Island, 
for, he said, “I am not ashamed in the very least in confining 
myself to principles which I know to be true.” The banquet 
at Pretoria on Empire Day was attended by a certain 
number of Boers who have been by no means backward 
in welcoming the new High Commissioner. A few unfriendly 
notes have been struck by their extreme organs in the 
Press, but for the most part the word has evidently gone 
forth that Lord Selborne is to be well received. The Boer 
organisation, Het Volk, even went the length of holding a 
meeting in Johannesburg after Lord Selborne had landed, 
during the course of which General Botha made protestations 
of his loyalty to the Government—protestations which were 
interlarded with violent denunciations of everything the Govern- 
ment had done. The irrepressible General Beyers, who is as 
candid as Mr. Redmond, had not been invited to speak, but he 
was Called for, and spoke much more to the mind of his audience 
than the other more prudent orators. It will be remembered 
that he is one of the five absolutely all-powerful rulers of Het 
Volk, and that on a public platform three months ago he 
talked openly of an appeal to arms, The Boer machine very 
rarely gets out of order, but when it does we ought to realise 
that we are getting more close to the mind of that most 
marvellously disciplined people. 


THE CAPE SESSION 


The Cape session came to an end last month. Doctor 
Jameson and his Cabinet are in a strong position, having passed 
a fairly good Education Bill, and having convinced the 
agricultural portions of the community that they are anxious 
to help the farmer. There is a disappointing, though perhaps 
not unnatural, tendency at the Cape and in Natal to wish to 
do away with the valuable Customs Union. The Cape farmer 
believes in higher protection than he is afforded under it, 
and Natal is jealous of Delagoa Bay’s shipping privileges. 
We regret to observe that Sir Walter Peace, formerly Agent- 
General for Natal in London, is lending his name to a 
mischievous agitation in favour of abolishing the Customs 
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convention. One can understand that Boers who fought 
against us should dislike anything which tends to consoli- 
date South Africa under the British flag, and that Messrs. 
Merriman and Sauer, who are mischief-makers by profession, 
should do all they can to injure the work of building up the 
five colonies into a great state ; but that progressive politicians 
should fall into the pit digged for them by their enemies is 
disappointing to those of us who hoped to see steady and 
united effort towards progress. 


[Our monthly letter from Australa has not arrived up 
to the moment of going to press. | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GUNNERY 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1rR,—Your issue for June contains a letter by Rear-Admiral A. C. Clarke 
which as an officer on the active list I should like to answer. 

It is to be expected that the majority of naval officers will agree with the 
views expressed in that letter, since it criticises Mr. Arnold White, who, in 
a previous number of this Review, had criticised the very methods which they 
have diligently and laboriously followed throughout their service careers ; 
Mr. White also attacked the “Cult of the Watchkeeper,” which is one of 
the most cherished fallacies of the old type naval officer, who naturally 
clings to his well-worn shibboleths. Admiral Clarke and other supporters of 
the good old methods have my sympathy ; it must be hard to see the familiar 
marks on the old road disappearing in the rising flood of naval progress, since 
I know from experience that our naval training does not encourage liberty of 
thought or elasticity of mind. A sound judgment on naval matters can only 
be attained by rejecting received ideas, which are too often engendered by a 
long peace, and subjecting them to a new and unbiased examination, the test 
in all cases being their value in time of war. 

It appears to me that Admiral Clarke has placed a quite erroneous construc- 
tion on Mr. White’s sentence “The result of the Venerable trials was to de- 
monstrate the absolute necessity for accurate sight adjustment,” the statement 
may be somewhat loosely worded, but the veriest tyro in naval gunnery will 
understand that it refers to sight control and not to accurate sights, as special 
trials are not required to demonstrate the importance of the latter ; in fact the 
writer’s evident ignorance of the lessons of these trials discounts the value of 
his letter. Since he is even now labouring under the comfortable delusion that 
the gunnery of the Navy was in these days satisfactory, perhaps it is futile 
attempting to alter ideas which must have been arrived at without evidence, 
but one may ask if all was for the best in the best of all possible navies, why 
this recent demand for new sights and control fittings? 

I think it is no exaggeration to say that a few years ago the gunnery of the 
Navy was in such a condition that a war against a numerically weaker power 
might have written some bitter lessons across the history of this country. 

The great improvement in gunnery matters during the last two years is 
principally due to Admirals Fisher and Scott, and the public press which has 
continually clamoured for accurate sights and better shooting ; such progress 
being the work of individuals is unsound, since it affords no guarantee of 
permanence, which can only be assured by some such radical alteration in the 
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internal organisation of his Majesty’s ships as is suggested in Mr. White’s 
article. 

The question of the accuracy of the Channel Fleet’s.gun-sights is beside the 
point, except in so far as it shows the writer to be incapable of drawing 
correct inferences from his own statements. The fact that the backlash in 
the gearing of the sights was not discovered till the guns were fired merely 
shows that the most elementary test of the sights had not been carried out. 
True the only officer in the ship who is supposed to know anything about such 
matters is the gunnery lieutenant ; whether in this special case he was to 
blame for the obvious neglect I know not, but it was about the year 1903 that 
the captains of his Majesty’s ships commenced to realise that they really might 
have to fight at comparatively long and unknown ranges, hence the sudden 
demand for accurate sights. The moral appears to be that such an important 
matter as the sighting of the guns should not be in the hands of one officer, 
who is usually overworked, and who might be on the sick list previous to an 
action. 

Admiral Clarke next points out that the most zealous gunnery lieutenant can 
effect nothing without the lead and help of the commander and captain. It is 
truly a subtle and tortuous mind which can employ this perfectly correct 
statement as an argument against Mr. Arnold White’s article, for the crux of 
the latter’s indictment lies in the fact that the commander practically controls 
the gunnery inefficiency of the ship, since he arranges the employment and 
organisation of the men, yet he is in no way responsible. His reputation is 
gained from the cleanliness of the ship, and the smartness of the ship’s 
company at certain drills of very doubtful war value. 

Admiral Clarke takes a bold flight into the regions of fancy when he states 
that the watch-keeping lieutenant is responsible for the training of his men 
and efficiency of the guns and mountings. I am quite aware that the gunnery 
manual lays it all down very nicely, but in practice the ordinary lieutenant has 
neither the opportunity nor the knowledge to instruct his higher gunnery rat- 
ings, much less to look after the guns and mountings, besides the fact that he 
would get no credit for doing so, his reputation like the commander’s is made 
by mere trivialities which avail nothing. The squaring of lower booms and 
gun ports, the reception of the captain at the gangway, and the enforcement of 
strict uniform in his division, are the daily training which he receives against 
the hour of battle. The burning question of the Navy is not the building of 
ships, but the appalling ignorance of the majority of the executive officers. 
What does the non-specialist know of modern gunnery, torpedo work, wireless, 
mechanical work, and strategy? Perhaps Admiral Clarke’s own knowledge of 
these subjects will guide him in his reply, and also the fact that the officers in 
question spend the greater part of their time tramping up and down the 
quarter deck with a sword belt and telescope. 

Admiral Clarke’s next argument is that the commander cannot possibly be 
held responsible for gunnery efficiency, since the superintendence of the 
cleaning, discipline and order of the ship occupies his entire time. This reason 
is frequently advanced by those who are unable to look at things from any but 
the present point of view, among many naval officers this failing almost 
amounts to a psychological phenomenon. Cannot Admiral Clarke understand 
that the solution of this truly complex problem lies in relieving the commander 
from much of his present work? His Majesty’s ships should be cleaned by 
8 A.M., and each lieutenant should be responsible for the cleanliness of a 
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certain part of the ship. In many ships the greater portion of thé men’s time 
is spent on unnecessary work, the glitter of bright work still eats into the 
minds of many officers, who mistake the order of events, and make the end 
subservient to the means. Hygienic cleanliness is all that is required, which 
can be obtained without painting the ship’s side every fortnight, and, rank 
heresy as it may be to say so, without stationing about twenty men called 
sweepers below to clean brightwork all day. 

The employment of the senior executive officer and five lieutenants out of 
the eight in a ship on non-combatant duties would be droll if it was not a most 
serious thing for the nation. 

As for the importance of the watchkeeper as an aid to discipline, I would 
ask Admiral Clarke if this so-called discipline which fills our naval prison 
and punishment lists is exactly what is required as a preparation for modern 
warfare ; the discipline of knowledge and self-reliance is what we want and 
not the discipline of the barrack square. A navy which cannot do its work 
without the abnormal punishment returns of our own is on rotten foundations, 
such fantastical punishments as I0A dre merely supports for inefficient 
officers. 

More knowledge and tact, less artificiality, formality, and pretence would 
fully compensate for the absence of the officer of the watch. 

The statement that instruction is going on every day, excepting Saturday, 
Sunday, and Thursday afternoon, is only true of those ordinary seamen who 
are within six months of passing for able seamen, and even their instruction 
is interfered with in some ships on the smallest provocation. 

The point which Admiral Clarke fails to realise is the seriousness of 
modern war, which demands the continual instruction of the officers and men. 
Naval officers must rid themselves of their illusions lest they rid England of 
the command of the sea. 

I have no doubt that the reforms which Mr. Arnold White suggests will 
come intime. The First Sea Lord has an extraordinary way with such ques- 
tions: he considers their probable value in time of war. One word more : there 
are certain minor inaccuracies in Mr. Arnold White’s article, which, however, 
do not effect the main argument. Lest it should surprise Admiral Clarke 
that an officer on the active list answers his letter I may say that regulations 
are misapplied when they prevent the discussion of public matters, if such 
discussion leads to improvement and does not impart confidential information 
to other Powers. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
GUNNERY. 


